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The dealers this year, 
more than ever before, 
selling the most saws, and 
at a profit, will be those 
selling saws backed by 
the maker that the user 
has confidence in as the 
best he can get for his 
money—ATKINS. 


>.” 


Back Saws 
Butcher Saws 
Compass Saws 
Coping Saws 
Files 

Grass Hooks 


Hand Saws 


Scrapers 
Trowels 


Hacksaw Blades 
Hacksaw Frames 


Nest of Saws 





Here is the No. 400 Skew Back, Ship Pattern, ' 
one style of four saws, known as The Elite of 
all saws. 


SILVER STEEL Blade, evenly tempered, holds 
its sharp cutting edge; beautiful mirror polish, 
with the manufacturer’s name etched on the 
blade. Solid Rosewood handle, piano finish, 
of the Improved Perfection Pattern which pre- 
vents wrist strain. 

The No. 400—Skew Back—Ship or Regular Pattern 
The No. 401—Straight Back—Ship or Regular Pattern 


The Masterpiece of a Truly Fine Line of Saws 








E. C. ATKINS 


Memphis 
Paris, France 


AND COMPANY 
Home Office and factory: Indianapolis, Ind. 


Canadian Factory: Hamilton, Ontario 
Branches carrying complete stocks 


B. C. Toronto, Ont. 


San Francisco 


Vancouver, 
Seattle 


New Orleans 
Portland 


New York 
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CLIPSE-built Lawn Mowers are constantly gaining in- 
creased public acceptance and demand, and it is obvious 





that the Eclipse policy and marketing plan must be right. 
Modern merchants are giving serious consideration to these 
essential factors and the relation which they bear to their own 


business. 


Long ago—Eclipse prepared for the future by laying a sound 
foundation of marketing direct through the dealer, building 
thereon year after year a structure of mutual confidence and 
understanding, and now, for more than a quarter century, has 
held steadfastly to these five cardinal principles of business 


fairness— 


By the determination to build an 
outstanding product. 


By producing for the Eclipse 
dealer a line that meets every 
purse and purpose. 


By establishing throughout the 
e) nation complete warehouse 
stocks, which minimize freight costs 
and insure prompt service. 


By selling to one representa- 

tive dealer in a community and 
restricting contracts to the independ- 
ent hardware dealer, insuring 
mutual co-operation. 


By refusing to consider attrac- 
e ) tive quantity business from out- 
side sources which conflict and com- 
pete with our independent hardware 
merchants. 


If you approve such a policy and your territory is 
unoccupied — we invite you to join us for 1931 


ECLIPSE MACHINE CO. 


Department H. A. 


PROPHETSTOWN, ILL. 


GREATER THAN EVER FoR LY 
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ERE’S a salesman who actually works “It is particularly valuable in making the second 
a without supervision ... without salary... sale and it is the second sale that often pays 
that pays you, in fact, for the privilege of the most. 
working for you. Read what R. J. Atkinson, ° “We have used the Union Rack for two seasons 
Brooklyn, N. Y., thinks about this salesman: and it has us sald just as much as it has our 


customers. It’s a real busi- 


“Clinches Second | UNION aug aes 
Sales As Well As tee LOWER LOVERS BUDDIES —_— 
First Ones” 
“The Union Display Rack 


is a valuable member of 


Are you getting these 
“second sales“? If not, it 
will pay you to write for our 
FREE OFFER on the UNION 





Display Rack for Farm, 


our sales force ... even Display this handy garden kit, contained in a carton 
5 P which opens into a catchy counter display, and 
though it works without pay. you'll make many “third sales.” Ask for FLB4. Garden and Lawn Tools. 





THE UNION ForK & HOE COMPANY 


COLUMBUS, OHIO. 


Manufacturers of a Complete Line of Forks, Rakes, Hoes and Special Purpose Tools 
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There's Profit in 
LIBBEY-OWENS 


The Only Nationally Advertised 


Window Glass 


























Castor Ave.—Juanita Park 
Philadelphia 
Tale & Witty, Inc.— Builders 


1) Glazed with Libbey-Owens Glass 
EALERS who handle Libbey-Owens Glass possess 
a vitally important sales advantage. They market a nationally advertised product! 
Libbey-Owens vigorous campaign is teaching millions of people to specify Libbey- 
Owens Glass for the homes they build—and to ask for it by name when buying. 
Thousands of architects, contractors and builders enthusiastically endorse it be- 
cause of its outstanding points of superiority. This ever-increasing sales advan- 
tage can readily divert profits your way. Ask your jobber for Libbey-Owens Glass. 
Each light of “A’’ quality can be identified by the familiar Libbey-Owens label. 


LIBBEY-OWENS GLASS COMPANY, TOLEDO, OHIO 


MCI, 








om 
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The Arm-and-Hammer Trade Mark is accepted everywhere as the mark of a fine tool 












ARMSTRONG Tools 
are above “price”’ 
competition 


No one expects to buy gold pieces at bargain prices; their value is definitely 
established and accepted. It is much the same with ARMSTRONG Tools. 
For generations they have been known as standard values that are made in 
a 22 karat way—of the finest materials without substitutions to cheapen, or 
“economies” in design to permit “special discounts.” 


The prime consideration in making ARMSTRONG Tools is their require- 
ments as fine tools. Where alloy steels will add to strength, you will find. 
alloy steels used. Where hardening will add life or serviceability, parts are 
hardened. If a more expensive method of manufacture will make a better 
tool, that method will be employed. Embodied in each ARMSTRONG Tool 
is the skill developed thru over 40 years of fine toolmaking as well as a qual- 
ity made possible by the modern equipment and methods. 


ARMSTRONG 
VANADIUM 
»-Forged Wrenches 


Drog e 





Whatever the tool, if it carries the Arm- 
and-Hammer Trade Mark with the name 
ARMSTRONG (ARMSTRONG BROS. on 

iatee Miles Pipe Tools), you can recommend it and sell 
peautiful Stock and pis. it With confidence that it will give complete 


play Boards, Attractive satisfaction and build repeat business. 


tive mail advertising ma- 
terials and national pub- 


issen“teutaat ARMSTRONG BROS. TOOL CO. 


stands back of his tools “The Tool Holder People” 


both ‘eality, sad ‘erica, 314 .N. Francisco Avenue CHICAGO, U.S. A. 






Take advantage of 
ARMSTRONG 












TRADE MARK REG.IN U.S ‘PAT. OFFICE 
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~| SIX NEW ILCO 
Designed to SELL 








The new No. 5053 Mortise Bolt Lock is fitted 
with a thumb turn for the inside of the door and 
can be mounted on all doors 134” to 174” thick. 
It can be adjusted to any thickness of door and 
may be operated from outside by key or inside 
by knob. Finished in beautiful brushed brass or 
polished nickel. 


The new No. 212 Giant Bolt Night Latch is de- 

signed for heavy duty and constant severe service. 

It is quite unlike any other night latch on the 

market, as the word “Giant” signifies. Although 

it is of rugged construction, its quality and two- 

tone finish give it a very attractive appearance. 
Size 4” x 234” x 14%”. 


The new No. 213 Giant Square Bolt Dead Latch 
is exactly the same as the No. 212 Night Latch, 
except for the huge square bolt extending 74” 
from the lock. In accordance with the massive 
design of the latch, the 5-pin tumbler cylinder is 


‘ . “ee i . . 
also a “‘Giant’’ in size and quality. 


The Black Knight Padlock is now presented in 
two new sizes,—134,” and 2”. Black gun metal 





SERVICE FROM 
Branches in 
LEADING CITIES 

















@@ INDEPENDENT JOCKCO,@® 
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finish, rotary double locking action on case hard- 
ened shackle, with two cylinder keys of milled 


nickel silver. 


The ILCO BLOUNT DOOR CHECK, a re- 

cent addition to the ILCO line, has proved 

itself by its use in the country’s best equipped 
buildings to be one of the most durable and efh- 
cient door checks on the market. It is sturdily 
constructed throughout—best quality tempered 
steel spring, single solid steel drop forged crank, 
and a piston machined accurately to withstand 


severe usage indefinitely. 


The ILCO Screen and Storm Door Closer is the 
ideal check for all light weight doors, both right 
and left hand. It is designed with a ball and 
socket swivel and a knurled ratchet, allowing 
liberal adjustment. Made in two styles—IlIco 


Senior and IIco Junior. 


Write us for price lists and full details of the 
attractive profit opportunity that is found in 
ILCO products. 


INDEPENDENT LOCK COMPANY 
FITCHBURG MASSACHUSETTS 














PROFIT OPPORTUNITIES 
and built to sell AT A PROFIT 


@@ INDEPENDENT JOCKCO,4® 
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THE AXE THAT BUILT A GREAT BUSINESS 
AND A WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION 







The Kelly Brand on an axe or 
other edged tool means REAL 
VALUE: DEPENDABLE 
SERVICE. 


AXES 
HAMMERS 
HATCHETS 
ADZES 
PICKS 
MATTOCKS 
GRUB HOES 
BROAD AXES 
BUSH HOOKS 
GRASS HOOKS 
SCYTHES 
PERFECT 
TEMPER 
Qa 


The Best Known 
and Known as 


THE BEST 


Kelly Axe & Tool Co., Inc. 


CHARLESTON, W. VA., U. S. A. 
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Roll Rim” =" “Do-Nut” Cutter Angel Cake Set 
Mixing Bowls Pat. applied for 
Cake Cover 
aie ee Tray 
<n : Ne “nos Pt ave| 
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Powder Sugar Sifter 


- S \ 2 Se 
Pat. applied for) a 


There Are New “Si ° Jae 
PROFITS “ ey) 

In These New sks Pan Set 

CREAM CITY WARE 


SPECIALTIES 


Cream City Ware specialties meet definite needs of the 
kitchen. .. . They are new, attractive and always salable. 


Many Cream City items are leaders for the gift counter “Juicy-Krisp” 
. and women prefer Cream City Ware because of its - ype! 


high quality and fair, reasonable prices. 


There are new profits waiting for you from the sale of 
these Cream City Ware specialties. A display in your win- 


dow will build a consistent women’s trade . . . a trade 
much to be desired by the hardware dealer. Your jobber 
can supply you with Cream City Ware... . . If for some 


reason your jobber cannot supply you with these special- 
ties or regular staple items, write directly to us. 


eam ity Ware 


Geuder, Paeschke & Frey Co. 





2-20 15th St. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


“Fasy-Pour”’ 
Pitcher 


“Scoops All” 
Ladle 


Checker Board 
Cake Pan Set 


Lunch Box 


Canister . Patente 1) 


Refrigerator Dish Set 
in Colors 
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HAPPINESS 


Another big summer seller . . . the latest 
and best velocipede built . . . bar none. 
Chromium plated throughout. Full bicycle equip- 
ment. 134"! balloon tires; motorbike fork and 
saddle; jumbo hubs. All ball-bearings. It’s irresi- 
tible to either boy or girl. A profit builder for 
the hardware dealer. 


The American 
No 102 


A WAGON LOAD OF __.. 






.. in every carton 


Catering to the Kiddies pays big dividends... 


American children’s vehicles sell the year ‘round 









American Chief No. 662 
with ball-bearing 
fifth wheel 


Regardless of weather conditions, the youngsters | 
do play . .’. vacation time is the time to : 
feature these attractive numbers. 


The coaster shown above is the last word... it 
will hold all the youngsters who can climb aboard. 
Equipped with the new ball-bearing “Steer-easy 
fifth wheel,” channel steel gear, beaded steel body 
and balloon disc wheels. A fast summer seller. 


YOUR JOBBER CAN SUPPLY YOU 
INSIST UPON AMERICAN 


THE LINE BEAuTiFue 
Aisin 
pomrrvenrie VEHICLES 


. 
# 








% 
FIVE FACTORIES, TOLEDO, OHIO, U. S. A. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
Fifth Avenue Building American Furniture Mart 


World’s Largest Manufacturers of Children’s Vehicles 
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Forget all the objections you have formed against 
“around-the-corner” type of garage door operation 
—completely forget how unsatisfactorily “old style” 
equipment has been. Here is a set that works! 


The new Frantz No. 550 is an Around-the-Corner 
set. With it all the doors roll out of the way, 
smoothly and easily. No struggling—no trying to 
guide the entrance door with one hand and push- 
ing with the other. The opening can be cleared 
or closed as easily from 
inside or outside the 


building. The hard- 





Automatc door guide 
(patents pending) 
makes it unnecessary to 
guide the separate pas- 
sage door by hand. 
This unique invention 
supports the weight of 
the door and holds it in pos- 
ition as the doors are being 
operated. And, too, the open- 
ing can be cleared without 
entering the garage. 

















‘TRADE MARK 





is Genuine 
Se aANM TZ 
SUALIT Y 


Without the 
Red Label 





Frantz Mfg. Co., Dept. H-7, Sterling, Ill. 
Kindly 


>> >> 14 GARAGES OF THE NEW ENVOY AP'TS, PORTLAND, OREGON, EQUIPPED WITH FRANTZ NO. 550 SETS << << 


ware of No. 550 Fixtures fastens on the inside of the 
doors—operation is never hindered by ice and snow. 


The Frantz No. 550 set can be sold at a much lower 
price than it has been customary to ask even for 
the “old style” equipment. However, the margin 
of profit to you is normal. Thus an opportunity is 
offered you to benefit from the sales volume this 
new set is creating.’ Here is a “Round-the-Corner” 
outfit that works—and sells! Mail the coupon for 
complete information 








and prices. Frantz Mfg. 





Co., Sterling, Ilinois. § | <= 
No Hardware F 
Installing No. 550 | 
Fixtures is a simple | car > <p | 
task. The hardware ag ee 
fastens in place with- = 


out cutting and fitting. 
The “Rollaway” track 
requires no blocking 
or bracing—it fastens on the 
header over the opening and 
on the side of the wall. Packed 
complete with instructions in a 











strong fibre carton. 


send me complete information and prices on the new No. 


the-Corner Garage Door Set. 


Firm 
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550 Around- 
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() MYERS O.K.HAY UNLOADER | 
GB» PATENTED 








= CROSS DRAFT 
SLING UNLOADER 
PATENTED 






iss 


Vii 








Farms with extensive acre- 
age—farms with small acreage 

—have learned through many 
years of experience to depend on 
Myers Hay Unloading Tools during the 
harvest period. More of them perhaps use . 
Myers Unloaders, Forks, Slings, Pulleys, <—. 
Tracks and Fixtures than those of any other make. KGa. 






e7 














“waa Ps 






And now that harvest has already arrived in some local- 
‘ ities and will be here very soon in other sections, it is logical to 
believe that whether the hay crop be a bumper or of ordinary tonnage, 
there will be many calls for Myers Hay Tools before the season is over. 













Remember, Myers performance—speed, ease of operation, extreme capacity 
—over a long period of years, stands as a record of quality and exceptional 
service on which it is an easy matter to build profitable sales. 


If your stock of Myers Unloaders, Forks, Slings, Pulleys, Tracks 


and Fixtures is not sufficient to carry you through the harvest season, 
or if you have rush calls for unloading equipment, write or wire 
us your orders. We are ready to serve you promptly. 


THz F.E.MYERS & BRO.¢e: 
ASHLAND, OHIO. 


Manufacturers for over Fifty Years of MYERS HONOR-BILT PUMPS for Every Purpose. 
WATER SYSTEMS-HAY and GRAIN UNLOADING TOOLS - BARN. FACTORY and 
GARAGE DOOR HANGERS 


- STORE LADDERS, Etc. 
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FLATTER, BRIGHTER 


and a better seller? 


MY by a brand-new process, the new 
Pennvernon Window Glass is born flat 
and kept flat throughout its entire manufac- 
ture—from molten “metal” to finished sheet. 
No chance to become bowed, bent, defaced. 
No “right” or “wrong” side to bother the 
glazier in setting this new glass. 

And this brighter, flatter, better glass costs 
no more than ordinary window glass! 

The warehouses of the Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass Company, conveniently located in all the 
leading cities of the United States, are ready 
to make prompt deliveries. Let us send you 
our new Pennvernon Booklet containing the 
absorbing story of the new process by which 
this glass is made. Write the Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Pennuernon 


flat drawn 
WINDOW GLASS 
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THE EGRY GIRL OF 1930 ASSISTS A WELL-KNOWN HARDWARE DEALER 
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HARDWARE DEALERS QUICKLY 
SUBTRACT LEAKS FROM SALES TO FIND REAL PROFITS 


It is not so much the volume of business or the lack of it that makes for success or failure 
—it is the relation of cost to sale price—the fine net profit that decides the question. In 
the present-day speeding up of business there is a too common tendency to overlook 
detail—and this detail or systematizing of sales represents profit or loss. We are anxious 
to tell you of a System that will constantly keep you alert to leaks—that will aid your 
business to profitable efficiency. This System is simple, practical and dependable. The de- 
tails will be sent you free upon request—no obligation on your part. Write for them today. 


g 
[HE EG . COMPANY, DAYTON, OHIO 


Makers of the world’s finest recording Register—the EGRY COM-PAK 
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HARDENED STEEL BALLS SET IN BOLT 
MAKE HACK-SAWING IMPOSSIBLE 


OPERATION 


6885 — Both bolts are operated from the 

outside by the key. The dead bolt is operated 

from the inside by the turn knob. The latch 

bolt is operated from both sides by the knobs. 

The outside knob is set by the stop in face 
of lock. 


6880 — The dead bolt is operated from the 
outside only by the tenant’s key, and from 
the inside by the turn knob. The master key 
(janitor’s) will not operate the dead bolt. 
The latch bolt is operated from the outside 
by the tenant’s and master keys, and from 
the inside by the knob. To prevent entrance 
to the apartment by the janitor, the dead 
bolt is thrown by the tenant, making the lock 
inoperative by the janitor’s master key. The 
outside knob is stationary. 


SARGENT 
announces 


ry UNUSUAL STURDINESS 
| FEATURES THE FACE AN) CASE 


REMARKABLY LARGE DEAD 
BOLT WITH LONGER THROW 





new cylinder locks of truly exceptional strength 
designed especially for apartment entrance doors 


SECURITY that is dependable is accomplished by the new Sargent Cylinder Locks Nos. 6885 and 6880, 
of mortise type, manufactured in standard size. e Unusual sturdiness features the face and case. The dead 
bolt is remarkably large, with a longer throw. A burglar could spring it a full inch without releasing the 
door. The latch bolt also is extra heavy. Strength throughout defies forcing and classifies this new lock 
as one that affords dependable and maximum security, one that is actually burgiar-proof. It is the perfect 
lock for entrance doors of apartments. @ The dead bolt of this lock cannot be sawed through with a hack- 
saw. Hardened steel balls set in line in the bolt roll as the saw strikes them. The saw cannot get a grip. This 
lock is intended for use with standard Sargent trimmings. Extra cylinders to provide for tenant changes 


may be had at reasonable cost as required. Sargent & Company, New Haven, Connecticut; 94 Centre St., 


New York City; 150 North Wacker Drive (at Randolph), Chicago. 


SARGENT 


LOCKS & HARDWARE 
























Would you like to receive a copy? 
Write to The American Weekly, 
9 East 40th St., New York City. 
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F a manufacturer told you he would pay for 
an advertisement in one of your local papers, 
you'd naturally pick the publication which 
reached the greatest number of possible cus- 
tomers. 
When a manufacturer tells you he is adver- 
tising in The American Weekly, he’s offering 
you a similar proposition in magazine adver- 


SS 


tising. For The American Weekly has ¢wice as 
much circulation—nearly 6,000,000 copies every 
Sunday—as any other publication on earth. 

Take advantage of its influence with your 
customers. 

Stock the product to be advertised, display 
it on your counters, shelves and in your win- 
dows. Then get set for a husky re-order! 





What is The American Weekly? 


The American Weekly is the magazine distributed through seventeen great Sunday newspapers 
from seventeen principal American cities. It concentrates and dominates in 536 of America’s 
812 towns and cities of 10,000 population and over. 


In Bach oF 185 CITIES IT REACHES ONE OUT OF EVERY TWO FAMILIES 
In 132 MorE CITIES, IT REACHES 40 To 50% 

IN AN ADDITIONAL 102 ciTiEs, IT REACHES 30 To 40% 

IN ANOTHER 117 ciTIEs, IT REACHES 20 To 30% 


—but that’s not all. Nearly 2,000,000 additional families in thousands of other communities reg- 
ularly buy The American Weekly—making the unprecedented national total of nearly 6,000,000 
families who read The American Weekly. 
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CONVINCE YOUR CUSTOMER 


It is very likely that if you sell your 
customer quality merchandise, and con- 
vince him of that fact, he will become 
a regular buyer at your store. 


That.is why Bethlehem Steel Company 
stamps an “A” on the head of each 
bolt. This company considers the “A” 
on the head of its bolts your claim to 


BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY 
General Offices: Bethlehem, Pa. 


District Offices: New York, Boston, Phil- 

adelphia, Baltimore, Washington, Atlanta, 

Buffalo, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
Detroit, Chicago, St. Louis. 


Pacific Coast Distributor: Pacific Coast Steel 
Corporation, San Francisco, Los Angeles, 
Seattle, Portland, Honolulu. 
Export Distributor: Bethlehem Steel Export 
Corporation, 25 Broadway, New York City. 


quality—the medium by which to con- 
vince your customers of the known 
high standards of these bolts. 


You can sell Bethlehem Bolts with 
every confidence. We have not hesi- 
tated to draw upon our resources and 
facilities to produce them. Good steel 
has been used in their manufacture. 


BETHLEHEM 





OF THIS FACT 


Their threads are clean and accurate. 
They are carefully inspected. And 
they come in strong, neat packages. 
Sell Bethlehem Bolts. You will make 
satisfied customers and lay the foun- 
dation of many future orders. 

You can obtain Bethlehem Bolts 
through your Jobbers. 





BOLTS ano NUTS 
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Quality Rivets 
for 
Quality Products 


Do not waste your time, money 
or ability trying to sell cheap 
rivets that cannot give satisfac- 
tion. We know that nothing but 
the best of workmanship and 
materials are put into our rivets 
to guarantee continuous unfail- 
ing service. Be sure to give your 
customers the best. You cannot 
compromise with Quality. 


Approved / 


———by the keenest 
buying brains in the country 








TUBULAR RIVET & STUD 
COMPANY 


BOSTON ’ 


‘The largest 
factory in the 
world devoted 
to the manu~ 
facture of 
Tubular and 


Clinch Rivets 














Be Sure of Your Lawn 
Mower Profits for 1931 


OW is the time to place your 
orders for your 1931 re- 
quirements for the complete 
line of Coldwell Dependable 
Lawn Mowers. There’s a Cold- 


well Mower for every purpose 
and purse. Values are sensational. 




















Coldwell Low-Priced Lawn 
Mowers Are Fast Sellers 


HE demand for Coldwell moderately 

priced mowers grows apace. Machines 
embody throughout the well-known stand- 
ards of Coldwell quality and value. A com- 
plete line . . . all sizes. Our salesman 
will soon call. 


Progressive merchants are invited to send 
direct for the Coldwell proposition for 1931. 









eat 


COLDWELL LAWN MOWER CO., NEWBURGH, N. Y. 





























A Triumph in Motor Mower 
Engineering and in Sales 


brew outstanding success of Coldwell Motor Lawn Mowers 
and Rollers stands like a beacon on the horizon. In the 
power field, they’re a hundred-times winner. Advanced and 
exclusive features plus widespread national advertising will 
create record sales for Coldwell Motor Lawn Mowers during 
1931. Get aboard! 
Ask our salesman for details and prices on the Coldwell 
Motor Lawn Mowers. Four sizes. Supreme Values. 
Progressive merchants are invited to write for the Coldwell 
proposition for 1931. 


COLDWELL LAWN MOWER CO., NEWBURGH, N. Yj 
| a 
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Pemberwick, 
Connecticut 


1845 


N 1845 when the old Bolt Works of Russell, Burdsall & 
Ward started by the splashing waters of the old mill dam 
at Pemberwick, bolt maker and bolt user met face to 


face. Misunderstandings were cleared up on the spot. 


Modern industry is too complicated for that now. Yet the 
old spirit of frankness and fairness between bolt maker 
and bolt user is still the guiding force in the three great 
plants of Russell, Burdsall & Ward. 


RUSSELL, BURDSALL & WARD 
BOLT AND NUT COMPANY 


PORT CHESTER, N. Y. 
ROCK FAILS, ILL. CORAOPOLIS, PA. 


PHILADELPHIA - CHICAGO - DETROIT - SAN FRANCISCO - LOS ANGELES - SEATTLE - PORTLAND 
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Quality 
LAWN MOWERS 






for 
LONG RUN 
ECONOMY 





















These lines dis- 
tributed exclusively 
through hardware 
and seed stores. 
We do not sell to 
syndicates, chains 
or book houses. 
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Aux your jobber now for prices on the 
famous PENNSYLVANIA Quality line, as 
well as on the low-priced line of PRIMOS 
Mowers, which are all PENNSYLVANIA- 


built. 


PENNSYLVANIA LAWN MOWER WORKS 
1615-35 North 23rd Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 









PRIMOS 


Pennsylvania-Built 


in 
low priced 
mowers 
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Be Bath is 5 
Sa Oe 


a, 


It Takes Time to Become an Old Friend 
























OU can’t stay in the hardware business very 
long without coming to attach a whole lot 
of importance to old friends—for business as 
well as sentimental reasons. And there are 
old friends among the tools you sell just as 
well as among the customers who buy them. 


TRIMO 


The TRIMO pipe wrench has forty years be- 
hind it to justify the title of “old friend”. For 
forty years customers and dealers have been learning 
the trustworthiness of this all steel TRIMO tool. Im- 
provements have come, of course. Today we drop 
forge the handle and heat treat it by the most modern 
means. But the basic TRIMO quality which made 
TRIMO a leader 40 years ago has never changed. 


TRIMO 


Pipe Wrench 


Made by Trimont Mfg. Co.. Inc., Roxbury (Boston), Mass. 
Makers of TRIMO TOOLS for over 40 years 
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WINDOW VENTILATORS 


= WOOD FRAME 
METAL CENTER 


| | Price 
No. | Height Width—Adjustable _ 




















63 6inches| 19to33 inches ........ 
87 an yo Seg cp ane Se 
88 isa ak Soe (exes 
OS I OG) ake 


























Rain or snow 
outside 
fresh air inside 
without drafts 


‘Deflektair 


ra R years and years, Continental Win- uct not only keeps out drafts, but it is 
dow Ventilators have been bringing storm proof as well. Snow and rain may 
fresh air to thousands—in homes, offices blow, but not a drop of moisture will enter 
and factories, in schools, hotels and hos- through the window where the new 
pitals—wherever people gather, work and DEFLEKT-.-AIR is installed. It is of rigid 
breathe . . . Literally tens of thousands of construction, strong, long-lived and attrac- 
Continental Window Ventilators have tive. 


brought health and cleaner living to millions The projections over the openings effect- 
of people. ively prevent the entrance of any moisture 
This new and different Continental prod- from rain or snow. 


CONTINENTAL JOBBERS CAN SHIP PROMPTLY FROM THEIR STOCK 
Made by CONTINENTAL SCREEN COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 





STS LETT ee “= ae ” a : ae 
SIRE nna a TT AA NT TT TG AL AT amenities aii 
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SETTING THE PACE 
OF PROGRESS IN BOLT 
AND NUT MANUFAC. 
TURE SINCE 1863 
Trace the history of bolt and nut 
manufacture in the United States 
and you trace the history of Oliver 


—a pioneer bolt and nut manu- 
facturer. 


\ 


| 





Beginning with the old time hand 
methods of years ago, Oliver has 
developed a technique in bolt and 
nut manufacture that is distinctly 
Oliver. 





=< 


Oliver Iron and Steel Corporation 
Pittsburgh 
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Hundreds of marvelous automatic 
machines, set row on row in a 
great modern plant covering 
acres, have eliminated the element 
of human error—producing mil- 
lions of bolts and nuts with unex- 
celled precision and uniformity. 


Whether it be a keg or.a carload 
you can depend on every single 
Oliver bolt or nut to do its work 
—well. 


Oliver Hot and Cold Forgings, 
Upset Rods for heavy construc- 
tion and dock work are produced 
with the same precision and uni- 
formity as Oliver Bolts, Nuts 
and Rivets. 


>< 
























LI 






Oliver Iron and Steel Corporation 
Pittsburgh 
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STEP ~ Li ADVERTISING —7 
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“~T NICHOLSON 
rt FUSS 2 
, Ye ” LE po -pupav OOP 















DO YOU CARRY NICHOLSON FILES 2 


cyol NICHOLSON FILE COMPANY L 
Sy Providence, R.1., U.S.A. isa : 


A FILE FOR EVERY PURPOSE aSA. 
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For 59 Years 


IVER JOHNSON 





















SHOT GUNS 


The greatest combination of Fine Service and Moderate 


Prices. obtainable : 








No wonder the preference for Iver Johnson grows year 
after year: 







Dealers also are great boosters for these famous shot guns: 
Extensive advertising backed up with quality merchandise, 
produces quick sales, large volume and liberal profits. 







THE FAMOUS 
“HAMMER the HAMMER”? SAFETY REVOLVERS 
and our New 22 Caliber, Bolt Action 


SAFETY RIFLE 


are also live business-getters. 
Send for Our Liberal Dealer Proposition. 


IVER JOHNSON’S 
ARMS & CYCLE WORKS 


FITCHBURG, MASS. 











New York: 151 Chambers Street 






Chicago: 108 W. Lake Street 








San Francisco: 717 Market Street 





DOUBLE GUNS 





SINGLE GUNS 
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Mr. Punch says, 
“For quality, satisfaction and 
profit, stock precision tools made 
by The Toolsmiths.” . . . . 


Steel Rules 
Made from the best quality of crucible 
steel carefully tempered, accurately 
graduated, and ground. 


Micrometers e : 
A convenient feature is the ratchet 
device. It is so located that it can be 
used while the micrometer is held in 
one hand leaving the other free to hold 
the piece to be measured. 


Surface Gauges 
A complete line is available including 
No. 55 with micrometer attachments. 


Accuracy is maintained by rigid factory 
inspection. 
; 8 
Firm Joint Calipers 

Made of hard finished crucible steel. 
Joint design to give any degree of fric- 
tion, maintaining a smooth, even ten- 
sion as desired. 


Make more sales and profits with 
Goodell-Pratt Precision Tools 


GOODELL 
PRATT 
1500 GOOD TOOLS) 








GOODELL-PRATT COM PANY 
pes GREENFIELD, MASS. 








tee 
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ZINE Ipsulated 
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Sell these Fences for You 


First: The strongest advertising campaign back of any brand message to every prospective fence buyer—hammer 
of fence. Second: quality so high that every farmer recog- home the advantages that these superior fences offer — sell 
nizes it—these are the facts that enable American Steel & the need for balanced farming—and point out your store 


Ms sh 0 Sua to estab- Zim ne Ins. TF) te d as fence and post headquarters. 


Now is the time to act—if you 
In leading farm papers, full and ae are not handling Zinc Insulated 
half page advertisements in 


Fencing, orour steel fence posts, 
color, carry the Zinc Insulated 


Fe nce S write for full details. 


AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY 


S STEEL Poon 














208 S. La Salle Street, Chicago 30 Church Street, New York 


Other Sales Offices: Atlanta Baltimore Sitadlignem Boston Buffalo Cincinnati Cleveland Dallas 
Denver Detroit Kansas City Memphis Milwaukee Minneapolis-St. Paul Oklahoma City Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh Salt Lake City St. Louis Wilkes-Barre Worcester 


U. S. Steel Products Co.: San Francisco Los Angeles Portland Seattle Honolulu 
Export Distributors: United States Steel Products Co., 30 Church St., New York City 








eciesegaaetansancttsinionn atlasaanane ~ 
_aeniiamanlieabaiiiegnaniaa 
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CLEO DESIGN 


By RUSSWIN 





One of the latest additions to the “Russ- 
win Family” in Wrought Brass, Bronze — 
or Steel. A pleasing design of an ~ 

ornate character and dainty style. 

Architects, Contractors and 

Home Builders have approved 

this modern design for homes 

and apartment houses. 


Write for Circular 


Russell & Erwin Manu- 
facturing Company (The 
American Hardware Cor- 
poration, Successor) New 
Britain, Connecticut; New 
York, Chicago, London. 





KNOB 2955 








ESC. 940 
KNOB 2152 


Russi sswil 


DISTINCTIVE 
HARDWARE 


_ Hardware that lasts ~ Base Metals of Bronze or Brass KNOB 2112 











ESC. 935 
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ONE MINUTE MANUFACTURING CO. 


Department H.A. 


NEWTON, IOWA 
























Another added selling feature — One 
Minute adopts the modern trough type 
wringer with 214 inch double balloon 
rolls. Where in the washer industry is 
there a value to compare with this? 
Modern large roll wringer—One Minute 
has it. Porcelain Tub—One Minute has 
it, of extra large capacity. Fast washing 
large submerged agitator—One Minute 
has it. Silent Sealed Gear Assembly, run- 
ning in bath of oil—One Minute has it. 


The One Minute 99A has everything, 
including POPULAR PRICE. Is it any 
wonder that many One Minute dealers are 
breaking all previous washing machine 
sales and profit records with the Model 
99A? 




















ee 
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Fruit picking time brings the need for ladders 
that you can best supply with 





Rich Safe Spruce Ladders 


Lightweight, carefully selected, clear spruce; 
rugged construction; Rich patented advan- 
tages—insure utmost safety and durability. 


Be prepared to meet the 
ladder requirements of 
your territory. Order Rich 
Safe Spruce Ladders from 
your Jobber—Now! 


Catalog mailed upon re- 
quest. 





We Pay the Freight ! 





The 
Rich Pump 
and 
Ladder Company 





Cincinnati, Ohio 
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AND HERE IT IS with tneir 
HIGH QquALITy GUARANTEED 


RADE for grade, there are no 
better tires made today than 
PHARIS tires. Factory tests, 

actual road service and independently 
conducted laboratory tests prove this 
statement and justify the PHARIS 
GUARANTEES reproduced on this 
page. They go on every one of the 
three PHARIS grades... The Long Drive, 
The Heavy Duty and The Triple Service 
.--Shipped from the factory. 


There IS no better quality, YET the PHARIS IDEA 
of distribution (which today. 
eliminates warehouses, 
factory-owned stores, 
branches and salesmen, 
and sells only through 
responsible concerns 
who pay their bills) to- 
gether with the PHARIS 
plan of modern system- 
atized production per- 





THE PHARIS TIRE & RUBBER CO. 


JT TTI 





A“FIRST™ LINE Tire is the ame = Y 
quality os original equipment on a new 


car, ke may be either four or six ply. fH 


This Heavy Dury Roadgripper is hereby 
contified by The Pharis Tire @ Rubber 





mits us to offer merchants a selling 
proposition unequalled by any other 
manufacturer. 


In a nutshell it is this: Buy PHARIS 
Tires and Tubes at low cost, take a 
liberal margin of profit and still 
undersell competition at prices which 
only the chain store can begin to 
match. That’s the kind of a proposi- 
tion that sells tires...that allows tire 


merchants to make money...real value, the thing 


NEWARK, OHIO, U.S. A. 


WRITE TODAY or wire asking us to SEND 
THE DETAILS which will include prices, dis- 
counts and a full description of the PHARIS 
line of tires and tubes. 


PHARIS 
TIRES 


that talks 


If you’re interested in 
knowing more about 
it and in learning why 
PHARIS accounts are 
making money, we'll 
promise full details 
promptly upon receipt 
of your request. 


business 





WY 
ili i7F 





and TUBES 


san ee — eee 
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A Tested Tool 
from 


Shank to Point Y 






T is fair to assert that no 
twist drills in your stock 
receive a more rigorous series of 
tests and inspections than the ones 


bearing, the trade mark MORSE. 


Morse testin?, does not show up 
on the counter, but it shows it- 
self plainly enough in the repeat 
orders and increased good will 
which MORSE Drills produce 


for the dealer who sells them. 























TWIST DRILL & MACHINE COMPANY 


NEW BEDFORD , MASS.,U.S.A. 








War None - the 
Best and Safest | 
Double barrel 1 MODEL 


4 





Shotgun made 








WINCHESTER 


TRADE MARK 


MODEL 2Ii 


Gun very easy to open 
and close 


Barrels mechanically 
inter-locked. No brazing 


Exceptionally strong frame. 
No weak places 
Or eae 
Long tenons protect stock 
from splitting 





Barrel stop checks drop 
of barrels. Minimizes wear 


sry ig conenegapsagee 


Mg Sakae 
Cie 


Cross section showing 


E a new double gun, produced by the world’s © ‘ vennaitialie enitidty 
foremost manufacturer ‘of firearms, is the — © of barrel walls, vital to 
strongest and best double barrel shotgun made. ' strength 
It is our conviction that never in the history of eee 
gunmaking has there been so much care, so 
much thought and such keen scientific study put 
into the design and manufacture of a double gun. 


PTE SEO EER EE TERS 


The Model 21 stands among double guns, where 
the Winchester Model 12 stands among repeat- 
ing shotguns, where the Model 52 stands among 
small bore target rifles, and where Winchester 
repeaters stand among sporting rifles. It should 
at once become the sales leader in the double 


gun field. 


Be sure to have your jobber show you this new 
Winchester—to retail at $59.50. 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO, 
New Haven, Conn., U.S.A. 


Bar none — the best ant 
safest double-barrel shotgun mat 
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put on the meeting by 0m kill-joy director, market operations designed toline the pock~ 
who remarked: : ets of the operators. One experienced bank : 
“Qh, that’s not 1 gave my boy in a. toward herder of Ae wal T hi h 
La present attit ow in 
wig shea we ieves hate the 







n? That's the only 





hing. 
college $5000 and tald hifa to play the Pit " 
ket with it, and he has made twice a much Street is simply this 
as we have on = percentage iF xti we 
In course of my inquiries 1 had luneh 
+ with several representatives of a great I learned m: 
banking house, famous for its successful vice president. of the old National Ban! 
flotations. One of the men was quite echol- ‘Trade, and the president, Mr. A, saw trou- 
arly, and he carefully classed for me t i 
different types of investing companies, plac- to get is 
ing each one under its appropriate heading general in 
as I took notes, There were thone whose re- urged. the Federal 
search studies were world-wide, covering ‘raise discount rates. Did he get any thanks 
all markets, Then there was type for his foresight? I should say pot. When 
engaged in. “selective diversification” in deflation set in, he was blamed right and © 
particular industries in the United States. ° teft for helping to bring jt on.” : 
Then there were those whose 
{formation from 






















































. +. sought to obtain inside int 
any corporations they could make close 
contacts with. ~ One geta no credit for warning pe 
ple of the ‘of speculation. A bank * 
customer B€V~ 










Western city. He happened to be 
and had heen invited to the Juncheon, but him to non fi 
was somewhat awed in the ce of seve months before the crash not only received 
no thanks later on but was bit. 
at the time, The 








presen’ 

eral of his superiors from the home office. 

At this point, however, he joined the con- terly by the customer 

versation for the first time: truth is, of course, that the bankers, com: « 
“Out in my town there is an investment pany executives, brokers, promoters ; 

trust with half a million capital whiel hes insiders, whoever be, not a | 

niready made a million. They have nO con- bit. more cynical in their opere’ 

tacts with anybody and no inside informa- the speculative public in its own dealings. 

ick stocks off The public merely was given what it asked || 
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P it occu) 
where 1 could obtain the most information 
about the new crop of holding and investing 
companies. He replied carelessly = 
ing it. We have & little 

yn. It has quadrupled since protect: 
ay it quadruple again by alone to gamble to his heart's con’ 

Nor am I talking generalities when I say 
maths; it is hard reality, ° 


next spring. 
i is intended when it is 
of these companies were 
almost universally prev’ 
new holding-investing~ } 
































said that many 
started without any plan or program an 
that for a while they. could be run as well by ing, expecially om the 
the office boy 25 by anybody else. Un- company stock issues in the months which © 
fortunately, a8 the inevitable climax ap- the collapse. ‘Thousands of : 
proached, m and more banking and of all kinds and descriptions, counting on @ © 
broke firms and other financial groups quick rise in these new issues, subscribed for © 
of good standing entered t . Im them and then sold out almost immediately | 
iscussing with the financial editor of one on ise. They were not only riders; ina ; 
of the newspapers the names people to sense were free riders. At the height : 
interview and ‘mentioned that of the most of the craze third cousins of clerks in law a) 
conspicuous banking house engaged in such firms were begging for advance information it 
operations. formation’ of trading tay 
pany, so that they might. subscribe and | t m} 
one Stock Ex- 
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“You won't get anything out of them,” 
“They don’t have to talk. Why ride. The story is 
aking too much change firm which had to buy back in the 
market almost inamediately 10,000 shares 
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not make the move. As the are, ragugh ehaire to sit in when the | 
tentative of one of these banking Music stops. Many speculators would have | 
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boom: they wanted to participate in prosperity | 
om petieve if this firm put out a $100,000 they ieved in being a bull on the Unives | 
000. investing company in present States. Oe nt least they would have said 
000 er of the market the stock would ye Staten ow companies were being formed | 
selling at 200,000,000 in a few days. But by ‘such prominent banking and brokerage» 
ior very reason we won't do it Weare ¥y mes that success was insured: But if | 
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to keep these stocks, they would | 
i Pp. & F. CORBIN mace MEW BRITAIN, CONN.’ U- S.A. 
The Americen Hardware Corporegon Successor 
PHILADELPHIA 





CHICA’ 









GOOD B 
UILDINGS DESERVE GOOD HA 
RDWARE 








Need we say more? 


lf we h 
adn’t made 
good hardware i 
in1849, we wo 
° uldn’t 


be makin 
g any hardware in 1930. In the | 
Ong run it 


SINCE 1849 
NEW BRITAIN, CONN., U.S A 


Pay to sell it, P 
ell it h 
. oOo a dwa e 
r r always mak 
es trouble. The American Hardware Corp, Succe 


New Y. hi 
ork Chicago Philadelphia 


doesn't 
pay t 
y to make poor hardware and } 7 
nl Willan - & F. CORBIN 
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TELL YOUR CUSTOMERS! 
How New B-H 


RECTIFYING 
TUBES 


IMPROVE 
RECEPTION 


EVEREAD) 
RAY THEON 


Carton of four 
Eveready Ray- 
theon B-H Tubes. 


EVEREADY 
RAYTHEON B-H 


MILLIONS of “B” eliminator units have been 
sold in the last few years. Giving satisfaction, 
making friends, for those who sold them. 

Few dealers realize the extent of the re- 
placement market in their communities. Have 
you thoroughly combed your community? 

New Eveready Raytheon B-H Tubes give a 
vast improvement in reception. Suggest them 
to customers who are using “B” eliminators. 

They come in handy cartons of four tubes. 
Always have at least one carton on hand! 

* * * 

The Eveready Hour, radio’s oldest commercial 
feature, is broadcast every Tuesday evening at 
nine (New York time) from WEAF over a 
nation-wide N. B.C. network of 30 stations. 


NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, INC. 
General Offices: New York, N. Y. 
Branches: Chicago Kansas City 
New York San Francisco 


Unit of Union Carbide ucC and Carbon Corporation 





EVEREADY 


RAYTHEON 


Trade-marks 








; Padlocks 











CABINET 
LOCKS~- 


HE name “EAGLE” on a 
Cabinet Lock, Padlock or 
other product, assures 
Quality, De pend- 
ability and Security. 





No. 28611. Toy Bank 
Lock. May be used on 
small drawers, etc. 


“Ninety years of lock 
making has taught us 
how.” 


These illustrations in- 
dicate in part the 
wide variety offered 





to assist you in meet- No. 6017. Drawer Lock. Secure 
i Lever Mechanism. Made in sev- 
mg your cusomers eral sizes, both Brass and Steel, 
needs. and for Chests, Wardrobes, etc. 








No. 583. Chest Lock. Made in 
several sizes in Brass and Steel, 
also with Flat Steel Keys. 





Ne. 1016C. Cupboard 
Lock. Made in a num- 
ber of sizes. 


No. 03201. Drawer Iaock. Pin- 
tunbler Mechanism. Made in 
several sizes and for Chests, 
Wardrobes, etc. 


The Eagle Quality Line 


Night Latches Front Door Sets Cabinet Locks 
Store Door Sets Trunk Locks 
Wood Screws Stove Bolts 


_ nis Box co 


= 26 Warren Street Ww — 
Bronch Offices: 


52I Commerce St. 177-179 N.FrankfinS. 4 Bedford St 
Philodelphio, Pa. Chicogo, Hl. Boston, Mase 
Works ot Terryville, Conn. 








ete (a aie By -omees 
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Carpenters — 


Every carpenter and builder 
needs a Blaisdell No. 660. 
It is a soft pencil that 
marks smoothly and clearly 
and fits the purpose. The 
bright red color makes these 
pencils easy to “spot.” An 
attractive display makes 
sales right away. 


For 
Lumbermen— 


Every lumberman likes the 
Blaisdell No. 1151. It makes 
a weatherproof and waterproof 
mark that defies the elements. 
Also a popular seller to rail- 
road workers; surveyors; steel 
mill workers; shipping clerks; 
and others. May be had in 
nine different colors. .Write 
for prices. 



















Every hardware dealer needs 
a Blaisdell No. 792-T for 
stock marking. This pencil 
is just right for making clear, 
readable marks and prices on 
tin, glass, aluminum, china, 
agateware and all polished 
surfaces. New string feature 
eliminates use of knife to cut 
strip before unwinding. Sell 
this pencil to other 
merchants and use it in 
your own store. 


Blaisdel) wrinxvarna uss 
Sesqui-Centennial 1926 


Awarded Gold medal 


Pat’d and Pats. 
Pending 


For 
Marking Stock 


Wrap 





‘Hallowell’ TABLE OF STEEL 


Get a “Hallowell” for your Shipping room— 
handle, wrap and pack Hardware on that one- 
piece Steel Top that never cracks, never 
splinters, but on the contrary, gets smoother 
and more serviceable with age. 
And the “Hallowell,” finished in rich glossy 
Olive Green, besides brightening up the 
whole place because it looks so well, is rigid, 
rugged and inexpensive. 


1368 standard sizes and combinations of 
“HALLOWELL” Steel Benches and Tables 


are carried in stock—therefore no waiting. 


WE MANUFACTURE: 








“HALLOWELL” STEEL WORK-BENCHES 
“HALLOWELL” STEEL WORK-TABLES 


“HALLOWELL” STEEL WORK-BENCHES, 
SEMI-PORTABLE 


“HALLOWELL” STEEL-WOOD WORK-BENCHES 
“HALLOWELL” STEEL-WOOD WORK-TABLES 
“HALLOWELL” STEEL BENCH-DRAWERS 
“HALLOWELL” STEEL CHAIRS AND STOOLS 
“HALLOWELL” STEEL SHOP-FURNITURE 
“HALLOWELL” STEEL FLOOR-TRUCKS 


“HALLOWELL” STEEL LIFT-TRUCK 
PLATFORMS 


“UNBRAKO” HOLLOW SET SCREWS 
“UNBRAKO” SOCKET HEAD CAP SCREWS 
“UNBRAKO” STRIPPER BOLTS 
“UNBRAKO” PIPE PLUGS 

POWER TRANSMISSION APPLIANCES 








Take Your Pick Please—Then Write Us 





STANDARD PRESSED STEEL CO|'@ 




















BRANCHES BRANCHES 
BosTON JENKINTOWN, PENNA. NEW YORE. 


DETROIT BOX §35 ST.LOUIS 
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No. 03776 Robe Hook No. 03352 Tumbler Holder No. 03179 Soap Dish 
White Finish White Finish White Finish 
No. 3776, Nickel Finish No. 3352, Nickel Finish No. 3179, Nickel Finish 
No. X3776, Chromium Finish No. X3352, Chromium Finish No. X3179, Chromium Finish 


i, 


A 
Use TT 





We also make 


Furnit , 
_Trimmings These three ruxcco Bath Room Fixtures are very popular sellers. 
pholsterer’s A 2 : _ 
Nails, Eyelets, Attractive designs, well made, beautifully finished. 
-— and 
ashers 


Choice of White, Nickel, or Chromium Finish may be had 
in all styles shown. The pleasing Chromium Finish over nickel 
plate on a brass body saves the housewife from constant scour- 
ing. They never rust or tarnish. 


Std i td id to i dt dn dl de td 





AMERICAN RING COMPANY  gocton—170 summer St. New York—2 Hudson St. 


is San Francisco—116 New Montgomery St. 
Waterbury Connecticut Chicago—29 E. Madison St. 


PEP EPPS PS SS SSS SS SS SS SP PP PSS SPE PPPS S 


CORBIN 


Wood Screws 
Drive Serews 
Ceach Screws 
Machine Screws 
Set Screws 

Cap Screws 

Saw Serews 
Thumb Screws 
Hand Rail Serews 


Special Automatic Screws 
Machine Products 
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Steve Bolts 

Tire Bolts 

Agricultural Bolts 

Sink Bolts 

Hanger Bolts 

Machine Screw Nuts 
Steve and Tire Bolt Nuts 


— 
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Semi-Finished Nuts 
Castellated Nuts 
S.A.E. Nuts 


ee UNIFORM QUALITY and ADEQUATE STOCK 
Register Chain 

Safety Chain 

Fermsce Chat The CORBIN SCREW CORPORATION 

Sash Chain The American Hardware Corp., Successor 

Escutcheon Pins NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 

Speedometers Warchouses—New York, Chicago, Philadelphia 


Western Factory—Dayton, Ohio 





CORBIN 
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The Correct Size DRib.. 
Quickly Found 















: Packed in a 
A MARKET FOR EVERY neat leather- 
HOME, GARAGE, ette case— 
easily carried 
in tool kit or 
pocket. 








THE STANDARD TOOL ([0: 








CLEVELAND 
New York: 94 Reade St. Chicago: 552 W. Washington Blvd. 
London and Leicester, England Geneva, Switzerland—Im-Fo-Sa 
Fredk. Pollard & Co., Ltd. Successors to J. Lamberciez & Co. 


Paris, France—Burton Fils. 

















SHELBY CABINET LATCH 


A new departure Latch for Cabinet and Cupboard Doors. It is made entirely of wrought metal and 
is furnished in steel or real brass. The slide bolt is operated with the lever. Each Latch is packed with 
screws and two strikes—one strike to be used with full surface butts on doors that fit flush and the 
other with off-set butts on paneled doors. 


DESCRIPTION 
a be ach ain Bie ela pianos ANS oo nse Rota 236° = 3” TR aire ones ens Vise gig Wisi sCarcin eee aR 5/16” 
NPTOE DATED: 66:< cove rcetud 6asuwns %” x 15” i ne ee eee ee "x F5° 


Packed One Dozen in a Box with screws and two strikes. 


Write for our No. 29 Catalog showing complete line of Builders Hardware. 





Manufactured by 


THE SHELBY SPRING HINGE COMPANY, SHELBY, OHIO 


Coast Representative: Pond Hdwe. Specialty Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 
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The Original 
“Horseshoe Magnet” Hammers. 
Steel forgings and strong 
permanent magnets. 


Special shapes and 
sizes for 

Bill-Posters, 

Sign-Men, 


The best magnet 


hammer on the 


market. Window-Dressers, 
: Upholsterers, 
Will give long Decorators, 


Paper-Hangers, 
Casket Trimmers, 


Crate and Box 
Makers and other 
trades. 


and satisfactory 
service in home, 


store, or shop. 





THE HAMMER 
HOLDS THE TACK 


Send for Literature and Prices. 
Name and design trade marks registered U. S. Pat. Off. 
Silver Medal, Panama-Pacific Exposition 


ARTHUR R. ROBERTSON 596 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. 
Sole Manufacturer 























Left Turn— 
SLIDES 


Right Turn— 
SCREWS 







HAMMER’S 


Quick Acting Adjustable 
Heavy Screw Clamps. 


A great timesaver and a steady seller, 


Ruggedly built for long service, extra 
heavy frame. 


A quality product that pays you a 
good profit. 


Write for prices. 


MALLEABLE IRON FITTINGS COMPANY 
Branford, Conn. 





The 


RIBBED BLADE 
Frevenls Slipping 





Mien who 


have tried the 
NON-SKID 


are discarding their 
smooth-blade screw drivers’ 


We a man once tries the new Bridgeport 
Red Crown Non-Skid he buys at least one— 

when he wouldn't be in the market for _ 
other screw driver—simply because it does wor 
that no other screw driver will do! Put the 
Non-Skid Display Stand with Block and Screws on 
your counter! It’s free with opening stock of 
only one dozen quick-selling styles and sizes—costs 
you only $3.67 and sells for $5.50. Order now from 
your jobber or direct. 


The Bridgeport Hdwe. Mfg. Corp. 
Bridgeport, Connecticut 
The World’s Largest Makers of Screw Drivers 


Bridgeport 


TRAOE 


KKK 
KKK 


THE CHOICE of MEN WHO KNOW TOOLS 




















The Wolves of Lenox— 
How their name spread the width 
and breadth of land. In a fear- 
some chorus of barks and sav- 
agely snapping jaws they broke 
from the Highland forests of old 
Scotland and rushed with the 
speed of the wind down thru 
pastured flocks. Nothing stood 
before that super strength, speed 
we and clean cutting teeth—when 
Reng the wolves of Lenox were on the 

































Popularity That 
Insures Greater 
Hack Saw Profits! 


Popularity that has 
spread to every corner 
of the land—a demand 
for ‘‘the tools in the 
Plaid box’’—from shops 

and men to whom hack 

saw blades of  super- 
strong, quick cutting 
and long lasting quali- 
ties are essential. 

Stock up on Wolves of 
Lenox. Watch your prof- 
its shoot up too. Our 
special sales plan will 
help you get these blades 
started in your territory. 

Write for particulars to- 
day. 
The tools in the Plaid box 


American Saw & 


Mfg. Co. 


Springfield 
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ABSOLUTELY 
GUARANTEED 
AGAINST 
BREAKAGE 





MADE OF 
SEMI-STEEL 


WE will replace any claims for 
breakage free of charge. 
Stands finished in Red Enamel and 
j Gold, lasts finished in Black Enamel. 
They sell on sight. 
Lock bearing, strong and rigid. 
Lasts are latest styles. One last for % 
ladies’ shoes. Extra heel piece in- 
cluded for all sizes of heels. 
ij The Last that lasts a lifetime. 


The Fate - Root - Heath Co. 
901 Bell St., Plymouth, Ohio 


N. Y. Office—90-92 W. Bdw’y 
a D. N. Winner, Mgr. 





SS 











Xe On The Road 
To Greater Profits 


This is the quick moving Pickwick Nite 
Coach. Newly designed to correspond in 
outline to the large, well known busses. 
Beautifully finished in attractive color com- 
binations. Strong and sturdy. Priced 
right. Send for illustrated catalog showing 
the entire profit building Kenton line. 






The Kenton Hardware Company 
Kenton, Ohio 















KIMBALL _ELEVATORS 














LIGHT ELECTRIC ELEVATORS 


Kimball Light Electric Elevators operate at 
a low cost. There is a light electric built for 
your requirement as to size, speed, etc. 

Write for particulars on these machines. 
They come sawed, drilled, fitted, ready for 
assembling. 


KIMBALL BROS. CO. 


1217-4] Ninth Street COUNCIL BLUFFS, IOWA 

















Why not 
make REAL money? 


Buying and selling is 
not always the biggest 
profit maker in the re- 
tail business. Cus- 
tomers, as well as mer- 
chandise, need con- 
sideration and _ study. 
All good store mana- 
gers know the value of 
clever store arrange- 
ment and modern dis- 
play methods. 





Modernizing a _ hardware 


store 1S not expensive,—yet Let us help you modernize. 


it invariably produces a Why wait for your competitors 
. : . to force the issue—you don’t 
substantial increase in the have to be told that old fix- 
ome tures will soon be a liability 

volume of merchandise and not an asset. Look into 
1 1 the possibilities now. It costs 

moved—and volume alone nothing to investigate, — and 


can produce real profits. Heller’s Reference Book 28A 


will give you many good ideas. 
Business ’ Store 
Building Equipment 
700 Bryant St., Montpelier, Ohio 
W. C. Heller & Co. 


Sign in the Margin, cut out 
this ad and mail today. 
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3 Stocks inOne forthe 
Customer 


3 Sales inOne forffou 


eee MAKES THE 
ADVANTAGES OF 


GRAPHITE 


AVAILABLE TO INDUSTRY 














For more than a century the Joseph 
Dixon Crucible Company has pio- 
neered in applying the advantages of 
natural flake graphite to the lubri- 
cation problems of Industry. 

The graphite used in all DIXON 
GRAPHITE PRODUCTS is a natu- 
ral flake graphite which in purity, in 
uniformity, in lubricating and pro- 
tecting qualities has never been 
equalled. 

Our obligation to Industry is that of 
incorporating in DIXON GRAPH- 
ITE PRODUCTS the full benefits 
with which Nature has already en- 
dowed Graphite. That this trust has 
been fulfilled is evidenced by Indus- 
try’s recognition and acceptance of 
Dixon Graphite Products. 


DIXON GRAPHITE 
PRODUCTS 


Flake Graphite Graphite Seal 
Graphite Cup Grease Pipe Joint Compound 
Waterproof Graphite Industrial Graphite 
Grease Paint 
Write for Circular 40-C 


JOSEPH DIXON 
CRUCIBLE COMPANY 


Established 1827 


Daca 


Jersey City New Jersey 








HE ARMSTRONG 3-WAY DIESTOCK 

holds three different sets of Kalorized 
ARMSTRONG Adjustable DIES. This means 
that most of your customers can do many jobs 
with this Stock without changing dies, on the 
job, no lost motion, no lost time, but excel- 
lent results. 


You would ordinarily sell but one stock, 
anyway, so here is a chance to make a triple 
sale and give triple satisfaction. 


Your profits are larger. 


Because all No. 2 Kalorized ARMSTRONG 
Adjustable DIES, for all kinds of pipe, bolt, 
rod tubing, etc., can be used in the 3-WAY, 
your opportunity to sell many sets of extra 
dies is great. 


90% of electrical conduit can be threaded 
with the 3-WAY equipped with 14”, 34” and 
1” Dies offering you a splendid chance of 
closing orders with your Electrical customers. 
Plumbers, Engineers, Superintendents, Auto 
Repair Stores, etc., are big, live prospects for 


the 3-WAY. 


Send for Folder G, just off the press, and 
dealer helps. 


JeA RMSTRONG MFG.CO. 


FOUNDED 1869 


or BRIDGEPORTco 


ARMSTRONG 


~ ~~ADJUSTABLE ~ ~~ 


3 WAY DIESTOCK 
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SCREWS 


[ 


No Vacation for 
AMERICAN SCREWS 


ig is a good thing that American 

Screws are not human, otherwise 
they would have needed a “‘vaca- 
tion” in the ninety-six years they 
have been on the market. 


This summer when most of us are 
thinking about vacations American 
ecrews are still on the job holding 
wooden construction together. 


Summertime like the rest of the 
year will bring a lot of calls 
to your. store for American 
Screws. A few cartons of ‘“Han- 
dy Packs” (including the 10 most 
useful sizes in separate packages) 
will help your summer sales. 


Get ‘Handy Packs” from 


your jobber or Write to us. 

















Picnic Time is 
‘Thermos’ Time 


—the time to push Quart size Thermos 
. Bottles with the smart new “Bakelite” cup, 
and three nested aluminum cups. 

Display Quart Size Thermos Bottles 
now to double your vacation-time: sales. 











THE ONLY 


REG. U.S. PAT OFFICE 


BLUE Boy 


Quart size with “ Bakelite” Cup and 


three nested aluminum cups. 


Retails for $2.00 


Boy Blue — Pint size “with Bakelite” Cup. 
Retails for $1.00 












TIRE STOVE MACHINE 
BOLTS BOLTS SCREWS 


AMERICAN SCREW CO 


PROVIDENCE,R.I.,U.S.A. 


WESTERN DEPOT,225 WEST RANDOLPH ST.CHICAGO, IL. 





Put lt Together With Screws 








THE AMERICAN 
THERMOS BOTTLE CO. 


NORWICH, CONNECTICUT 











Sample Display Rooms: 
366 Madison Ayenue 326 N. Michigan Avenue 
New York City Chicago, Illinois 
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Nowatoco Seythook 


For cutting light bushes, weeds and grass 


Twice a grass hook. 








Half a scythe and snath. 


Not a scythe and snath. Half way between. 

SHANK—Pressed steel, in two parts, riveted 
to handle; blade is attached to shank 
by three stove bolts and nuts and is 


easily removed for grinding 


Not a grass hook. 
BLADE—18 inches long, No. 15 ga. sheet steel 
back turned up and web ribbed for 

finished in natural color; 


stiffness ; 

cutting edge ground sharp and po!- 
ished ; oil tempered. 

HANDLE Straight wood, 414 feet long; has a nib 
attached for hand hold. 


Send for Trade-prices. 


NORTH WAYNE TOOL 


OAKLAND, MAINE 


GENERAL SALES OFFICE: 


CO. ‘ 
EARLE BLDG., 6331-6351 TIREMAN AVE. 


DETROIT, MICH. 











with STARS 


STAR 


Star Heel Star Heel 
Plates Are Plates Are 
Starring Heavier and 
With All Wm = Larger Than 
Jobbers " Other 
Brands. 


STARS 


That Are 
Stocking , ANG 
Star Heel 
Better bolts, 


Them. 
Plates Are |]: YS 
( nuts, screws 
and rivets are 


Star Heel ; : 
Brand not made at 
' lead the field 
: { when it comes 


the Pioneer 
Plates Have 
any price. They 
to quality. 


Increased 
for Samples 
product that is 
popularly priced 


Their 
Turnover 
and Profits. and Prices. 
and one that will 
net you a handsome 
profit. 


8 Sizes 
Nos. 00 to 6 
Above illustrations ex- | 
v Shall we send you our 
prices? 


STAR HEEL PLATE CO. | 
2 C1arx BrosRort (hp 


Dealers, here’s 


Write Today || (ae 
> your chance to 


handle a _ quality 


357-391 Wilson Avenue 
Studebaker Ave 
Milldale, Conn. 


Newark, N. J. 
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RETAILERS 


Get This 
FREE DISPLAY 


With your order for 25 FORS- 
BERG Hack Saw Frames in the 
10 most popular selling numbers, 
your jobber will send you this 
striking two color, Orange and 
Black Display Stand for counter 


or window use. 


Size: base, 644” x 14” x 144”; 
height, 20’. Occupies small space. 
Makes sales as soon as_ shown. 
Frames are complete with “Whale 
Brand” Tungsten Unbreakable 
Hack Saw Blades. 


If your jobber cannot supply 
you, write to us, but please try 
your jobber first. 

WRITE 
THE FORSBERG MFG. CO. 


“HACK SAW SPECIALISTS” 
ERIDGEPORT CONNECTICUT 


























X:'TRA QUALITY 


SHOVELS 


Dealers are often asked: ‘“‘What makes INDIANA 
X-tra Quality Shovels so hard to wear out?” It’s 
the unusually tough steel used in their construc- 
tion. This stee! is a product of our own mills. 
It is the same steel used in the finest plows made 
in America. 


And we handle every shovel with the best quality 
Ash obtainable. These are the reasons why so 
many dealers handle the INDIANA line. Ask 


your jobber. 


The 


INGERSOLL STEEL & DISC CO. 


Successor to 


The Indiana Rolling Mill Co. 
Newcastle 


Indiana 
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YOU 
. HARDWARE MEN 


are vitally 
interested 


nN 


WHAT 
THESE MEN 


These Manufacturers = ae T H | N K 


are helping you by advertising 





PHOTOS COURTESY OF BLACK & DECKER MFG. CO. 


in 
Popular Science Monthly 
Boston Varnish Co, (Kyanize) Boston, Mass, HO buys tools and equipment for industries? 


W. B. & J. E. Boice. Toledo, Ohie ° . % 
Electro Magnetic Tool Co... Cleero, Il It makes little difference who signs the order. 
Detroit White Lead Works. . .Detroit, Mich. a te x 

Parks Woodworking Mach. Go, The demand originates, as a rule, with the tool 
nth Dae ins Cee ee user. His preference influences sales all along the line. 


Mand No-tar-in-hoot Coating” Bulan, vt Popular Science Monthly is read both by tool users 
ddison Lesli Plastic Wood ° 
| ei and by the men who sign the orders. More than 350,000 


Waco Tool Works. . .......Chicago, Ill. 

Nicholson File Company. . Providence, B. 1 such men turn to Popular Science for news of processes, 
Sect eres | | Mreton. est eciememplisbicssiany. 
see tien te tas tie tom Sas Eis dindidieded cae caddis cant 
eye ides Adin sinned Med Cospesnnece 4 aan 
Clemson Broun tetown, X.Y. owners—who are the best customers for the hardware 
ae eS: eee store. They buy for themselves, and for their industries, 
Be eg ay heap = ee many times as much hardware as average men. 


Sun tees Sate ce. Pamaiaee, Pe. The leading manufacturers of electric tools and hand 


North Bros. Mfg. Co......Philadelphia, Pa. 


Clay & Lamt Mfg. Co.. .Detroit, Mich. . . . ° 
Champion Spark Plug Co... ‘Toledo, Ohio tools, shop equipment, paint and varnish, etc., advertise 


Delta “Specialty On... tdiimeshee, Wis regularly in Popular Science Monthly. The leading 


Delta Specialty Co. . ...Milwaukee, Wis. 


Yale & hy Mfg. Wa ford, C 4 ° 
Sn ee a a eee, hardware merchants sell these advertised brands. 


Black & Decker Mfg. Co.....Towson, Md. . - a 
crew Co... -Providenee, RI It will pay you to check your stock with the list of 


American Sc Co. 
poarag nat bone ......Attleboro, Mass. 

Bridgeport Hawe. Mfg. Co. Bridgeport, Conn, manufacturers at the left. Use the coupon to get a copy 
Lockwood Motor Co. . Jackson, Mich. 

Russia Cement Co, (Le Page's Glue) of Popular Science Monthly, free, and realize what these 


Gloucester, Mass. f d h | ll 
National Elec. Products Co..New York, N. Y. manutacturers ri in t u § a 
Ar-Con Tool Co. .......Toledo, Ohio are Oo § Oo e P y 0 e 
Billings & Spencer Co. . . Hartford, Conn. 
Midland Appliance Corporation, Chicago, Ill. 


Porter Cable Machine Co,...Syracuse, N. Y. 

United Elec. Motor Co. . .New York, N. Y. * 

5. 2D. Walla Ee. . 626s scay Chicago, Ill. 

H. Gertsner & Sons..........Dayton, Ohio 

Greenfield Tap & Die Corp. .Greenfield, Mass. 

Plomb Tool Co..........Los Angeles, Cal. 

Goodell-Pratt Co. Greenfield, Mass. 
E. C. Atkins & Co., .. . Indianapolis, Ind. 
Henry Disston & Sons, Inc. . Philadelphia, Pa. 
Wooster Brush Co. Wooster, Ohio 
Vichek Tool Co. fieveland, Ohio Popular Science Monthly, 381 Fourth Ave., New York. 
J. J. Farrand Co Berlin, N. H. 
Savogran Co................Boston, Mass. 


a es get Be Address 








Please send, without charge, a copy of the current issue of PopuLAR SCIENCE MONTHLY to 
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FORSTNEI 


Labor Saving Auger Bit 


























Why Not Sell Them In Sets? 


A good many dealers are selling 
Forstner Auger Bits in sets of 9, 11, and 
17, instead of one or two at a time, and 
profiting greatly by doing so. 





It’s easy to sell them in sets, because 
every woodworker needs the entire set 
in his work and will buy it readily if 
you show him the advantages of keep- 
ing the bits in a handy, compact case, 
each size in its proper place—always 
convenient and ready for use. 


others. They cut from the outer rim. 
Will bore any arc of a circle in any di- 
rection. The entire surface is at work 
all the time, no jagged ends; every part 
of the work is smooth and polished, 
regardless of the grain or knots in the 
wood. 


Used for such work as core boxes, fine 
and delicate patterns, veneers screen 
work, scalloping, fancy scroll twist 
columns, newels, ribbon molding and 





Forstner Auger Bits are unlike all mortising. 


The Progressive Mfg. Co. 


Torrington, Conn., U. S. A. 


Send for 
Catalog 


and Discounts 
















































Sets of 9, 11, 17 bits are fur- 
nished in compact cases for 
the convenience of the user. 
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“ATLAS TACKS point 


to bigger sales for you” 


You can have Atlas Tacks and Small Nails to 


meet the needs of any type of customer. 


A complete line is available in both quality 


and price range. 


Atlas Tacks and Small Nails are clean cut, 
' sharp, serviceable items that will please your 


customers ... and bring them back for more. 
Leading jobbers handle the Atlas Line. . . it 
will pay you to specify them by name in your 


orders. 


ATLAS TACK 


CORPORATION 


FAIRHAVEN, MASS. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. i \" 
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Air Dried Spruce with Full Strength in 











Lj 1 ¢ 4 FT | LADDERS 

STRONG ABCO oneness 
rd A PLEASURE 

* 4 © = LSPRUCE LADDE ~ 


TRADE MARK 








LADDERS FOR EVERY PURPOSE 


Write for Our Latest Booklet 
and Price Sheet 
























































Single Ladder 





Fruit Single 
























































New York Office and Stock 






Philadelphia Office and Stock 
W. W. PLANKINTON, Rep. PUTNAM & CO. 
2401 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. - 32 Howard St., New York City 


W.W. BABCOCK COMPANY, Bath, N. Y. 
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HAVE YOU SEEN 


Door knobs that never wear shabby, that cannot 
rust, have no plating to wear off, and made 
in colors to match various woods, were destined 
to find a ready market, and they did. The sales of 
Bakelite Molded door knobs are increasing day 
by day and month by month. 

These door knobs, with roses and key escutcheons 
to match, are formed of Bakelite Molded in one 
solid piece, and are very strong. The color goes 
clear through the material, and is stain proof. 


BAKELITE CORPORATION, 247 Park Avenue, New York. 


THESE BAKELITE MOLDED DOOR KNOBS#2 


The permanent finish is acquired in the mold. 
Bakelite Molded door knobs have a-hard, smooth 
surface that may be wiped clean with a damp cloth. 
The various finishes of Bakelite Molded knobs 
include mahogany red, burled walnut brown, and 
black. They make a most inviting display on a 
counter or in a window, and sell easily. The makers 
of Bakelite Molded door knobs and sets, the 
National Brass Co., Grand Rapids, Michigan, will 
gladly send full particulars. 


CHICAGO OFFICE, 635 West 22nd Street 


BAKELITE CORPORATION OF CANADA, LIMITED, 163 Dufferin Street, Toronto, Ontario 





BAK 


REGISTERED 


“The registered Trade Mork and Symbol! shown may be used only on products 
ode from matenais manviactured by Bokelte Corporation. Under the copr 











= LITE 


V. ©. PAT. OFF 





tol “B” is the numerical sign for infinity, or unlimited quantity It symbolizes the 
infinite number of present ond future Yan &f Bakelae Corps tion's products” 


THE MATERIAL OF = THOUSAND USES 
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are working for YOU-NOW 


Here are two grass shears that are selling 
and are considered by many people as indis- 
pensable as the lawn mower. 


They’re as modern as tomorrow and they’re 
backed by a practical selling plan that pro- 
tects both your sales and your profits. 


Literally thousands of independent dealers 
are finding in Doo-Klips an answer to the 
question, “How can we sell more goods ata , 
greater profit ?”’ 


Dealers and 


Jobbers — 


Investigate Doo-Klips if you’re in- 
terested in increased sales and 
profits. They offer you both. 


Oe LYOO SKU ID Line 


Made by The Alliance Manufacturing Co. !iznse 
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SIZE WAS THE 
FACTOR OF SECURITY 
YEARS AGO 











, as evinced by the illustration of the 
: lock on the left. 


In this modern age the trustworthy pro- 
tection afforded by the Corbin Extruded 
Metal Padlock perfectly meets the re- 
quirements. 


Made from a solid block of extruded 
brass metal machined to receive the 
Corbin pin tumbler mechanism and pro- 
viding a practically unlimited number of 
changes which can be had with master 
and grand masterkeys. 








The easy operation of the key in the key- 
way opens the lock quickly and a light 
pressure on the shackle snaps it closed. 


Stock Corbin Extruded Metal Padlocks— 
Their worth is proven by their consistent 
satisfactory performances at all times 


The above illustration is eas 
S09 chew of dhe dated tasks and under all conditions. 


Made in Russia and was Write for descriptive folder ADF2. 
constructed entirely by hand. 








CORBIN CABINET LOCK CO. 


The American Hardware Corp., Successor 


NEW BRITAIN, CONN.,U.S.A. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 
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_ WALWORTH | 
DRIVE 
WELL POINTS 


: Have Unusually Large Filtering Capecey y 













Eee: True and Straight _ : 
Hs f Never Buckle—Never Bend |i | 





! "Paula Shouldes in Plas : ; . 
Takes Force: of Blows ne 






a EFFICIENT 
ECONOMICAL 

















FOR WALL OR WINDOW 
EL ERIE AG: 








@This new 13” x 16” display piece is printed in three 
colors to show your customers the construction and ad- 
vantages of Walworth Well Points. ®@ You can hang it 
on the wall or in the window to call attention to this 
profitable item right now when so many people who 
have.country places, summer camps or stock farms will 
be wanting to drive wells quickly and conveniently. © 
Your reqular hardware jobber can supply you with 
this selling help. 
Walworth Company, Sales Offices: 60 East 42nd St., New York 


Walworth Company, Limited, 660 St. Catherine St. West, Montreal, P. Q. 
Waiworth International Co., 11 Broadway, New York, Foreign Representative 


STE RC RTE RR I Sa 
GET ONE FREE WITH YOUR NEXT ORDER 
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“Here it is...in the 
Brown & Sharpe Catalog” 
ooo fst the Micrometer he wants 


You, too, probably have calls from skilled mechanics 
for Micrometer Calipers of sizes and types not com- 
monly used. 


That is where our Small Tool Catalog No. 31 comes in 
handy. You will find described in it micrometers to 
fit any requirement. 


As a pioneer in the manufacture of reliable microm- 
eters, Brown & Sharpe has constantly added new types 
and sizes. Today there are over 400 different Brown 
& Sharpe Micrometers which meet the demands of 
practically every shop. You can recommend every 
Brown & Sharpe Micrometer with the assurance that 
it is backed by a fine reputation for quality and 
reliability. 


Keep a stock of our Small Tool Catalog No. 31 
BS always at hand for the convenience of your me- 
chanic trade. You'll find it helps you to sell more 
tools. Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co., Providence, R. I. 


Brown & Sharpe Tools 


“WORLD’S STANDARD OF ACCURACY” 
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To Help 
You Sell 


Pexto has always 
maintained an ade- 
quate policy of helping 
the hardware man sell 
Pexto tools. Every line— 
from hammers on down 
through all the tools—is 
backed up by a smart array 
of booklets, folders, display 
cards, display stands—silent 
salesmen for each product. 


And all this material is 
“store tested” to- prove its 
efficiency in moving goods. 
It is proven promotion be- 
fore it is sent to you. 


Many display stands are 
furnished to which the ac- 
tual merchandise is fastened 
so that the customer may 
handle it—may “heft” the 
tool and judge of its bal- 
ance. This is the kind of 
display that moves tools off 
shelves. 








THE NAME 
PEXTO—AND 
WHAT IT MEANS 


For over 110 years, the name Pexto has stood for honest 
tools. 

Careful workmanship, coupled with materials selected not 
on price but on the basis of the wear they will give—have 
combined to build up an enviable reputation in the in- 
dustry. 

Pexto tools are distinctly not “cheap” tools—neither are 
they expensive. They are designed to meet a special mar- 
ket that demands merchandise of honest quality at prices it 
can afford to pay—and of all the markets this is the great- 
est and the most profitable to cultivate. 

Behind Pexto tools is a nation-wide service organization 
of fine wholesalers. They carry Pexto in stock always and 
can give immediate shipment. 

Send for catalogue No. 26-T covering complete line of 
mechanics hand tools, if you haven’t a copy already. 








Pruning Shears 


THE PECK, STOW & WILCOX CO. 


Wrenches 


ae ‘ 
Plies. Southington, Conn. 

cr rivers Fender and Body 
Braces U. S. A. Dent Removing 


Tools 


IT PAYS TO CONCENTRATE—ON PEXTO 
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Mr. Advertiser: 





Give your jobbers recognition in your advertisements. The following 
letter from George A. Fernley, Secretary of the National Hardware 
Jobbers Association, contains a practical suggestion for making your 
advertisements more productive. Read it carefully. 


A large proportion of the advertisers in HaRDWARE AGE, 
recognizing that the greater part of the hardware business 
flows through the jobber-to-dealer channel, usually refer 
the dealers to their jobbers, either directly or by inference 
in most of their advertisements. 

May we again suggest that every one of your advertise- 


ments carry a clearly expressed suggestion that the dealer 
HARDWARE AGE 


approach his jobber for your products? 
A Unit of the United Business Publishers, Inc. 
239 West 39th Street New York City 
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The Sweetest Sap 
Always Makes the 
Most Sugar 


Early Spring in Vermont, and the 
sap’s running—but it’s been raining 
for three days. The buckets are full, 
but it’s mostly rain water, and the boys 
are tired of lugging just water up to 
the sugar house. Seeing Uncle “Eph” 
coming across the lot, one of them slips 
down to the brook and bails up a 
bucket of brook water. 











“Uncle ‘Eph’, I don’t think this sap is 
worth collecting.” You Push Less 


The old man takes the bucket, hoists Beeause It Pulls More 
it up and takes a sip. “Well, Boys, it 
tastes some sweet. I guess we’d better 
save it.” 


The screw point of a Russell Jennings 
Auger Bit is clean-threaded, sharp and ac- 
curate. It screws easily into the wood and 


ee boili ng to make brook draws the bit after it with far less pressure 
than you usually find necessary. And when 


i . There’ - 

a ee lel ga 4 Hf the keen lips of a Russell Jennings Bit meet 
ume... plenty of it... but the wood, they bite clean and true. 
SUGAR. . There’s a great deal of 
brook water flowing in the hardware Ping 

7 . Bits sized to micrometric measurements by 
business. It makes for volume, and it , oe 

- 5 +] skilled workmen, but each bit is tested in 

may taste “one eareen, but don t let hickory before it leaves the factory. 
it fool you . . . the profits just aren’t 
there when you boil it down. 


Not only are Russell Jennings Auger 


These are some of the reasons why deal- 
ers find it so easy to sell Russell Jennings 
Auger Bits to critical buyers. 


That’s one of the Why’s of HARD- 


WARE AGE ... to help you watch Distributed Thru Wholesalers 
the sap of business, and choone the Sin: Waal Ienntiggs Wile. Co 
sweetest. In closest contact with all Chester; Comm 


phases of this great field of hardware, 
the broad viewpoint of its editors is 
passed on to you each week, so that 
when you boil down your year’s busi- 
ness there will be the best possible 
showing of syrup and good rich sugar. 




















— 
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SPRINGHINGES «| ase : haste SPRING HINGES 


Look for the Trade Mark u 4 Hyatt Look for the Trade Mark 








Graham, Anderson, Probst 4 White—Architects 
Civic Opera Building 
Chicago 


Recognition Worth Winning 


The selection of Chicago Spring Hinges for use on 
this great building is a worthy recognition of their qual- 
ity and value. 


Countless artists appearing in this building will strive 
for recognition of their ability. They know that public 
approval will mean to them what years of recognition, 
within the building industry, has meant to Chicago 
Spring Hinges. 


Chicago Spring Hinge Compang. 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 
U. 6A. 


~-(CHICAGO) 


“Triplex” Double Acting SPRI NG HING ES “Triplex” Lavatory Door 
Spring Hinge Spring Hinge 
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Wages Instead At a recent meeting of directors 
of Tips of the National Restaurant Asso- 


ciation, it was advocated that tips 
in restaurants be abolished and 
higher wages paid to waiters and waitresses. 

This is a move in the right direction. There is no 
more reason why the person who serves a patron with 
food, for which that patron pays full price, should re- 
ceive a tip for that service than that a hardware sales- 
man should be tipped by a customer for wrapping up 
his purchases. Tipping is a pernicious custom and 
should be abolished. 


The Mounting Taxes in connection with motor 
Toll of vehicles have increased 40 per cent 
Motor Taxes during the past five years. Last 

year motorists paid approximately 
929 millions of dollars in various forms of taxes on 
motor vehicles; this includes registrating fees, special 
municipal motor taxes, gasoline and personal property 
taxes. 

These taxes have been mounting with increasing ra- 
pidity each year. 1929 showed an increase over 1928 
of about $131,000,000. It is estimated that American 
motorists will pay well over a billion dollars in motor 
vehicle taxes for 1930. 

We wonder how much of this tremendous tax in- 
crease is justified; how much “dollars-and-cents” return 
the motorists or the country at large will get for their 
money. Also, we can’t help thinking how much hard- 
ware and other merchandise could be purchased for a 
billion dollars. 

Some merchants have contended that installment buy- 
ing of motor cars has seriously hampered business in 
other lines. How about taxes on motor vehicles? They 
have to be paid in spot cash. 
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If times are really as bad as some would have us 
believe, why is it so difficult to get a reasonably good 
seat at a worth-while talking picture? 


Telephone The United States has more than 
Sales half of all the telephones in the 
Possibilities world, according to the last tele- 

phone census. Of 32,712,284 tele- 
phones, 19,341,295 are in this country. 

The figures computed on a basis of population are 
even more favorable. According to the census referred 
to, Uncle Sam has over 16 telephones for each 100 peo- 
ple in his dominion. In communities of less than 50,000, 
the average is about 12 telephones per 100 people. 

With this in mind, we wonder if the American hard- 
ware merchant is taking» full advantage of the merchan- 
dising opportunities presented by the telephone. 


They, Too, Chain stores have their profit wor- 
Have Their ries just as independent retailers 
Worries do. Reports for 1929 indicate that 

they barely hold their own so far 
as profits were concerned during that period. 

Naturally gross sales showed increases, but that was 
largely due to the addition of new store units. The sig- 
nificant thing is that the percentage of profit earned on 
each dollar of sales did not increase, but in many cases 
declined sharply. 

Independent retailers are inclined to think that every- 
thing is smooth sailing in chain store circles. As a mat- 
ter of fact, our chain competitors are facing plenty of 
rough weather. They realize that no merchandising 
concern can go on indefinitely, adding new stores, with- 
out adding to net profits. 

It’s the old VOLUME story all over again. 


SAUNDERS NORVELL, Contributing Editor 
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What are they doing 
at Headquarters? 


HE hardware retailer is in the front line of the 

selling campaign—in hand to hand combat with 
the consumer, so to speak. In back of him, in true 
military fashion, the jobber is busy bringing up sup- 
plies. But what are they doing at Headquarters? Is 
the manufacturer bending every effort to devise spe- 
cialties that will help the retailer win his market? Or 
is he trading with the retailer’s competitor? . . . 
McKinney believes it is vital that every retailer should 
know each manufacturer’s policy in this regard. To 
supply both sides is Business Bigamy. McKinney 
having chosen the hardware trade to distribute its 
goods concentrates its energies on supplying special- © 
ties that give the hardware merchant a decided edge 
on his market. 


VP hatha ny LR 


President 
McKINNEY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH, PENNA. 


McKINNEY HARDWARE 


The Jewelry of the Home 


MCKINNEY FORGED IRON HARDWARE 
MCKINNEY HINGEs (ALL KINDS) 

MCcKINNEY Door LOcKsS 

McKINNEY GARAGE HARDWARE AND PADLOCKS 


& 
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ur trade right now Is 






WITHIN FIVE PER CENT of 
OUR BEST YEAR” 


OOL enthusiasm is alive and 
laughing in the big store of 
the Philip Gross Hardware 
& Supply Co., Milwaukee—alive 
and laughing to the tune of $60,000, 
two-thirds of which yearly volume 
is done at retail; the other third 
comes from the industries and the 
schools. John Weinsheimer, sea- 
soned in the business, has charge of 
the Gross tool department. 

“Despite the changing conditions 
we hear so much about,” says Mr. 
Weinsheimer, “our tool trade right 
now is within 5 per cent of our 
best year.” That is a strong state- 
ment; the company is now largely 
in the hands of the third generation ; 
it has closed the books on many a 
good business year. 

Contractors buy much of their 
working equipment out of the Gross 
tool stock; they are conceded the 
customary discount. For the devel- 





opment of its industrial tool busi- 
ness the firm gets out a special cata- 
log of its own. This brings in a 
considerable flow of mail orders, al- 
though regular calls are made on 
the factories by Gross representa- 
tives. 

Tools are sold to schools for their 
manual training departments. Oc- 
casionally school tools are shipped 
as far as Missouri, Kansas and 
Oklahoma. An inquiry came not 
long ago from Philadelphia. If a 
school shop instructor in Fremont, 
Neb., say, inquiries, Mr. Weins- 
heimer asks him to make out a 
complete and clearly specified list 
of the tools needed; that done, the 
Gross company is prepared to quote. 

Usually, however, such. inquiries 
come from the purchasing depart- 
ments of the boards of education. 
This school tool business is growing. 
Milwaukee alone buys $30,000 


oe " — = 
Stanley 


he 


A large window devoted entirely to hand tools by the M. S. Young Co., Allentown, Pa. Every item bears a price ticket 


Says John Weinsheimer, of the 
tool department of the Philip 
Gross Hardware and Supply 
Co., Milwaukee, Wis., who at- 
tributes the success at his de- 
partment to “A Big Line and 
a good layout.”—School Tool 
business is heavy. 


worth of hand tools a year. Of this 
trade the Gross company gets its 
share. 

Yet such trade is somewhat va- 
riable. To the Sheybogan ( Wis.) 
schools the firm sells about $200 
worth of hand tools a year, but to 
the schools in Two Rivers, Wis., a 
much smaller place, three times as 
many tools are sold. In every city 
such purchases are likely to vary 
from year to year. Over a fairly 
large field the Gross company sends 
a salesman to call on the school 
purchasing departments. 

(Continued on page 150) 
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PAUL SHERROD of Lubbock, 
Texas, has had the experience 
of the latest type of competi- 
tion from the Mail Order house 
—their branch store. 


Read what he has to 
tell you.... 


WHAT MY 








si GC MPETITORS 


T has been said “Nothing is constant but change,” 
and so it is with successful hardware merchan- 
dising. I have made a study of the goods, prices, 
display, customers, personnel and other factors 
connected with the mail order branch store located 
in our town. This concern is an outstanding ex- 
ample of the change in policy with the change of the 
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time. As we all know, this concern started originally 
as an exclusive mail order house, and they had a won- 
derful system worked out. Then came impraved.local 
selling methods—display of merchandise with .priceg.in- 
stead of catalog display with prices—and now the are 
spending millions to meet this issue with local stores. 

Let us get it out of our minds that we must; do any- 
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44 UCCESSFUL chain systems 


are a detriment only to small 
merchants who are asleep,” Mr. 
Sherrod quotes H. T. Parsons, 
Woolworth head, as saying. “They 
hurt only stores whose owners are 
in a rut and won't try to get out. 


“Enterprising merchants welcome 
the advent of model, up-to-date 
stores of chain systems in their 
cities, for the chains are scientific 
merchandisers, and they bring new 
ideas which the other stores can 
apply to their own enterprises.” 


Mr. Sherrod, as the title of this story 
implies, tells how to use the ideas 
that are to be gleaned from these 
merchandisers, and maintains that 
you can beat the chains a mile. 


By PAUL L. SHERROD 


Sherrod Bros. Hardware Co., Lubbock, Texas 


thing because it has always been done so. I am still a 
young man and my experience in the hardware business 
is not so very long, but I can note many changes in suc- 
cessful business methods during my time. 





corner. 
















PAUL SHERROD 


Many things regarded as absolute laws in the retail 
hardware business a generation ago are now known to 
be entirely wrong——the customers are the same people 
they used to be—but something has been learned about 
their mental processes that was not known before—at 
least scientific business men have learned it and by 
scientific methods are winning the battle for business. 

There has been alot of argument and discussion about 
how to run a hardware store. Some ideas of today 
appear to be very radical, but before questioning them it 
would be well to consider all the facts. 

We must not jump at a new theory because it is new— 
we must not discard the 
old one because it is old 
—but we must consider 
the proved facts and 
then decide upon the 
road we wish to follow. 

A wise dealer is one 
who is capable of profit- 
ing by the mistakes or 
by the success of his 
competitor. And by his 
competitor I don’t mean 
necessarily the hard- 
ware dealer around the 
Every auto dealer, every furniture dealer, dry 


goods store, music store, chain store, all of us are com- 
peting for the customers’ dollars. 
‘Continued on page 152) 














“When a dealer or jobber finds identical 
goods being sold at cut prices by the chains 


—or catalog houses, he should immediately 


place this line on sale—clean it out com- 


pletely and never again stock it unless he 


gets positive guarantees of protection from 


the manufacturer” .... E. B. Gallaher 


WOULD YOU 


Help an Outlaw 
Beat Up Your Best Friend ? 


OU all remember the old 

saying, “The Lord helps 

him who helps himself,” 

—there is more truth and 

common sense in this say- 

ing than most of us 
suspect. 

I am deluged with letters, sent me 
by dealers and jobbers, complaining 
of the unfair competition they are 
subjected to by the chain store and 
the catalog house—asking what can 
be done to meet their ruinous prices 
—arid every time I receive such a 
letter I get hot under the collar, be- 
cause I realize too well that the com- 
plaining merchant is probably offer- 
ing the Chain the greatest possible 
help by carrying identical merchan- 
dise at higher prices, thereby spread- 
ing an umbrella over his competitor 
and making it easy for him to do 
business. 

Let us assume a concrete case: 


by E. B. GALLAHER 


Editor, Clover Business Service 
Treasurer, Clover Manufacturing Co., 
Norwalk, Conn/ 


Suppose you are out shopping for a 
certain article—you find what you 
want, priced at $1, at a hardware 
store. You cross the street and find 
the same article—made by the same 
manufacturer—branded and packed 
in the same manner — which is 
offered at 80 cents. Where are you 
going to make your purchase? Mind 
you, the same identical article being 
sold for $1 in one place and for 80 
cents in another! 





Editor’s Note: These articles by Mr. 
Gallaher, a recognized authority in matters 
pertaining to the Economics of Business— 
represent his own unbiased opinion of the 
subjects treated. 

HARDWARE AGE holds no brief for 
or against the opini expressed, which are 
presented by Mr. Gallaher as his voluntary 
contribution to the Hardware Industry. 

Both the Author and HARDWARE 
AGE will, however, welcome any comments 
from our readers or suggestions of subjects 
for Mr. Gallaher to discuss in future articles. 
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'E. B. GALLAHER 


It does not require much intelli- 
gence to conclude that, no matter 
how loyal you may be to your home- 
town dealer, you are going to buy 
from the Chain at 80 cents—it’s 
simply a case of human nature as- 
serting itself. 

Yet thousands of dealers are do- 
ing this very thing—helping the 
Chain to take trade away from them 
by carrying identical merchandise 
which they cannot sell at a profit at 
chain-store prices. 

Now, let us take another case: 
You go into your local hardware 
store and see an article which you 
want, listed at $1—you then go to 
the Chain across the street and see a 
similar article, but not identical, 
listed at 80 cents. Your suspicions 
are naturally aroused, as you know 
that Chains have a way of putting 
out shoddy goods, which they palm 
off as “just as good at a lower 
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price’—again, this is your human 
instinct asserting itself. 

You go back to your home-town 
dealer and ask why he is charging 
$1 for this article, when a similar 
one is being sold by the Chain for 
80 cents, and ninety-nine times out 
of a hundred the dealer can give you 
all the proof that is necessary to 
convince you that he is offering a 
superior article, which is actually 
cheaper and a better buy at $1 than 
is the “just-as-good” article offered 
by the Chain at 80 cents. 


Shoddy Goods at Long 
Margins 

Remember, the Chains and cata- 
log houses have established in the 
mind of the consumer a very defi- 
nite reputation for selling, at low 
prices, cheap and shoddy goods on 
which there is a very long margin, 
in competition with similar but 
high-class, reliable goods which 
must be sold at higher prices. 

So long as this clearly defined 
condition is understood, the con- 
sumer who wants shoddy goods at 
a low price will go to the Chain; 
but when he wants reliable goods he 
will go to the dealer who carries 
nothing else, and is always willing 
to pay a fair price. 

Knowing these human reactions 
full well, the Chain is always on the 
lookout to buy and offer nationally 
known goods at cut prices, in order 
to fool the consumer into believing 
that all its prices are low—which 
they are not. 

The dealer is therefore playing 
directly into the hands of the Chain 
and catalog house when he carries 
these identical high-class goods at a 
higher price; as it offers a direct 
basis for comparing prices, and this 
is exactly what the Chain is after. 


Nationally Known Goods Used 
as Decoys 


It is now no secret that the Chain 
and catalog houses make their prof- 
its on off-brand goods and special 
items which they control, and that 
their principal reason for stocking 
standard, nationally known goods is 
for the purpose of using them as 
decoys. These nationally known 
goods, on which there is a recog- 
nized and advertised price, are in- 


variably employed as _loss-leaders 
and are always sold at near cost or, 
in many instances, below cost, with 
the sole purpose in mind of tricking 
the consumer into believing that all 
goods in the store are sold cheap; 
while, as a matter of fact, when ac- 
tual values are considered, the bulk 
of their stocks is sold at excessive 
profits. 


Manufacturers Who Double- 
Cross the Dealer 


There are certain manufacturers 
of standard goods who make it a 
business to double-cross the inde- 
pendent dealer and jobber by offer- 
ing, either directly or indirectly, 
identical merchandise to the Chains 
and catalog houses, thereby driving 
a knife into the vitals of their inde- 
pendent outlets in order to realize a 
doubtful gain for themselves. 

What should the dealer and the 
jobber do under such conditions? It 
seems almost a foolish question ; yet, 
in view of the fact that practically 


every dealer and every jobber in the 
country has been falling for this 
nonsense, and are today offering 
their competitors the greatest help 
and comfort within their power, I 
will answer by stating that when a 
dealer or jobber finds identical 
goods being sold at cut prices by the 
Chains or catalog houses, he should 
immediately place this line on sale—- 
clean it out completely and never 


stock it again unless he gets positive _ 


guarantees of protection from the 
manufacturer. 

This is an unusually auspicious 
time to separate the sheep from the 
goats; as even manufacturers, who 
under boom conditions might have 
played fair with their trade, are very 
apt, in times like these, to grab at 
any business in sight and offer their 
standard lines to Chains and catalog 
houses. 

Cut all such manufacturers off 
your list—sell only goods which are 
NOT being sold by the Chains at cut 
prices. Remember, “The Lord helps 
him who helps himself.” 





competition. 





Read this message to independent dealers 


who are facing chain and mail order store 


Thousands of dealers are helping the chain 
to take trade away from them by carrying 
identical merchandise which they cannot 


sell at a profit at chain store prices. 


The dealer is playing directly into the hands 
of the chain when he carries these identi- 
cal goods at a higher price; as it offers a 
direct basis for comparing prices, and this 


is exactly what the chain is after. 
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Fig *3 


In this plan note how the arrangement is made so that only one of the columns in the store. is in the aisle. 


The dotted lines 


show how easy it is for customers to circulate in a store arranged after this plan 


PLANNING A Harpwakrel 


By JOHN H. GANZER 


OW the center of the store is to be arranged 
depends upon its width and also on whether 
it is desired to feature the smaller goods 
or bulky goods. : 

In either event the center of the store is 

the most valuable space and should be 

allotted to those goods which show the best margin and 
are most easily sold through proper display. 

To look at the center of some stores you would think 
they were warehouses instead of places where customers 
were to buy merchandise, but it is in such stores that the 
greatest results can be obtained. 

To get the most out of the center space in any store 
ample aisles must be provided so that customers may 
circulate freely both lengthwise and crosswise of the 
store. With good aisles customers can get around and 
find many things to buy that they otherwise would 
never think of while in the store. While these aisles 
must be ample, at the same time care must be taken to 
see that they are not too wide, as this is almost as bad as 
not having them wide enough. 


Center aisles running lengthwise of the store are 
best when from 3% to 5 feet wide. In determining the 
best width consideration must be given to the number of 
people entering the store. Obviously a store on a busy 
street in the large city will require wider aisles than the 
store in the suburbs or in the small town. Aisles as 
narrow as 3 feet can be used successfully where there 
are never many people in the store at one time and where 
vou are crowded for space. Where the aisles are too 


wide customers are not brought close enough to the 
displays. They sail down the wide aisle, get what they 
want and are gone without having the proper opportu- 
nity to buy other merchandise they might need. 

In our initial article in HARDWARE AGE we showed the 
first step in laying out the plan for a store approximately 
23 feet wide by 75 feet long and which had a stairway 
projection that took off 4 feet at the front of the store. 

The side wall fixtures planned for this store were 2% 
feet wide on each side, so it left us 14 feet between the 
wall fixtures available for aisles and displays. 

The old way of arranging a store of this kind would 
be to put show cases in front of the wall fixtures with 
an aisle down the center. But an arrangement like that 
will not sell goods today. 

Experience has proved that it is better to let the cus- 
tomers get right up to the displays in the wall cases and, 
by putting an island arrangement of display counters 
down the center of the store, we can have two aisles 
working for us instead of one. 

If we use the standard 7 foot length of display counter 
it will leave us a 314 foot aisle on either side. This 
will give us an aisle that might be wider if we had the 
room but at any rate it will be wide enough because it 
will bring the merchandise right under the nose of our 
customers so they cannot help seeing it. 

The question is often asked as to why most standard 
display counters are 7 feet instead of some other length. 
It is simply because with a 7-foot counter, which is 20 
inches wide inside the rim, you can put two of them 
back to back and leave a 22-inch space for the sales- 
person, at the same time using a 7-foot counter across 
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The first chapter of this series on the 
arrangement of a hardware store for profit 
appeared in the June 5th issue of Hardware 
Age. This is the second installment and 
is the third successive step in the process 
of modernizing your store arrangement, 


guided by this authority on the subject. 


E STORE FOR p ROFIT 


e 


CHAPTER TWO 


the front and back of the island arrangement, as shown 
in Fig. 6. The rims or rub rails of the counters should 
project from 3 to 5 inches in order to allow foot room 
for customers and make it easy for them to examine the 
displays closely. 

Customers like to see the merchandise and examine it. 
The more you let them do this and the easier you make 
it for them, the more they will buy in your store. 

A merchant said to me the other day, “If I could only 
get my salespeople to show more merchandise, I am sure 
we could sell much more,” but why depend on the sales- 
people to show it when you can by proper display put 
all the merchandise in the store out where all the cus- 
tomers can see it. Selling is no longer so much a 
matter of salesmanship as it is of showmanship. ~ 

After laying out the aisles which are to run lengthwise 
in the store, the next step is the locating of the cross 
aisles. Cross aisles should be not more than 20 feet 
apart and if room permits, should be a little wider than 
the lengthwise aisles. 


I N the particular store shown in Fig. 3 the best ar- 
rangement would be to have a cross aisle just back of the 
first island arrangement of four counters. It would 
be better to have six counters in that first island instead 
of four, but to do so we would have to sacrifice one 
cross aisle; so rather than do this we will use the four- 
counter arrangement. 

Following the first four-counter island in the center 
of the store comes our first cross aisle, which should be 
about 5 feet wide. A good, wide cross aisle makes it 
easy for people to get from one side of the store to the 





JOHN H. GANZER 


other and brings them in contact with the largest pos- 
sible number of displays. 

Next comes the space in the center of the store for the 
display of low, bulky goods, such as washing machines, 
lawn mowers, incubators, ironers, radios and similar 
lines. In many stores where display counters have been 
installed these large, bulky goods have been pushed way 
to the back of the store or, in many instances, to the 
basement or second floor, where they are almost out of 
sight and forgotten. Yet every hardware man, who 
has made a careful study of his business, knows that it 
is on these larger sales that he makes his money and 
gets his volume. The ofd saying, “Out of sight is out 
of mind,” is exceptionally true when it comes to mer- 
chandising. Goods that are displayed sell and those 
that are hid stay there. 

In bringing gas heaters from the second floor to the 
first floor one merchant found that his sales increased 
just five times over what they were on the second floor. 

Some of the larger stores, of course, have large de- 
partments on the second floor or in the basement, but 
unless there is enough business so that salespeople can 
be kept in these departments all the time it is hard to 
make them pay. Even in the large store, with depart- 
ments on more than one floor, a sprinkling of these 
larger items should always be in sight on the main 
floor, so that customers coming into the store will be re- 
minded that these goods are carried. 

Back of the bulky goods it would be a good plan to 
have another island of four display counters for the dis- 
play of the many necessities carried in the hardware 
store and which customers must come to the hardware 
store to get. These small items should be at the rear 
of the store in order that customers coming for them 

(Continued on page 162) 
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Forget the Heat and Hustle 


Here’s August Advertising to Help 
You Clear Out Summer Stocks 
and Bring Dollars to Your Store 


Above to the right, we picture the man 
to whom August is a terrible month. 
It is terribly hot. Business is terribly 
slow. And he is wasting a lot of per- 
fectly good energy complaining about 
everything in general and business in 
particular. 





Above, we have the man who forgets the heat and hustles. He knows 
there are dollars to be had, and he goes after them. He checks up his stock 
and advertises his odd lines of summer merchandise. He cleans out his 
summer stock and has the money to go ahead and make more money. 

This advertising feature for August gives you a lot of good illustrations 
and ad-copy suggestions to help you do the job right—to force out summer 
merchandise. And remember, it is not always necessary to cut the prices 
because there are still several weeks of hot weather during which returning 
vacationists will want things to help them keep cool. 


Ww) 


AUGUST 
MERCHANDISING 
CALENDAR 


Check over these items and see that DOLL AR DAY 








your advertising and your window, 

ledge, counter and showcase dis- OUTF IT 

plays feature them in addition to 10 Posters 22 x 28 inches 
those pictured in the advertisements 50 Posterettes 31 x 6 inches 


1 Newspaper heading cut 6 columns 


shown on these four pages— 
1 Newspaper heading cut 3 columns 


Kitchen Furniture Baskets The posters are lithographed in_ red, 
Step Ladders Canning Needs green and black in an interesting design 
‘ s on heavy white paper. The posterettes 

Auto Supplies Bathroom Fixtures are in-oe, came design and colors, with 
° ° gumm ack so that you can paste 

Poultry Supplies Refrigerators them on show cards. Use the big posters 


Lawn Furniture Water Kegs in your windows or in the store. 
Event complete including packing and 


Stoneware Croquet Sets postage, $10 cash with order. 


HARDWARE AGE Advertising Feature 
W) 239 West 39th St., New York 























Dollar Day, always an inter- 
esting event at this store, is 
bigger and better than ever 
this time. We have more dol- 
lar day specials and we. believe 
many of them to be bigger 
values than we have featured 
in a long, long time. Come 
and see for yourself how 
much more than usual your 
dollars will buy on dollar day. 


(Items Here) 


Illustrations from these pages and 
from the July issue can be used 
for this Dollar Day feature. 


(Nameplate Here) 









REPAIR THAT ROOF 
BEFORE FALL RAINS COME 
No. 5 
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nd-of-Season 
learance 




















No. 6 


With many weeks of hot weather still ahead we are offer- 


ing wanted merchandise at end-of-season prices. 


You 


can save money and at the same time have weeks of use 


for the items that you choose. 


D 


Our China 


typical. 





PORCH SWINGS 


You can buy 





(Descriptions and Prices) 


SCREENS 


Are there any screens 
that need replacing at 
your house? You can 
buy them at low prices 
now. 


(Descriptions and Prices) 


No. 11 


ape n Typical of the 
ui, 


bel tt tii 


and stands. 





regular prices. run 
some time. 


t=# GLASS, CHINA 
REDUCED 


and Glassware 
Department offers many fine 
values of which these are 


(Descriptions and Prices) 


The saving on 
you 
will 
the 


a porch swing the fan 
now at a very choose 

substantial re- pay for 
duction from electricity 


it 


for 





to 





(Descriptions and Prices) 





BIRD CAGES 


end-of- 
season clearance are these 
lowered prices on attrac- 
SF, tive, colorful bird cages 


(Descriptions and Prices) 


(Nameplate Here) 





FREEZERS 


Several different styles 
of freezers are reduced 
for immediate clearance, 
offering splendid values. 


(Descriptions and Prices) 
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CLEARANCE 


Whether you are replacing 
worn lawn furniture or tools 
or have waited until now to 
supply your needs, you can 
save substantially by taking 
these 


advantage of special 


sale prices. 





HAMMOCKS, SWINGS 


Savings of approximately one- 
third on hammocks, porch swings 
and gliders are now in force. 


(Descriptions and Prices) 
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No. 17 


LAWN MOWERS, HOSE 


You can get a better lawn mower 
or better hose at the price of an 
inferior article now, because prices 
are so substantially reduced. 









| (Descriptions and Prices) 
| (Nameplate Here) 
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CLEARANCE 
WHEEL TOYS 


These are toys that the chil- 
dren can use far into the fall. 
You can get them now at less 


than regular prices. Quanti- 
ties are limited. 
VELOCIPEDES 


Substantial savings are offered on 
sturdy, well made velocipedes in 
various styles and sizes. 


(Descriptions and Prices) 





STORES REQUIRING MORE 


ADVERTISING ILLUSTRATIONS, 


WRITE FOR INFORMATION 














THAT LASTS. 


No. 22 


Whether it is*a 
repair job or a 
complete new in- 
stallation you can 
depend on it that you will get the 
best of materials and the finest of 
workmanship if we do the job. 
Estimates cheerfully furnished. 


HEATING 


Do not delay any longer having 
your heating plant overhauled or 
replaced as the need may be. We 
can assure you very reasonable 
prices for a thoroughly good job 
and we will be very glad to figure 
with you. 


(Nameplate Here) 








PAINT NOW 


If you neglected your spring paint- 
ing, then start early this fall. You 
have an opportunity to get a great 
deal done during the long summer 
evenings. We have paints and 
brushes that will assure satisfac- 
tory results. 


(Descriptions and Prices) 


(Nameplate Here) 





























COASTER WAGONS 


Wagons of either wood or metal, 
strongly made, at special prices 
now. 


(Descriptions and Prices) 


ROLLER 
SKATES 


Every 
youngster 
loves to roll- 
er skate and 
here is a chance to get the skates 
at a saving. 


(Descriptions and Prices) 





No. 21 


(Nameplate Here) 


HOW TO 
ORDER 
IMATRICES 

PAGE 75 




































No. 26 


Wash day blues fade away when 
your laundry is fully equipped, and 
these prices will please the most 
thrifty. This is another instance 
that we are a “woman’s” store. 
Always trying to help women with 
those things to make their work 


easier. 


(Descriptions and Prices) 


(Nameplate Here) 
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HARVEST 
TIME TOOLS 





You cannot afford any unnecessary 
delays during the harvest season. 
Having good tools to keep your 
machinery in order means a better 
job done quickly. We have the 
tools you need. 


(Descriptions and Prices) 











If you have local stereotyp- 
ing facilities, request the 
complete sets of mats of all 
the advertising illustrations on 
these four pages, enclosing 
your check for $1.25. 

If you need mounted cuts 
order them by numbers given 
under each cut, listing the 
numbers in a column. Figure 
the charge at 30c. for each 
cut when less than ten cuts 
are ordered; when ordering ten cuts or more, 
figure the charge at 25c. for each cut ordered. 
Enclose check with order, please—this saves 
bookkeeping for small amounts. Send all 
orders to 


HARDWARE AGE 
ADVERTISING FEATURE 


239 West 39th St., New York, N. Y. 









SALE! &. 


Everything to 
make your play 
days a_ glorious 
round of pleasure 
and health, at 
prices which mean 
a very substantial 
saving. 





GOLF 
(Descriptions 
and Prices) 


CANOES 


(Descriptions 
and Prices) No. 31 


CAMP NEEDS 


(Descriptions 
and Prices) 








(Nameplate Here) 














No. 30 
TENNIS 


(Descriptions 
and Prices) 


FISHING 


(Descriptions 
and Prices) 

















GOOD TOOLS 
FOR FALL 
BUILDING 


Whether you are an expert me- 
chanic or a skilled amateur you 
know the value of good tools. Be- 
cause they serve you so much & 
longer than the cheaper kind, they 
cost you less in the end. 








(Descriptions and Prices) 


(Nameplate Here) 
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The Hardware Age Interchangeable Display Fixture 


Prepare for Your Fall and Winter Display 
by Building It Now 


BY J. M. WARD YOST 


























Ace Desions 4Incnes 


In Deere. 
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T\ URING the summer-months, plans for the fall 








+ and Holiday Display Campaign should be 
worked out. In the issue of June 12, we illustrated 
and described the HarpwaRe AcE Interchangeable 
Display Fixture and, as this is a good time to build 
it, we are reproducing it again in case you missed it. 
We cannot too strongly urge you to build it now 
as you can only fully appreciate its value after you 














FRAMEWORK FACED 


WITH WALL BOARD 














have had an opportunity to use it. 

The seven different units are shown in IIlustra- 
tion A. The complete set, consisting of nineteen 
pieces, includes a number of duplicates. For meas- 
urements, see illustration or issue of June 12. 
Eleven units are required for the arrangement 
shown in Illustration B, and which is suitable for 
a window having a background length of 8 or 10 
feet. A window display utilizing a number of these 





Illustration A—This fixture will enable you to arrange more at- units is shown on the next page. The arrangement 
tractive displays, show the goods to better advantage, increase is similar to Illustration B, except two number one 
sales accordingly and save’ a lot of time changing displays. units are used to form the background. 
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Illustration 


c 


While the background units will serve their pur- 
pose without any decoration, the use of seasonable posters, panels 
or cutouts is suggested in Illustrations B, C and D, in order to 
secure a change in color effect. In case suitable panels are not 
available, another plan would be to cut panels from composition 
board, finishing each side in a different color but in harmony with 
the background proper. This will give you a choice of three 
different background color effects to choose from each time the 
display is chahged. 

This fixture, originally designed for window use, will be found 
very convenient for interior display on tables, counters or on the 
floor. In case a display is arranged on the floor, the space should 
be roped off to prevent any one disturbing it. 






























































Illustration D 
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MOVING SLOW SELLERS 


A Display Calendar for August 


UGUST is an in between season month, the ending of summer 

and the beginning of fall. Take inventory of all items that will 

not be readily saleable during the fall and winter months and arrange 
special window or interior displays to move them. 

The sale of slow movers in one department or section can be stim- 
ulated by placing small unit displays in other departments. In this 
way they will be brought to the attention of customers who may not 
visit that particular department. In case this plan is not desirable, 
a show card can be used to call the customer’s attention to specials 
in other departments. 


ARRANGE All large Retail Stores work out a tentative dis- 
A DISPLAY _ Play calendar three to six months in advance. This 
CALENDAR. 3S necessary in order to give the display man ample 

time to build settings and backgrounds for such oc- 

casions. It is not necessary to decide on every dis- 
play, only the more important events should be included in the 
calendar. To assist you in working up a calendar for September, 
we suggest the following events for consideration: 


School Opens Canning Week 

Labor Day Fire Prevention Week 
Style Shows Fall Fairs 

Fall Openings Public Events 


Hunting Season 


In various localities, there are other events that should receive at- 
tention. It may seem odd to list Style Shows and Fall Openings as 
they do not apply to Hardware Stores; but large Department Stores 
spend a lot of money advertising these events through newspapers 
and elaborate window displays, attracting crowds of people to the 
shopping centers and there is no reason why Hardware Stores should 
not take advantage of the opportunity by featuring attractive displays 
at the same time. 


The Harpware AGE _Inter- 
changeable Display Fixture was 
used to form a setting for this dis- 
play. The arrangement is similar 
to Illustration B on opposite page. 
The large card seems out of pro- 
portion to the display but in this 
case it may have been necessary on 
account of the catchy phrasing 
which is more or less connected and 
reads as follows: 


Cars must be gay; 
People want them that way 
Other things, too, are gay 


POTS—BOWLS—JARS 
KNIVES—GARBAGE CANS 
FURNITURE-—-STOVES 
ELECTRICAL APPLIANCES 


A host of things are 
COLORFUL NOW 








A Modernistic Screen that is double 
faced and interchangeable, Art Panels 
showing on both sides. Panels are in- 
serted through a slot in top of frames. 
It was designed for open back or island 
windows or on the interior of the store. 
Write the Harpware Ace Display fea- 
ture for further information. 





Are you using color in your home? Display by Kline & Co., Williamsport, Pa. 


es SSSR as 
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A Modernistic Alphabet 


The so called Modern Art in- 
fluence has affected to some extent 
nearly everything to which it can 
be applied. Display men have built 
backgrounds, some very good, 
others less effective than the old 
ones. Show card writers have fol- 
lowed the trend and worked out un- 
usual alphabets, some effective 
while others are impractical. Any 
style of lettering distorted to the 
point where it is difficult to read 
should be avoided. This should al- 
ways be taken into consideration 
before deciding on unusual letter- 
ing in preference to some of the 
better known alphabets. 

In order to avoid monotony in 
cards, a change in lettering is de- 
sirable from time to time. The best 
lettering for the purpose will de- 
pend to some extent on the number 
of words as well as the merchandise 





Adds Interest to Show Cards 


By J. M. WARD YOST 














with which it is to be used. Some 
alphabets suitable for large cards 
are not practical for small cards on 
individual items. 

The alphabet reproduced below is 
appropriate for the main card or 
where only a few words are re- 
quired. In case there is additional 
wording, a single stroke letter 
should be used. The numerals are 


good for large or small price 
tickets. They can be reduced to 
better advantage as only a few fig- 
ures appear on each card. 

The letter will be found easier to 
make than may appear at first 
glance. It is a variation of a heavy 
block letter, straight lines being 
substituted for curved ones on the 
inside, as in B, C and D. This letter 
can also be extended or condensed 
according to the space. The heavy 
strokes can be narrowed in case a 
lighter effect is desired. 

First lay out the card, outlining 
the letters roughly in order to de- 
termine proper spacing and balance. 
Next the letters should be drawn in 
more carefully with a pencil, then 
outlined with a pen and finally filled 
in with a brush or wide pen. A 
square nib Drawlet Pen may be 
used to advantage in making the 
body of the letter. 


ABCDEFGHIJKLMN 














OPQRSTUVWAYZ 
abcdelghijki 


qrstuywxyZ 


12345678905. 





mno 
20a 
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SALESMANSHIP 


The Greatest of All Professions 
C. V. DAVENPORT 


We are all salesmen, in that we have something to sell—either 
merchandise or our own service, or the services of others 


are supplied. All activities of business are but 
preliminary to selling, and their progress is a 
clearly defined path from producer to consumer. 


’ VHROUGH Salesmanship the wants of mankind 


The farmer tills the ground; the miller grinds the 
wheat ; the baker operates his ovens, all for the benefit 
of the consumer, and the salesman who disposes of 
the finished product is the connecting and most impor- 
tant link between producer and consumer. 

In the case of the retail store, the best of merchan- 
dise, the most effective advertising, the most artistic 
displays, and the most excellent plan of business, will 
avail little or be operative only in a small degree, if 
the salesman does not do his part. You, as a salesman, 
should realize the responsibility that rests upon you. 
As a personal representative of the store, you cannot, 
in justice to yourself, do less than your best. 

As one engaged in the most important of all pro- 
fessions, you should seek by every possible means 
within your power to improve your ability. 

Since your income depends in a great measure on 
the amount of your sales, customers lost mean a loss 
of profits and prestige for both store and yourself. 
This is an important reason why you should be keenly 
interested in improving yourself and raising your sell- 
ing standard. 

Most people are possessed of little mannerisms or 
traits that will work against perfection in salesmanship. 
To determine what they are and how to overcome them 
requires careful self-analysis and frank admission of 
faults. 

Remember we are aiming at perfection, and though 
we will doubtlessly never attain that state, all well 
directed efforts will bring us nearer the goal. 


We should, therefore, not only cultivate the habit of 
“seeing ourselves as others see us,” but should take im- 
mediate steps to overcome these handicaps. 

Were it not for certain facts, stores would adopt me- 
chanical means exclusively for supplying their custom- 
ers’ wants. Vending machines would be less expensive 
than personal service, and for furnishing merely what 
the customer asks for would answer the purpose nicely. 

The entire mission of the store is to sell goods, and 
the principal duty of the salesman is to actively conduct 
the sale. 

His value to the concern is determined in a great 
measure by the amount of his sales. 

In the division of expenses for a retail store a certain 
percentage of sales is ordinarily determined upon as 
salesmen’s salaries. The records are carefully scruti- 
nized each day or each week by the management, and 
all salesmen are expected to come within the given per- 
centage of total sales. 

In some stores, the percentage is made the basis of 
payment, but the majority of modern merchants realize 
that the salesman has many other duties of great im- 
portance that must be attended to, and which should 
be taken into consideration by those in authority. 

In the main, however, the first duty of the salesman 
is to sell goods, and the more he sells the better service 
he will render to the firm and to himself, providing the 
sale is entirely satisfactory to the customer. This 
“satisfaction to customers” is a matter worthy of seri- 
ous consideration, and will prevent pushing undesirable 
goods to the detriment of the patron and eliminate the 
possibility of loss of trade by questionable methods. 

The study of selling as outlined in “The First Step 
of the Sale’ on the next page provides a short cut to 
better selling. 








SOURNESS SPOILS 


CHEERFULNESS, not sourness, is your best friend. 
Ruined dispositions kill sales as well as friends. 
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THE 


FIRST STEP OF THE SALE ( 
ATTRACTING ATTENTION 


It is a well known fact that there are certain 
We shall 


break the first step into its sections or parts. 


common elements in all sales. 


ATTRACTING ATTENTION 
Promptness Alertness, watchfulness 


Discontinuing other work 

Rapidity of advance 

Point at which customer is 
met 


Showing recognition 
Appearing energetic 
Self-confident bearing 


Attitude . . 


Facial 
Expression ae 


7 


Pleasant 


Attentiveness — customer’s first 


Offering services immedi- 


Courtesy . . . Ose 


Willingness 


Audible, Distinct 
Sincere 
Suited to customer’s 


Tone of 


Weltee.. i533 
COURTESY 


Naturally you look upon a customer as a guest to the store. 
Make the customer feel he is not only welcome, but has been 
expected and that everything has been prepared for his recep- 
tion. The more courteous treatment he receives, the less resis- 
tance you will encounter later on. 


TONE OF VOICE 


* Your voice should be modulated at all times. It should be 
clear and distinct in order that it will not be necessary for the 
customer to ask you to repeat. Speak with the necessary posi- 
tiveness. Avoid talking in a stereotyped manner as this will 
give the customer a false impression. It is never advisable to 
do all the talking yourself, as the customer’s wishes must be 
respected. 


ys ) 








Eliminate juggling the steps of the 
sale by careful and application. 


: PROMPTNESS 


Alertness and watchfulness—keeping on the outlook for 
customers entering the store or your department. 

Discontinuing other work—regardless of what you are doing 
in stock arranging or shipping, etc., customers coming into the 
store should receive immediate attention. 

Rapidity of advance—the speed of your walk should be timed 
to the customer’s. Should the customer appear in a hurry or 
nervous, speed up the gait of your walk—-which will demon- 
strate to the customer you sense his desire for fast service, as 
he may have but a moment or two to make his purchases. 

Point at which customer is met—It is usually advisable to 
meet the customer within a very short distance from the store 
entrance or at the end of the department nearest the store front, 
and not permit the customer to wander to the rear of the store 
or department in search of you. 


ATTITUDE 


Showing recognition—by cheerful and suitable greeting, de- 
pending upon type and your acquaintance with the customer. 

Appearing energetic—by displaying a readiness to serve. 

Self confident bearing—to the extent that you will create 
sufficient confidence in the customer to hold his attention. Lack 
of self-confidence is due to fear and in most cases this fear 
may be traced to an incomplete knowledge of your merchandise 
or the handling of the customer’s want, or fear of the custom- 
er’s superior knowledge of the particular merchandise in 
question. 


FACIAL EXPRESSION 


Your facial expression should be pleasant, with a smile that 
radiates cheerfulness and sincerity—which is, to a degree, 
an outward expression of an inward feeling. 


ATTENTIVENESS 


Catching the customer’s first words is a good indication that 
you are attentive and that your mind is not wandering. When 
the customer is asked to repeat his request or statement it gives 
him a feeling that you are not interested in his wants, and the 
store service will not be satisfactory. 








YOU MUST BE BOTH 


EVERY good salesman is not only a good beginner, but a good finisher. 





























The St. Louis Congress 


N 1928 the National Retail Hardware Congress 

delved deeply into the subject of Henry Brown, 

Hardware Retailer. A year later it studied the 

characteristics and buying habits of John Smith, 

consumer. Last week in St. Louis it took as its 

theme “Team Work in Hardware Distribution,” a 
theme. dealing not only with the problems of the retailer, 
but also with those who make and distribute the mer- 
chandise he sells. 

Various subjects were introduced by manufacturers, 
wholesalers and retailers and the program was conducted 
along the same lines as those which prevailed at Boston 
and Oklahoma City. 

Each day’s session had its special theme, coordinating 
with the general theme. The opening session Monday 
evening, was conducted under the heading “The Chal- 
lenge to the Industry.” On Tuesday the theme for the 
forenoon session was “A New Merchandising Era” ; that 
of the afternoon was “Adjusting Production to Con- 
sumer Demand.” On Wednesday the theme: of the 
session was “Competitive Problems and Their Solution,” 
and on Thursday it was “Current Demands of Manage- 
ment.” The final session Thursday afternon was given 
over to routine business and the election of officers. 

Monday there was the usual meeting of association 
presidents and secretaries with the National officers. 
At that time it was definitely decided to adopt a system 
of paid registration at future meetings of the Congress, 
in order to relieve the local associations of the expense 
incident to entertaining the Congress. 

St. Louis gave the visiting delegates a most hospitable 
welcome. The entertainment features, which included 
receptions, dances, a bridge luncheon, theater parties, 
a sight seeing tour and an evening at the Famous St. 
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Louis Municipal Opera, were handled with precision 
that bespoke volumes for those in charge. 

It was warm—yes—but it was warm everywhere that 
week. The blame lies not upon St. Louis weather, but 
upon the time selected for the meeting. The last week in 
June has a penchant for hot days. 

Anyhow, the Coronado Hotel was roomy and comfort- 
able, the convention room was well ventilated, and St. 
Louis hospitality made the busy delegates almost forget 
that there was such a thing as weather. While the dele- 
gations from the various State Associations were on the 
average smaller than those of previous years, the gen- 
eral attendance showed little difference. 

The program in a modified form will probably form 
a basis for those of the state meetings during 1931. 

W. B. Allen, Palo Alto, Cal., was promoted from the 
vice-presidency to the office of president of the National 
Retail Hardware Association, succeeding J. Chas. Ross, 
Kalamazoo, Mich., who so ably presided at the St. Louis 
meetings. Thomas B. Howell, Richmond, Va., former 
director, was chosen vice-president, and the vacancy 
caused by his promotion was filled by the election of 
Hugh C. Ross, Jackson, Tenn., to the board of directors. 

Other directors retaining office are: S. G. Bartel, 
Evansville, Ind.; C. C. Carter, Carthage, Mo.; N. E. 
Given, Bemidji, Minn.; Hugh F. McKnight, Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; E. W. Peterson, Florence, Wis.; J. S. Rhein, 
Alliance, Neb., and W. B. Martin, Mansfield, Ohio. 

The advisory board members, who with the officers 
and directors, constitute the Board of Governors, are: 
Past president, J. Chas. Ross, Kalamazoo, Mich. ; Arthur 
C. Lamson, Marlborough, Mass.; and R. J. Atkinson, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

The Congress will meet next June at Cleveland, Ohio. 


(Convention Report in Full Follows) 
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UILT entirely of redwood trees taken from his own 320-acre tract in the well wooded 
Santa Cruz mountains, W. B. Allen has this beautiful retreat for recreation and the enter- 
tainment of his friends. Just thirty minutes from his business, at an elevation of 2500 

ft., he can here enjoy the quiet of the woods with an unobstructed view of the Pacific Ocean, 
the Santa Clara Valley and the lower reaches of the San Francisco Bay. Recently Mr. Allen 
entertained }]. Chas. Ross, the man he succeeds as N. R. H. A. president, and Mrs. Ross. Those 
in the picture at the left are Mr. Allen’s son-in-law, his married daughter, two family friends, 
Mr. Ross, Mrs. W. B. Allen, Mrs. Ross and Mr. Allen’s mother. Below: A typical business street 
in Palo Alto, Cal., where Mr. Allen conducts his thoroughly modernized and departmentized 
hardware store. Palo Alto enjoys quite a reputation now for furnishing presidents; as it is also 
the home town of Herbert Hoover and of Almon P. Roth, president of International Rotary. 
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W. B. ALLEN 


The New N. R. 


B. ALLEN brings to the presidency 
of the National Retail Hardware As- 
sociation a record as a successful hard- 
ware merchant, an active banker, a 
respected citizen, civic worker and has 
all the qualities which should be found 
in a leader. 

Active for many years in hardware trade association 
work, he has been president of the California associa- 
tion, a national director since 1924 and during the past 
years has served as national vice-president. He has also 
held office in Rotary, Masonic organizations, church 
clubs and in civic organizations. As a merchant he 
ranks high, being the owner and operator of the Palo 
Alto Hardware Co., a thoroughly modern, well depart- 
mentized hardware store. 

Mr. Allen’s father was a California pioneer, who came 
to that country in 1856. The future hardware leader 
was born and married in San Jose, in the heart of the 
Santa Clara Valley, within 25 miles of Palo Alto. His 
first hardware experience was gained in the store of 
N. B. Graves, at Redwood City, Cal., when he was 
16 years old. Five years later he and Mrs. Allen went 
to Honolulu, where for two and a half years he worked 


H. A. President 


for E. O. Hall & Son, Ltd., large factors in the Hawaiian 
Islands. At the age of 23 W. B. Allen entered business 
for himself. Two years later Mrs. Allen’s health made 
it advisable to return to*California and so, in 1903, they 
returned and settled in Palo Alto. 

It was in February, 1904, that Mr. Allen started the 
Palo Alto Hardware Co. His business grew with the 
town and today he is easily a leading citizen and mer- 
chant of that thriving little city, just 35 miles south of 
San Francisco. Palo Alto sprung up with the establish- 
ment of Leland Stanford University, erected by Senator 
Stanford as a memorial to his son. 

The store of the Palo Alto Hardware Co. has been 
completely rearranged, is amply stocked, employs thirty 
good hardware men and women and features hardware, 
housefurnishings, glassware, china, art and gift goods, 
sporting goods and paints. The store measures 60 by 
100 ft. with an annex 50 by 100 ft. A full basement and 
second story provides a total of 30,000 sq. ft. for sales 
display and warehousing. 

Lloyd J. Allen, a son, is a graduate of Leland Stan- 
ford and is now associated in the business with his 
father. Lloyd is the very active sales and merchandis- 
ing manager of the store. 
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Ross in President's Message Expresses 
Faith in Cooperative Understanding 


CHARLES ROSS, Kalamazoo, 
J Mich., retiring president of the 
* National Retail Hardware Asso- 
ciation, delivered the president’s mes- 
sage at the opening session of the con- 
vention on Monday evening. The ses- 
sion theme was “The Challenge to the 
Industry.” Expressing confidence that 
cooperative understanding can solve 
present difficulties, Mr. Ross’ message 
was, in part, as follows: 

“Many things have happened and 
great changes have taken place since 
our last national congress in Oklahoma 
City. The stock market has suffered 
one of the severest shocks in its his- 
tory. The automotive industry has ex- 
perienced its greatest drop in produc- 
tion in many years. Unemployment has 
been at its high peak. Payrolls have 
been off 14 per cent from the same pe- 
riod last year. Car loading and bank 
clearances at low tide. Iron, steel and 
many other important industries far less 
active than a year ago. Business fail- 
ures are more numerous than at any 
similar period for years past. Exports 
and imports, both from 20 to 25 per 
cent below last year. 


The Situation as He 
Sees It 


“Predictions through authoritative 
channels are that the total income in 
the United States for the next six 
months will be from zero in some States 
to 24 per cent less in other States, with 
an average around 12 per cent. Collec- 
tions are slow and difficult to secure. 
Declines in prices of practically all 
commodities have been extensive and 
prices are the lowest since 1916. 

“Not a very pleasant outlook, we will 
agree. Then come other disturbing fac- 
tors. The modern drug store, mis- 
named, which might more properly be 
called ‘general’ store, has encroached 
upon the hardware field to a greater 
extent than some of us realize. A re- 
cent survey reveals the fact that the 
prescription business of the drug store 
is reduced to 14 per cent of their total 
sales. Proprietary medicines and drug 
supplies, 28 per cent. While the bal- 
ance of their sales, largely hardware 
items, amounts to 58 per cent. 

“Some of the large electric power 
companies and gas corporations are 
quoting extremely liberal prices and 
terms on appliances in order to acquire 


a greater load. Much, if not all, of the 
selling, installation, service and collect- 


ing expense connected with their appli- 





J. CHAS. ROSS 


ance department is charged to their 
production department, and through 
this excessive and misplaced overhead 
it is possible for them to collect larger 
power, light and heat bills. This prac- 
tice, I am given to understand, is as 
extensive as it is unwise and unjust. It 
not only works a severe hardship to all 
legitimate merchandisers of gas and 
electric appliances, but saddles upon all 
users of gas and electricity, in areas so 
affected, fictitious and unjust rates. 

“What can be done remains to be 
seen, but some action should be taken 
to correct the situation. Here we are 
in the new merchandising era, full of 
conflicts and cross purposes, when mul- 
tiplied varieties of merchandise make 
their appeal to the consumers; when 
consumer wants have likewise been 
multiplied; when commodities of all 
kinds are competing with the goods or- 
dinarily listed as hardware for the con- 
sumer’s dollar; when there should be 
the utmost of teamwork between the 
three branches of the trade, the manu- 
facturer, the jobber and the retailer, to 
maintain consumer interest and increase 
sales of hardware. 

“Yet what is the present situation? 
Many manufacturers in their desire for 
volume are seeking it through any and 
all channels. The regular hardware 
channel is in the main recognized only 
as one of the manufacturer’s outlets. 
Sales are made to the chains, catalog 
houses and other channels which direct- 
ly compete with the regular distribu- 


tion line for the consumer’s business, at 
lower prices. 

“The normal effect of such a policy 
is to reduce the volume of regular dis- 
tribution without materially increasing 
the volume for the producer; but when 
certain of these outlets get the benefit 
of preferential prices, the discrimina- 
tion against the regular channel places 
it in a still worse position. 

“When a manufacturer sells to chain 
or catalog houses and the regular dealer 
is gone, who eventually sets the price? 
The manufacturer or the chain stores 
and catalog houses? The latter, of 
course. 

“Regardless of any suggested price 
by the manufacturer, the price at which 
said manufacturer permits the chain 
store and catalog house to sell his mer- 
chandise bécomes the suggested or es- 
tablished price, and hardware merchants 
are awakening to the fact that they 
must meet these prices. 


Which Channel of 
Distribution? 

“Of course it is recognized that the 
manufacturer has full right to either 
choose selected channels for the move- 
ment of his goods or to spread them 
through every possible outlet. The. 
question presenting itself is which will 
eventually be the best policy for him? 
This is closely akin to the question of 
whether it is to his interest to alienate 
hardware distributors by adopting and 
following a policy which is bound to 
cause them to lose interest in the han- 
dling of his wares. This latter question 
arises very definitely in connection with 
the granting of discriminatory prices 
to preferred competitors of the hard- 
ware retailers. 

“At the same time, wholesalers are 
by no means immune from this same 
volume germ. They, too, are so anxious 
for larger sales that business is so- 
licited from practically all types of 
stores, and in many cases from outlets 
so small as not to be stores, and even 
from consumers themselves. Thus 
again is the hardware retailer pushed 
closer to the wall of despair and his 
opportunities for existence lessened. 

“Meanwhile almost everybody talks 
about cooperation, but most of this co- 
operation seems to be in declamation 
rather than action. Only in the most 
casual way are we thinking about the 
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hardware industry as a unit, however 
much we may say about one branch 
being dependent upon every other 
branch. 

“There is much theorizing about the 
necessity of standing together, but in 
practice it is ‘every man for himself 
and the devil take the hindmost.’ Not 
that anyone is anxious to see the devil 
take anyone else, but rather that each is 
hoping not to be the hindmost; and in 
his effort he seems to forget all about 
his own best interests being attuned to 
the progress of the industry. 

“The question, then, is whether there 
is really a hardware industry, and 
whether such industry is to continue or 
merely to become an admixture without 





THOS. B. HOWELL 
Richmond, Va., 
Elected N.R.H.A. Vice-President 


distinction or definition, the manufac- 
turer selling wherever he can find a 
buyer, the wholesaler taking orders 
wherever he can get them, the retailer 
becoming a sort of nondescript, with no 
greater interest in hardware than a 
dozen other lines. 

“Isn’t it about time for everyone, in 
their own interests, to actually face the 
issue ? 

“Under the foregoing conditions, 
could the theme of the opening session 
of this congress be more appropriate 
than ‘The Challenge to the Industry’? 

“My message so far has been -pessi- 
mistic and unpleasant. | This I. will ad- 
mit, but it is well for us to-know the 
truth in order that we may more: fully 
appreciate our blessings. eae 

“Like the tide of the great ocean, the 
prestige of the chain stores has risen 
and fallen. Their problems have been 
too great and too numerous during the 
past twelve months especially for con- 
cealment. 

“The concern over their expansion 
some months ago is diminishing rapid- 
ly. Tremendous adverse sentiment is 
being rolled up against them, especially 
in certain sections. Their claims, even 


boasts, in the past, to be able to main- 
tain volume even in periods of depres- 
sion are not at this date permitting them 
to make good their claims. On the con- 
trary, the sales of many have slumped 
to a distressing point, notwithstanding 
the fact that many have greatly in- 
creased the number of their outlets. 

“I am informed that a reliable au- 
thority has issued an analysis of chain 





H. P. SHEETS 
Managing Director N.R.H.A. 


store operating results in 1929, which 
shows that in the face of material ex- 
pansion in the majority of cases and 
great claims of their buying power and 
efficiency, many of the leading organi- 
zations had smaller earnings per dollar 
of sales than in 1928. 

“Net profits of two of the country’s 
largest chain organizations slumped ter- 
ribly in 1929, one taking a loss in net 
profits of over $5,000,000. 


Some Rays of Sunshine 


“Many chain organizations are in a 
bad statistical position as shown by 
their ratio of net profit to gross sales, 
and net earnings on capital invested, 
and for the first time in chain store his- 
tory, 1929 finds some of the smaller 
chains insolvent. Ninety per cent of 
the decreased earnings has been due to 
unwise and unnecessary price cutting. 

“Here are a few rays of sunshine 
from our last hardware survey: 

“Reports from 939 retailers covering 
the year 1929 indicated that sales for 
the year were almost identical with 
those for 1928. 

“Up to June 1, 1930, sales of those 
merchants who reported to the national 
office averaged 4 per cent under the 
same period of 1929. This showing was 
very much better than that of most 
other crafts, which are about 7 per cent 
below for the same period. Under the 
circumstances it would seem that the 
hardware trade has done very well in- 
deed. 

“The work in connection with the 


Hardware Store Survey for 1929 has 
just been completed. Usable reports 
were received from 1309 stores com- 
pared with 1267 covering the year 1928. 
The average operating profit last year 
was 2.51 per cent against 2.22 per cent 
in 1928. Profit on investment was 8.31 
per cent contrasted with 7.96 per cent 
in the preceding year. 

“Almost two-thirds of the repérting 
dealers made an operating profit. .Gash 
discounts and interest received were not 
included in operating profit. 

“Margin rose slightly in 1929 and 
expense held about even. This is the 
first time in six years that expense 
failed to show a noticeable gain. 

“Financial strength of the reporting 





HUGH C. ROSS 
Jackson, Tenn. 
New N.R.H.A. Director 


dealers was excellent. A majority of 
these dealers had a ratio of more than 
four dollars of current assets to one 
dollar of total liabilities, leading prac- 
tically all other industries with respect 
to financial standing. 

“Our greatest concern and possibly 
our greatest competition is within our 
own stores. Not for a minute must we 
overlook the necessity for managerial 
ability and close attention to business. 
Personality, if we have any, should be 
cultivated and used. We should be 
careful about our personal appearance, 
habits, dress and speech. 

“We should not be led astray by price 
appeal and overload our stocks for a 
5 or 10-per cent bait. We should cen- 
tralize buying as far as possible. It 
saves time, transportation, postage, and 
makes our account interesting and real- 
ly worth something to those from whom 
we buy. Slow-moving items should be 
eliminated or else have them stand their 
share of the overhead through greater 
margin. There should be a very close 
and constant study of customers’ re- 
quirements. 

“The extension of credit, especially 
during depressed periods should be most 
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Left to right—John Martindale, president, Van Camp Hardware & Iron Co.; Charles F. Nelson, Oklahoma City, 
Okla., secretary, Oklahoma Association; J. B. McCarroll and Stanley A. Haw, both of Ottumwa, Iowa; Dennis A. 
Merriman, American Steel & Wire Co.; Hugh McKnight, Pittsburgh, Pa., director, N. R. H. A.; H. W. Geller, 
Geller, Ward & Hasner Hardware Co.; Harry Strugnell, Remington "Arms Co., and J. C. Bevis, Harrison, Ohio. 


Williams Discussed the Changed Consumer 
of the New Merchandising Era 


S the first speaker at the Tuesday 
A morning session which related 
to the new merchandising era, 
J. M. Williams, Beaver Dam, Ky., dis- 
cussed “The Changed Consumer” from 
the dealers standpoint, as his specific 
subject. In describing the changes that 
have transpired in recent years, Mr. 
Williams said in part: 

“Tf a retired business man of thirty 
years ago were suddenly thrust into 
the world today, he would scarcely be 
able to believe his eyes. Lines of auto- 
mobiles rushing past him at express 
train speed; aeroplanes roaring over- 
head, taking places alongside common 
carries, with 3000 miles of lighted air- 
rail routes added this year, and the 
people in the streets keyed up to a faster 
tempo. 

“He would marvel at the industrial 
system which makes this new era pos- 
sible. A few years ago the consumer 
was content to buy of his local mer- 
chant all his needs and rarely left his 
own community to supply the needs of 
the entire family, but the change in his 
outlook today is as radical as the 
change in transportation, thought, or 
our industrial system. 

“In the march of events, old customs, 
time honored and time tested plans and 
methods have come to rest by the way- 
side. New standards of living have 
replaced the old, new buying habits 
have been established. On every hand 
there is unmistakable evidence of 
changes and changes to come. 

“No longer is the consumer depen- 
dent on his local merchant for his 
needs. His shopping area is governed 
by his whims only. He no longer 
thinks in terms of needs, but in terms 
of wants and these wants soon become 
needs. 

“Not only has this change come to 
the urban communities but also to the 
rural communities. When the reaper 


and binder was put on the market a 
few years ago, we thought the millenni- 
um had come for the farmers, but to- 





J. M. WILLIAMS 
Beaver Dam, Ky. 


day the grain is harvested, threashed 
and carried to market the same day. 

“The 1930 census will reveal startling 
facts in regard to the number of farm 
homes enjoying every convenience, and 
yet the surface has only been scratched. 
There are 6,400,000 farms in the United 
States populated by 9,000,000 folks. 
Distance is no longer a barrier to the 
farmer-consumer and the urban mer- 
chant is missing a mighty good bet if 
he is overlooking this, the most fertile 
of fields. 

“Mother has grown tired of the old 
fashioned home with large rooms and 
their dirt catching corners. She is de- 
manding and will have (sooner or 
later) built in convenience furnaces, 
refrigeration and other articles that we 
have for sale. 

“We hardware and implement deal- 
ers could learn a wonderful lesson from 
mothers, the purchasing agents for the 
homes. Look into her pantry. Does 


she have months supply on the shelves ? 


Only a few. Does she buy things she 


thinks the family will like? She buys 
things that she knows they will like. 
Does she waste time and energy shop- 
ping all over town? She, like most 
consumers, confines her purchases to 
the store that has the things that she 
wants, keeps them fresh and clean, 
neatly displayed, price-tagged and with 
courteous, efficient service. 

“The word service has been over- 
worked until today it is meaningless. 
The word service in its full meaning 
is outlined by John Wanamaker: 
‘Our service is honest when all that we 
do and say is based on truth. Our ser- 
vice is prompt when it is given at the 





A. J. HOFFMAN 
Murray, Iowa, the Sergeant-at-Arms 
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Left to 
ciation; 
ciation; 


right—E. L. Flood, Mountain View, Okla.; George Fiel, Boston, Mass., secretary, New England Asso- 
Robert H. Russell, Hoyloke, Mass.; Russell M. Sanders, Boston, Mass., President, New England Asso- 
Hobert R. Beatty, Clinton, IIl., past-president, N. R. H. A.; Fred W. Swannell, Kankakee, IIl.; George 


Fernley, secretary, National Hardware Association; A. H. Nichols, Buhl Sons Co., president, N. H. A.; J. M.- 
Stone, Louisville, Ky., secretary, Kentucky Association, and George Scidmore, Elizabethtown, Ky. 


very time it is needed. Our service is 
courteous when it is given politely and 
willingly. Our service is complete 
when it satisfies in every way. 

“There is today a constant change 
going on in popular taste and consumer 
demand, Everybody nowadays knows 
that there are such changes going on 
but probably less is done about them, 
in advance of their effect from a mer- 
chandising standpoint, than about any 
other problem. In spite of this fact 
manufacturer, wholesaler and retailer 
build their business on the present day 
requirements, losing sight of the fact 
that failure to plan for a future of con- 
tinual change must inevitably spell 
disaster. 

“The new consumer brings today a 
multitude of problems unheard of a 
generation ago. We must ever be on 
the alert, ever watchful for the things 
that the new consumer will demand. A 
new discovery by science may make our 
merchandise obsolete overnight. 

“There was a time when variety was 
limited, when the old consumer thought 
of his needs in definite articles as a 
stove, but today the new consumer 
when he thinks of a stove must de- 
cide between electric, coal, gas or oil, 
in various finishes. The kitchen to- 
day is no longer a closed room; the 
room where much of the consumer’s 
time is spent has become a cherry, 
colorful place to stay. 

“There was a time when father did 
the shopping for the entire family, but 
since woman suffrage and the 18th 
amendment has been written into our 
constitution things have about faced. 
(Men may still be just as courageous 
as women but ‘they don’t have the 
same chance to show their back bone. ) 
Today statistics show that the new 
consumer’s dollar is spent by the 
women largely, 80 per cent I believe, 
and women buy leisurely. 

“When out shopping women are not 
trying to set any speed records, so 
don’t try to rush them. They consider 
their purchase from every angle, and 
that’s where your open display, price- 
tagged merchandise, plays the major 


part in your selling. The new con- 
sumer is buying by sight and touch. 
“‘QUR COMPETITION TODAY 
IS NOT PRICE, BUT BRAINS.’ 
“This is a cosmopolitan age. Space 
no longer separates us. In 1922 there 
were sixty thousand radios, today six 
million; three out of every four con- 
sumers ride their own automobile. The 
automobile, the radio and the movies 
are the MELTING POT that has made 
this nation of people one family, seeing 
alike, hearing alike and wanting alike. 
“The future is absolutely hopeless 
for the man who fails to keep in time 
with the new consumer and give ser- 
vice. Legislating, arguing and calling 
for help will not suffice (for the new 
consumer is devoid of sympathy), but 
by making our store more attractive 
and a better place to deal, than any 
store in town will win. Bearing in 
mind that no sale is successfully con- 
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summated unless it represents a founda- 
tion for a repeat sale. 

“Prestige and reputation count for 
something, but just how much depends 
a lot on your reputation. 

“The future pathway for the mer- 
chant is rough, rugged and dangerous 
and will be strewn with wreckage along 
the way, but remember that it’s not the 
dog in the fight, but the fight in the 
dog that wins. 

“W T. Grant said ‘Hard work with- 
in the store has made more fortunes 
for merchants than running to the 
legislature ever will.’ 

“In the final analysis, the new con- 
sumer is boss, and he is going to de- 
cide which merchandise is alive and 
which is obsolete. 

“Tf you get nothing else, take these 
six words home with you. Vim, vigor, 
vitality—pep, punch and_ personality. 
These are determining factors.” 


E. L. Harter, Los Angeles, Cal., comgratulating retiring N.R.H.A. president J. Chas. 
Ross, Kalamazoo, Mich., who had just received word that he had become a grandfather. 
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Left to right—George B. Healey, Dubuque, Iowa; Harvey Stone, Louisville, Ky.; W. B. Martin, Mansfield, Ohio; 
N. R. H. A. Director C. J. Wood, Mt. Vernon, Ohio; S. Horace Disston and G. W. Eckhardt, Henry Disston 
& Sons, Inc.; W. B. Fugate, Middlesboro, Ky.; Veach C. Redd, Cynthiana, Ky.; B. A. Schroeder, Barrington, 


Ill., and P. T. Lambert, Kankakee, III. 


Smiley Declares Price Will Not Solve 
the Competition Problem 


S the second speaker on the pro- 
gram at the Tuesday morning 
session, C. D. Smiley, Jr., pres- 

ident, Simmons Hardware Co., St. 
Louis, Mo., in presenting the jobbers’ 
side of the session theme “A New Mer- 
chandising Era,’ had the topic “The 
Wholesaler and the New Era” as his 
particular subject. In the course of his 
address Mr. Smiley expressed the opin- 
ion that price wars will not solve com- 
petition problems, and said in brief: 

“Our subject for discussion is*‘A 
New Merchandising Era.’ I am to 
cover the subject from a jobber’s stand- 
point but at the outset I am going to 
tell you that my own idea is that this 
matter really should be approached 
from the standpoint of the industry, 
rather than from any part of the in- 
custry. 

“We call it ‘A New Era’ and it is a 
new era insofar as there has probably 
been more aggression on the part of 
some distributors than there has’ been 
on the part of others. The basic prin- 
ciples of hysiness are the same as they 
have always been and from this view- 
point there has been no change. 

“We have had many physical changes 
in the last twenty-five or fifty years 
that have been brought about by scien- 
tists and we dare not shut our eyes to 
these. conditions. The development of 
the railroad, the automobile, the air- 
plane, the telephone, the radio, etc., etc., 
have made the world smaller. Five 
minutes after the Senate passed the 
Tariff Bill the entire United States 
knew all about it. We get the market 
on any commodity while the market is 
being made. We can run into the city 
in a few minutes, even though it is 
fifty or a hundred miles away. We can 





get delivery on merchandise almost be- 
fore the customer who wanted that 
merchandise leaves our store. All of 
these conditions are affecting our situa- 





C. D. SMILEY, Jr. 


Simmons Hardware Co. 


tion today and we must be on our toes 
and take full advantage of every op- 
portunity or we find that we are left 
behind. 


Ws. 


wake 


E. A. Franz, Hood River, Ore., E. L. 
Harter, Los Angeles, Cal. and F. G. 
Bremer, Yuba City, Cal. 





“All industries have had traditions 
and it is not an easy matter to change 
these traditions. We get into the habit 
of. following the line of least resis- 
tance and we take things for granted 
simply because it has been that way in 
the past. If we are to keep abreast of 
the times today we must get out of the 
ruts, keep young, keep an open mind, 
and be ready for new things. 

“One of the most dangerous things 
in business today is making decisions 
based on beliefs and not on facts. Are 
our costs of doing business in proper 
relation to our profits? Do we know 
that we are making money or why we 
are losing money? To base a decision 
on one’s belief is like condemning a 
man or woman on a rumor or gossip 
that has no foundation. 

“Some of us have pet hobbies or pet 
theories in our business and it takes 
real courage to make a change when 
facts tell us our theories are wrong. 

“Every day we hear the report that 
distribution costs are too high. They 
have always been too high and _ al- 
though they are lower today they are 
still too high. We should analyze the 
situation very carefully and then, based 
on facts, adopt ways or means that 
will correct the fallacy. 

“On account of the large expanse of 
our country and our enormous require- 
ments, together with the fact that orig- 
inally most of our manufacturing was 
localized in one section of the country, 
the only method of distribution that was 
originally employed was manufacturer- 
to-jobber-to-dealer-to-consumer. Today, 
cn account of the improved transpor- 
tation facilities, wide distribution of 
manufacturing and tremendous capac- 
ity for production, with its natural 
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over-production, we have a number of 
added methods of distribution. We have 
the mail-order houses, the chain stores, 
the factory-to-consumer, the house-to- 
house selling as well as the original 
method referred to above. 

“As all production is for eventual 
consumption, let us look at this situa- 
tion from the consumer to the factory 
instead of from the factory to the con- 
sumer. If the consumer buys by mail 
he pays in advance, waits for delivery 
and then takes what he gets, sight un- 
seen. If he comes into one of our 
stores to buy he sees the article he is 
to purchase, he has the benefit of an 
experienced salesman, he can_ select 
from a number of articles and he gets 
immediate delivery. Of course he 
should pay more; he gets more. 

“The greatest injury the mail-order 
houses have done to our industry is 
their taking some established line of 
merchandise and destroying, the mar- 
ket for everyone and eventually de- 
stroying the distribution for the manu- 
facturer. In some cases they buy di- 
rect from the manufacturer and in 
others they bootleg the article through 
some unscrupulous jobber or dealer. 
The way to combat this proposition is 
not with a price war, which only 
causes the mail-order houses to go still 
lower in their prices, but by coopera- 
tion between dealer, jobber and manu- 
facturer. 

“The mail-order houses are here to 
stay and we cannot put them out of 
business by starting a price war with 
them or among ourselves. 

“We unquestionably will aid their 
progress if we fight among ourselves. 
Today we have the situation of the 
jobber selling the consumer and of the 
manufacturer selling the dealer. | 
think every dealer in the country will 
admit that the jobber should not sell 
the individual consumer and I am sure 
that every jobber in the country can 
point to many dealers who are going 
over their heads and buying a large 
amount of their merchandise from the 
factory that should have been bought 
through the jobber. There is plenty to 
think about in this situation and the 
sooner we classify our industry and 
define ‘manufacturer,’ ‘jobber,’ ‘deal- 


er’ and ‘consumer’ the better able we 
will be to meet the conditions that con- 
front us today. 

“One of the questions that has al- 
ways been a hard one is the question 
of price competition. There is one 
feature of this condition, however, that 
we too often overlook and that is the 
very vital question of quality. Do we 
not, too often, think only of price and 
forget the one thing that remains long- 
est in the recollection of the purchaser ? 

“We have often seen a manufacturer 
or a jobber turn to price war in an ef- 
fort to correct an unjust condition in 
the industry but this will lead to noth- 
ing but a loss to the entire industry. A 
price war works right around in a cir- 
cle and soon comes back to the starter 
oi the trouble and then he finds that it 


has gone beyond his reach. We all 
know of the recent situation on the 
vanadium hammer. Where did this 


Michigan 





brought its usual large and enthusiastic 


price war get to? If we have a price 
condition to meet, let us first look at 
quality and if quality is the same then 
we should go to the source of the trou- 
ble and work from the bottom up, 

“In summing up I might say that it 
seems to me there are five major sub- 
jects to think about. First: base our 
decisions on facts and not on unfound- 


ed opinions. Second: give more 
thought to our industry as a whole and 
less to individual selfishness. Third: 
classification of our industry and 
proper functioning of each class. 


Fourth: the consideration of quality 
and not the thought of price only. 
Fifth: last but not least a word that is 
easy to say but is hard to do. We hear 
a lot about it today but many times it 
takes some real sacrifice on the part of 
everybody to carry it out. Coopera- 
tion on the part of and between manu- 
facturer, jobber and dealer. - 
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Stone Declares Keener Competition 
Demands Keener Analysis 


EPRESENTING the manufac- 
R turers, J. E. Stone, vice-president 

Stanley Works and _ president, 
American Hardware Manufacturers’ 
Association, addressed the Tuesday 
morning session. He asserted that 
keener analysis was needed to meet 
keener competition. The session theme 
was “A New Merchandising Era’’ and 
the particular phase of the theme dis- 
cussed by Mr. Stone related to the 
“Production and Distribution Problems 
of the Manufacturer.” After convey- 
ing the greetings of the American 
Hardware Manufacturers’ Association, 
Mr. Stone’s address, in brief, was as 
follows: 

“What has happened to production 
and distribution among hardware man- 
ufacturers ? 

“Some years ago there was a serious 
wreck on one of the Southern rail- 
ways. A tail end collision wrecked 
several sleeping cars and killed a num- 
ber of people. 

“In clearing up the debris one of 
the wrecking crew noticed a pair of 
large shoes sticking out of the mess; 
giving them a pull he was surprised to 
find that they were attached to a pair 
of feet, the feet to the legs, the legs to 
a body and finally a large negro porter 
much dazed, but apparently sound was 
brought to light. 

“Asked if he did not know there had 
been a wreck and people killed he 
shook his head. Asked what he thought 
had happened he replied he thought 
they were putting on the diner at 
Macon. 

“What many manufacturers thought 
last fall was putting on the diner at 
Macon, became more serious as we 
swung into the new year and in many 
industries is still serious. 





“Lack of forward buying as well as 
a decreased demand for building ma- 
terial, due particularly to the falling 
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off of residential building, has resulted 
in the slowing down of manufacturers, 
smaller working forces, short hours, 
smaller pay roll with a corresponding 
lessening purchasing power of our 
workers. 

“However, there are bright spots, 
seasonable goods have been moving 
well and those who were or are manu- 
facturing specialties are profiting. 

“Our grandfathers marveled at the 
steam locomotive; our fathers at the 
automobile; we, in this generation, at 
the aircraft, but we must remember 
that the next generation take all of 
these without question as accepted facts 
and look for even newer and better 
methods of transportation. 

“So we, who have spent. our lives in 
the hardware business and remember 


the old stores of forty or even longer 
years ago, cannot help but marvel at 
the advancement that has been made 
in merchandising those products in 
which we dre particularly interested. 
“It is probably a generally accepted 
fact that the whole modern scheme of 
distribution has been founded upon the 
theory of aggressive expansion, and 
while in the past I think we have been 
dilatory in accepting this, I believe to- 
day we are fully alive to the situation 
and that the ‘New Merchandising Era’ 
has burst in full bloom upon us and is 
asking how you propose to work with it. 
“It is estimated that the current 
census will indicate an increase in the 
total population from 105,000,000 to 
120,000,000, or approximately 15 per 
cent. Returns indicate that recent 
growth has been greatest in the larger 
cities, moderate in the smaller towns, 
with declines in the rural districts. 
With these increases in the cities and 
declines in the country towns, the sales 
of hardware have increased to a re- 
markable degree, -and with these 
changes, particularly in the more closely 
populated districts, the modern store 
with its many departments reaches out 
to serve. The term ‘hardware’ in its 
present interpretation is so all em- 
bracing that it is almost impossible to 
measure the increase or decrease of dis- 
tribution as against the increase or de- 
crease of productive capacity. 
“Recognition must be taken of the 
lines now obsolete or in small demand, 
which have been wholly or in part dis- 
continued, of new products which have 
been substituted and the very consider- 
able change in the nature of productive 
activity of numerous plants. Taking 
these facts into consideration and hav- 
ing in mind those lines most commonly 
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regarded as hardware, it is probable 
that the increase in productive facili- 
ties has not exceeded the percentage 
of population increase. 

“But in this connection, we cannot 
lose sight of the fact that many ele- 
ments of manufacture have come into 
the field which have and are offering 
intensive competition for the consum- 
er’s dollar—to say nothing of such 
items as the automobile, radio and mod- 
ern electrical household appliances—all 
of which are making a direct appeal to 
the consumer, and the modern tendency 
today is to gratify the desires at the 
expense of need. 

“Granting, for the purpose of this 
discussion that production or capacity 
for production, in many lines, is at 
present in excess of the ability of the 
public to absorb, let us discuss the sug- 
gestions sometimes made that because 
of this condition, manufacturers in all 
industries have first: sought to increase 
distribution through new channels, and 
second: that this multiplication of out- 
lets has been primarily responsible for 
the obliteration of certain trade lines. 

“In this consideration it is necessary 
to recognize that evolution in the whole 
scheme of commodity distribution has 
resulted in the unavoidable breaking 
down of trade lines previously regarded 
as more or less arbitrary. Some 
hitherto important channels have, in 
the course of time, been wholly elimi- 
nated by this natural, almost automatic 
regrouping of merchandise lines ac- 
cording to present day conception of 
economic distribution, but no man may 
deny that in its broader aspects this 
partial regrouping has resulted in great- 
er consumer satisfaction and conve- 
nience. The consumer today, as always, 
is the determinate factor that controls 
distribution. 

“In the process of distribution re- 
adjustment, loss, even hardship has 
been occasioned to those involved, but 
there is abundant evidence that in the 
long run, the recognized agencies of 
hardware distribution have been the 
gainers without surrender of funda- 
mental characteristics or service. The 
modern hardware distributor, whole- 
sale or retail, is no less a hardware dis- 


ware Co. 


tributor for having added or substi- 
tuted new, attractive and probably more 
profitable lines for those lost to other 
channels. 

“Tt is an accepted fact that retail out- 
lets in but few lines may succeed with- 
out feminine patronage and it is the 
multiplicity of new lines which carry 
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feminine appeal which justifies the be- 
lief previously expressed that the modi- 
fication of old-time trade barriers is 
the real solution of the hardware deal- 
er. No standard prescription will meet 
the requirements of every store; in- 
telligent study of community conditions 
must determine. 

“In this new merchandising era, the 
hardware manufacturer was slow in 
grasping the importance with which 
color entered into selling. We are in 
a color age and becoming color con- 
scious. Textile industries; publishing 
houses, automobile manufacturers and 
others have been far in advance 
of most of the manufacturers in 
grasping the importance of color in 
merchandise. It is quite true that some 
of the hardware industries, particu- 
larly those manufacturing enamelware 
and other kitchen furnishing, have 
been more far-sighted than the rest in 
their appreciation of the fact that the 
woman is the buying power of the na- 
tion; that something must be done to 
dress up our merchandise to meet the 
critical eyes of such buyers, and that 
hardware needs a radical change. 

“Also, in this hurrying age, electric 
lines, because this is an electric age, 
are not to be overlooked or passed by 


with a nod. There are many articles 
in electrical household lines and tools 
that can and should be sold by the hard- 
ware dealers. We will have to do some 
thinking in terms of volts, cycles and 
amperes instead of so much in inches, 
pounds and dozens, and aggressive sell- 
ing is necessary. There is no doubt 
that the unit value of sales is large and 
[ am told profits are attractive. 
“Almost the major problem the man- 
ufacturers are facing today is that of 
handling small orders at a minimum 
cost. Two, three and sometimes more 
orders must be handled to secure the 
same volume of business, and we are 
faced with an expense that is out of 
reason to the profit secured. It would 
seem that one solution is to discontinue 
the slow selling items and concentrate 
on the more staple lines in order to get 
a greater turn-over on the fast selling 


items. Broken packages are an addi- 
tional expense to both manufacturer 


and jobber and it appears within rea- 
son that adequate charge should be 
made for doing this. But in this con- 
nection it behooves the manufacturer, 
before making such a charge, to see 
that his goods are packaged in the 
proper quantities to meet the require- 
ments of the retail trade. 

“In conclusion let us pause and ex- 
amine ourselves. Merchandising is 
changing so rapidly that it would al- 
most seem, if we are doing business 
today on the same lines we were five 
years ago, that we should inventory 
ourselves as well as our merchandise 
and see if the old methods are going 
to stand up under the wear and strain 
of this present day search for profits. 
As we have keener competition, so we 
must have keener analysis of our busi- 
nesses, better studies of our inventories, 
more concentrated buying, taking ad- 
vantage of new items for which the 
manufacturer is assured there is a mar- 
ket, more meeting of the buyer on his 
own ground rather than waiting for 
him to come at his pleasure or con- 
venience to our door steps; never for- 
getting that the consumer will always 
be the consumer and in the final analy- 
sis determines our prosperity.” 
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Sanders Urges a Searching Analysis of 


the Consumer Trend 


PENING the Tuesday afternoon 
O session, which had “Adjusting 

Production to Consumer De- 
mand” as its theme, Russell M. Sanders, 
3oston, Mass., president, New England 
Hardware Dealers’ Association, pre- 
sented the viewpoint of the dealer. Rela- 
tive to the sub-topic “Studying the 
Consumer” he advocated a searching 
analysis of the consumer. In part, he 
said: 

“Since 1923, we have had a consum- 
ers market and during all the years 
previous to that time, without exception 
according to the Engineering Econom- 
ics Foundation, there has existed a pro- 
ducer’s market. Previous to 1923 the 
demand for merchandise exceeded the 
capacity to produce. Since that time, 
the supply has exceeded the demand. 
At the present time, it seems impossible 
for us ever to enter again into a pro- 
ducer’s market in the United States. 
You will note that I speak of the ca- 
pacity to produce exceeding the de- 
mand, and not actual production ex- 
ceeding demand. We may operate our 
factories at 40 or 50 per cent capacity 
and then the demand naturally might 
exceed the supply. 

“The science of production has been 
developed through mechanical devises. 
The science of consumption must be 
developed through the study of man. 
A study of man and his evolution 
through education and experience is 
necessary to raise the level of consump- 
tion in its futile attempt to catch up 
with production. This study should be 
the aim of the business man of today. 
I use the word ‘futile,’ because the com- 
plex animated object, man, reacts 
slower than the comparatively simple 
inanimate object, the machine. 

“It is possible to go on and multiply 
machines, corporations, and technical 


skill in the narrow search for profit; 
or to advance alonz the lines of new 
vision in increased consumption, and 
the consumer's welfare. Much that is 
produced cannot find consumption. On 
the other hand, an effort to curtail pro- 


- 
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duction as was attempted-in farm prod- 
ucts, for example, does not solve the 
problem. The need is for a consumer 
psychology. 

“The market exists primarily because 
the consumer exists. Goods are made 
for consumption. The merchant must 
realize that he is in business to sell 
what the consumer will buy; and when 
he has determined that with certainty, 
he can tell what his stock should be. 

“The activities of the merchant 
should be directed solely by the existing 
needs of the consumer or by some art 
cf compulsion or education modifying 
the prevail'ng wants or stimulating 
novel demands. The consumer of today 
is not a searcher but a chooser. The 
consumer demand of today is not some- 


thing which exists but is something 
which the producer and the distributor 
create. 

“Of all the unknown factors in mar- 
keting, the lack of detailed knowledge 
of the consumer is the most serious. 
This need for knowledge of the con- 
sumer leads to the second topic, ‘Knowl- 
edge, the key to success.’ 

“Knowledge is power. Business is 
one of the oldest of the arts and the 
newest of professions. It has become a 
profession because of the establishment 
of certain basic principles, knowledge 
of which assists in the discovery of 
solutions or methods of treatment of 
our ever-changing business problems. 
The application of this knowledge to 
the study of the consumer is helpful. 

“T should like to divert your attention 
for a moment to a study of the woman 
buyer, and how she differs from the 
man buyer. Every article of family 
use, even beginning with those most 
particularly of male interest, such as 
automobiles, radios, savings, invest- 
ments, have come into the women’s 
purchasing fold. In an attempt to fo- 
cus attention on woman _ purchasing 
power, it has been stated that the 
women of United States spend $6,000 
per second, per eight hour day. 

“The thing to remember about the 
woman consumer is that her inactive, 
instinctive, practical intelligence is most 
competent, shrewd, and effective. It 
comprehends much more than it under- 
stands in detail. For example, many 
college educated women are hazy about 
the germ theory, but in their daily work 
they methodically act upon the assump- 
tion that germs must be outwitted. The 
increased sale of germicides surely 
proves this. 

“Mrs. Consumer proceeds more along 
the lines of instinct than upon theory 
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or reason. Mr. Consumer is much more 
theoretical. The former is adept at 
matching one desire against another and 
at evaluating her emotional and instinc- 
tive reactions. 

“One caution to be observed in the 
application of facts or knowledge about 
the consumer is to be sure that they are 
true and apply to the case at hand. 
There are many statistics used to bias 
people. One of the hardest things to 
obtain today is the unbiased truth. 

“Knowledge once gained is constant- 
ly subject to readjustment due to 
changes in conditions. Hence, a con- 
tinual study of the consumer is neces- 
sary. Making a market analysis of 
one’s own market by putting questions 
to the consumer in an unbiased way is 
an ideal way of determining consumer 
demand. Surveys, questionnaires, and 
published statistics are excellent aids, 
and seem to be the most tangible meth- 
ods used at present to determine con- 
sumer demand. 

“The power of advertising is one of 
the most influential ways to promote 
consumer demand. * Advertising is an 
art based almost entirely on the study 
of psychology. When the proper note 
is struck, consumers seem to be swayed 
completely. 

“In the study of consumer demand, 
one immediately notes the changes in 
buying standards and buying habits. 
The use of old line staples in the hard- 
ware stock has passed in many instances 
to specialized trades. This has meant 
a greater need for knowledge of them 
on the part of the merchant selling 
them. The common items in the hard- 
ware store, on the other hand, have 
loaned themselves to chain or mass dis- 
tribution where little or no salesman- 
ship is necessary. 

“The reapportionment of the produc- 
er’s time so that he has shorter hours 
to produce and more time to consume 
is the progressive step taken by some 
of our large successful industries. 
There has resulted a new division of 
the consumer dollar in which some 
things have gained in prestige and oth- 
ers have declined. House furnishings 
have suffered. Consumers skimp on 


Flint, Mich.; 


familiar types of expenditures in order 
to obtain new and more exciting satis- 
factions. 

“The study of the consumer’s ability 
to buy and pay is necessary to do an ef- 
fective selling job. Today the con- 
sumer is induced to buy any and all 
sorts of things at almost any terms he 
wants. The consumer is willing, nat- 
urally, to take everything offered to 
him on liberal credit. The question is, 
how much of this loose credit is due to 
consumer demand and how much to dis- 
tributor indiscretion. I believe that the 
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ccnsumer does not desire to go into 
debt by too liberal credit terms. I be- 
lieve that a proper and genuine effort 
on the part of the distributor to study 
consumer reaction on the point would 
eliminate some of this artificial trade 
stimulus, and encourage credit on a rea- 
sonable time basis. 

“In catering to consumer buying 
power, it is well to have definite rules 
to follow, to guide the merchant in the 
right direction. They do not have to be 
rigidly adhered to, and departure from 
them may be made when justified, but 
the reason must be clear in order that 
fairness may be shown to all custom- 
ers alike. 

“Study the consumer and be the first 
to win his interest. Otherwise, your 
competitor is likely to get the business. 
If you are the first merchant in your 
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section to have your name connected 
with a new line of merchandise, it is 
likely that you will receive the better 
share of that business. The independent 
merchant should be more successful at 
this than the large chain organization. 
Here again the flexibility of action of a 
small store is a distinct asset. He can 
be quicker to adapt himself to the 
changes in consumer demand. 

“To be successful, a merchant must 
make an effort to get business. This 
means action. Advertising a product 
will bring a varying degree of result 
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with different types of consumers. Some 
methods work on one class of consum- 
ers, but not on others. Therefore, study 
consumers individually as well as col- 
lectively. 

“The word discount has long been 
connected closely with the hardware 
trade and many consumers seem to pre- 
fer to purchase an item at a list price 
less a discount rather than at the same 
or lower net price. Some distributors 
realize this weakness on the part of 
consumers and capitalize on it as a 
buying appeal. We have made some 
tests in our own company and have 
found that some customers seem to be 
happier in making their purchase of an 
article at $5 less 10 per cent, than at 
$4.50 net. 

“Discount does not necessarily mean 

(Continued on page 148) 
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Hall Tells Convention That Chain of 
Distribution Has Too Many Links 


PEAKING from the standpoint of 
+ a jobber, George E. Hall, presi- 

dent, Hall Hardware Co., Minne- 
apolis, Minn., addressed the Tuesday 
afternoon session. “Adjusting Produc- 
tion to Consumer Demand” was the 
theme. Mr. Hall spoke specifically of 
the phase of the theme concerning “Ad- 
justing Wholesale Stocks to Present 
Day Needs.” In concluding his ad- 
dress, he expressed the opinion that 
there are too many links in the chain 
of distribution. In part, Mr. Hall’s ad- 
dress was as follows: 

“We all realize the rapid changes in 
merchandising today. 

“The grocery, the drug, and the gen- 
eral store business are experiencing 
these changes to a.greater extent than 
the hardware trade and I assume the 
reason therefor is that in these lines 
counter service predominates. 

“The hardware dealers’ service 
cannot stop at the counter or at the 
store door—it must follow the goods to 
the workshop, the farm and the home. 
He must not only know his goods but 
their uses and their operation. 

“However, we have in hardware 
many counter service goods which the 
other stores have added and as the re- 
tailer has not added a markup to his 
home service goods covering the addi- 
tional cost of his extra service, he has 
had to depend upon too great a margin 
on his counter service goods so that 
his new competitors have been able to 
sell at prices that destroy profits in the 
regular hardware business. 

“Our modern competitors do not sell 
a large percentage of home service 
hardware but are selling more and more 
tools and small articles of hardware, 
thus our problem today is to put our- 
selves in shape to retain our position 
in merchandising. 


“Heretofore, the retailer depended 
upon the wholesalers’ salesman to tell 
him how to do it but I am of the opin- 
ion the wholesaler has been following 
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the same lines of least resistance that 
the retailer and manufacturer have. 

“In the development of this country 
distribution has grown further and 
further away from manufacturing cen- 
ters into sparsely settled sections with- 
out adequate centers of supply; whole- 
sale houses have grown to distribute 
manufacturers’ products they could buy 
in large quantities, breaking them up 
into small ones, enabling the retailers to 
supply the consuming public without 
carrying large stocks. 

“In this growing country easy credits 
were a necessity and the large cen- 
ters were the only ones who could sup- 
ply the necessary finances to carry it on. 
The wholesalers, therefore, were 
bankers as well as merchandisers and 
not only financed the retailers but many 
manufacturers as well and became an 


important element in distribution. 

“The business has been profitable, so 
much so that sound business principles 
have been overlooked. The _ inex- 
perienced retailer asks unnecessary con- 
cessions. _ _ 

“He wouldn't or at least didn’t en- 
deavor to interpret the consumers’ re- 
quirements in his own locality but in- 
sisted in having the wholesaler send 
a traveling salesman not only to tell 
him what to buy and when to buy but 
to write up the order. 

And oftener if he took annual inven- 
tory he asked a wholesaler'to loan him 
a salesman to price it. If he sold out 
or bought out his partner, he must have 
a wholesalers’ salesman to aribtrate. 

“Another usual procedure was to 
make as many claims as possible and 
return unsalable goods not only un- 
salable for the’ retailer but the whole- 
saler as well. The expense of all these 
unnecessary activities was, of course, 
absorbed by the wholesaler and by the 
same token added to his cost of doing 
business. 

“The wholesaler extended his terri- 
tory and added more salesmen and as 
the country settled up, new wholesalers 
located in local territories within those 
covered by the older houses, adding 
more salesmen, all of whom were will- 
ing to do most anything the retailer 
asked him. 

“It not only added to the selling cost 
but used an unnecessary lot of the re- 
tailers’ time interviewing duplicate 
salesmen. 

“The retailer believed he should carry 
in stock everything called for. 

“The wholesaler felt much the same, 
consequently, a wholesale stock con- 
sisted of Disston Saws, Atkins Saws, 
Bishop Saws and Simonds Saws and 
each wholesaler carried three and four 
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Mich., and C. T. Gadd, Des Moines, Iowa 


similar lines and it was not necessary 
his salesmen should be real salesmen 
but 2 ‘which one do you want order 
taker’ and as their goods were all sim- 
ilar, it wasn’t a question of quality 
or individuality but of price. 

“Now, in a general way I have 
touched on a few of the many unneces- 
sary things done in hardware whole- 
saling and fetailing all of which add to 
the cost of doing business and which 
with the change of conditions since be- 
fore the world war have increased the 
cost of wholesaling hardware from 
around 12 1/2 per cent to an average 
of around 20 per cent in 1928. 

“My own experience since 1900 has 
proved to my satisfaction that by edu- 
cating the retailer to do his own work 
as far as possible this unnecessary ex- 
pense can be eliminated.” 

“First—The retailer should pay cash 
for his goods. Cash buying means cash 
selling or practically so. For large 
articles like ranges, and heating plants, 
washing machines, radios, etc., the 
proper kind of installment terms may 
be advisable. 

“Second—Fundamentally, the retailer 
should know better what his consuming 
trade demands than anyone else. 

“Third—Buying from but one prin- 
cipal source the retailer will not dupli- 
cate his lines and by buying a large 
part of his wants by mail he can save 
time interviewing numerous salesmen, 
devoting more of this time to inter- 
preting consumer demand, keeping stock 
records, advertising and selling his mer- 
chandise. 

“Fourth—The retailer earns his profit 
doing a necessary service to the con- 
sumer and one of the necessary services 
is to do as much of his own work as 
possible. 

“Fifth—Good credit can only be 
earned by paying his debts when due 
and not depending on the amount of 
his trade with his wholesaler to give 
him something he isn’t entitled to, such 
as 2 per cent 30 or 45 days instead of 
10. 

“Sixth—The retailer can reduce his 
cost of doing business by making his 


customers pay for the unusual services 
he renders on home and farm service 
goods. 

“A wholesaler referred to in the be- 
ginning has been able to interpret con- 
sumer demand which I think is the pri- 
mary source of present day needs by: 

“First—Doing business with the re- 
tail hardware trade only; in the terri- 
tory limited to where he can deliver 
goods bought as other wholesalers buy 
theirs at a less cost f.o.b. customers’ 
store and at a saving in time and 
handling the business generally. 

“Second—A limited number of cus- 
tomers (one in a town) doing 75 per 
cent of their business with him making 
his orders average $80 each. 

“Third—Non-duplicate lines of the 
same class of merchandise, thereby .se- 
curing a large turnover and limited in- 
vestment in stock, reducing rent, insur- 
ance, labor and cost of financing. 

“Fourth—Doing as he asks his cus- 
tomers to do, making his business with 
each manufacturer as big as he can— 
choosing them carefully at first and 


i 


sticking to them—helping them reduce 
their cost of doing business, making as 
few claims as possible and not demand- 
ing special concessions. 

“Fifth—Selling as much by mail as 
possible and getting his trade to come 
into the house and get acquainted with 
the buyers as well as with the sales- 
men and help the buyers BUY. 

“Sixth—Helps retailer advertise and 
cooperate with the manufacturer in ad- 
vertising. 

“Seventh—Gives the retailer expert 
help in seasonable campaigns. 

“We can all learn something from our 
new competition. 

“Their plan of distribution is: Con- 
sumer—retail store manager—central 
office buyer—manufacturer=4 links, 
Yours is: consumer—retailer—salesmen 
—sales manager — buyer —-manufac- 
turers’ salesmen — manufacturer = 7 
links. 

“To sum it all up in a few words— 
Personal contact, spirit of honest to God 
service and each one do his own work 
and reduce overhead.” 
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“Why Raise Runts?” Was Question 
B. M. Hiatt Asks in Address 


EPRESENTING the manufac- 
R ser on Tuesday afternoon's 

program, which considered the 
theme ‘Adjusting Production to Con- 
sumer Demand,” B. M. Hiatt, sales 
manager, Irwin Auger Bit Co., Wil- 
mington, Ohio, spoke on the specific 
subject “Simplifying for Distribution 
Economy,” which Mr. Hiatt re- 
worded to the topic “Why Raise 
Runts?” Extensive simplification was 
advocated in cooperation with all 
branches of the industry, by Mr. 
Hiatt, who said, in part: “In the coun- 
try that I come from a good deal of 
our income comes from raising hogs 
and we are compelled to watch ex- 
penses. One of the questions is 
whether or not to raise the runts. I 
would like to re-word the subject as- 
signed me. Instead of speaking on 
‘Simplification for Distributing Econ- 
omy’ I would like to speak on the sub- 
ject ‘Why Raise Runts?” 

“There is an old Irish saying that 
‘Grabbin’ keeps you poor.’ It may be 
that some of us are unwilling to let 
loose of our runts and that ‘Grabbin’ 
keeps us poor.’ 

“There are some facts that make 
hardware selling more difficult today 
than it was formerly for retailer, 
wholesaler and manufacturer alike. 
One of these is the decline of mar- 
gins, 

“T do not pretend to speak officially 
for manufacturers but I would like to 
read to you from recent correspon- 
dence with representative producers of 
hardware. One writes, in part: ‘I 
personally feel that the hardware job- 
bers as well as the hardware retailers 
have been burdened with the expense 
of marketing errors on the part of 
manufacturers.’ 

“*The demands for many hardware 
products do have definite walls of limi- 


tations. Therefore these are the prod- 
ucts which should be sold with a mini- 
mum amount of sizes and styles, with 
a concentration of effort by the sales- 
men of the manufacturer, jobber and 
retailer.’ 





B. M. HIATT 
Irwin Auger Bit Co. 


“Another manufacturer writing on 
the point that some manufacturers sell 
through too many outlets says: ‘This 
is an indictment that is réally a seri- 
ous one, of which perhaps the ma- 
jority of manufacturers are guilty. 
In an analysis of our distributors last 
year we found that this condition was 
true in our business, but we have since 
corrected it through the practical 
elimination of better than 30 per cent 
of our total distributers. We are very 
definitely committed to distributors 
through the more stable, larger and 
adequately financed jobber organiza- 
tions, and we expect to abide by this 
in the future.’ 

“The difficulty for the retailer and 
wholesaler is becoming greater each 
year as the diversity of items in- 
creases. A certain wholesale house had 


an almost endless array; an infinite 
variety of one sort of trick wrench 
and automobile tool after another. 
‘Why did you put all of these things in 
stock?’ we asked the worried owner. 
‘Well, I have keen competition and the 
way to build business is to get a repu- 
tation for having what people want. 
And I have been successful in building 
business around that reputation. <A 
specialty man comes into town and 
calls on a few stores and sells his 
item readily. He comes to me and 
turns in missionary orders for a dozen 
or two of these articles. I take on a 
couple of dozen to have a little stock 
on hand. And the chances are that I 
wind up with most of them left on my 
hands.’ 

“Do that thing year after year for 
five or six years and your stock be- 
comes a morgue or a museum, whether 
you are a hardware retailer, whole- 
saler or manufacturer. 

“There are many competitive items 
of small volume in the stocks of hard- 
ware retailers, wholesalers, and man- 
ufacturers. Some of these are new 
items that may or may not develop 
substantial volume. Some of them are 
items that were popular at one time, 
but their popularity has waned either 
on account of their inherent qualities 
or changes in consumer demand. 
Other items never have been and 
and never will be sold in substantial 
quantities. They will hang on so long 
as there are retailers and wholesalers 
and manufacturers who will continue 
to furnish them distribution, whether 
they return a profit or not. Many of 
them are not wanted at all by manu- 
facturers, on account of the uneco- 
nomical quantities. It is a kind of an 
Alphonse and Gaston situation. Nei- 
ther of the three branches cares to 
continue some of these items, but we 
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are all too polite, and each one defers 
out of courtesy to the other. 

“One reason for this lack of simpli- 
fication will immediately occur to any- 
one. If one man should eliminate an 
item of a certain size because he does 
not sell an appreciable quantity of it, 
and his neighbor should continue to 
carry such an item, the neighbor might 
use this means to attract customers 
from the first man. If the item in 
question has been eliminated through 
the country by all hardware men, it 
would make for more equitable trans- 
actions as well as for elimination of 
waste. 

“Consideration for the consumer in 
simplification is proper but some of 
our shelves are filled with non-essen- 
tial items simply because we insist on 
carrying them and thereby prolonging 
the unprofitable demand for them. 
There is a great interest among con- 
sumers in the purchasing power of 
their dollar and of values received for 
them. They have been educated to 
the point where there is a growing un- 
derstanding throughout the buying 
public of the economic wastes in over- 
diversification. 

“Often when a retailer specifies a 
slow-moving item from a jobber it is 
from habit, and the jobber who sug- 
gests to the retailer that he does not 
need to stock this item is performing 
a service to his customer that is gen- 
erally appreciated. In the same way 
the customers of a retailer may buy 
an obsolete size or pattern simply be- 
cause he sees it or has bought it be- 
fore and he also would be benefited 
by being sold the size or pattern or fin- 
ish that was in common use. 

“Manufacturers, of course, would 
like nothing better than to control 
consumer demand. Their investments 
in manufacturing plants depend on it. 
This would be wonderfully simple if 
there were some formula for control- 
ling consumer’s choice so that a mar- 
ket could be assured in advance. How- 
ever, no manufacturer, no matter how 
successful he may be, seems at all cer- 
tain that he possesses such a formula. 
Not only the unsuccessful ones, but 
the successful ones, as well, are gen- 
erally very keenly alive to the fact 
that conumer’s demand is a very frag- 
ile thing. It can be lost if the utmost 
care is not exercised. 

“Tt would be more constructive for 
manufacturers to regard the hard- 
ware trade not as markets, but as 
channels of distribution. If a manu- 
facturer is putting out an article and 
sits down and figures that there are 
40,000 retailers in the United States 
and that each one ought to buy one 
of this article and that, therefore, he 
ought to sell 40,000 of them, in that 


case, I say, that the manufacturer is 
regarding the retailer as a market. 

“However, if the manufacturer 
should sit down and figure the total 
probable market for his product, the 
percentage of the total market his 
company should get, how much each 
district may actually expect and how 
many distributers can make a proper 
profit out of this business, then he is 
regarding the retailer as a channel of 
distribution and not as a final mar- 
ket. 

“The principle of regarding the 
dealer as a channel instead of a mar- 
ket should lead to the revision of 
lines. This is especially true when 
the complete line contains items not 
readily salable in a given dealer’s ter- 
ritory or when the complete line con- 





LLEW S. SOULE 
Hardware Age 


tains items so closely duplicating 
other items in the line, either in pur- 
pose or price, that there is little justi- 
fication for stocking them. 

“The multiplying of outlets seldom 
creates proportionally larger volume. 
Usually it simply means the greater 
division of a given volume. With ap- 
proximately the same volume flowing 
through a dozen or fifteen outlets as 
formerly passed through five or six, 
it is more likely than not to reduce the 
sales through each outlet to the point 
where the individual store is no 
longer interested in maintaining 
stocks. Or it may be that use of mul- 
tiple outlets brings about such losses 
through competition that eventually 
all of the outlets find the article unde- 
sirable. 

“Today the manufacturer does not 
educate the dealer. Rather the infor- 
mation should run the other way. The 
manufacturer is having a tough time 
to keep in touch with the whims of 
the dealer’s customers. A few years 
ago consumers took what they got. 
Retailers were accustomed to giving 
it to them. It’s different now. The 
consumer leads the parade. 

“We are putting too much theory 
into this so-called “dealer education.” 
With the change in consumer de- 
mands it is necessary to keep up con- 





W. N. NEFF 
Abingdon, Va. 


tinuous studies of markets and this 
almost required a special organization 
of people who know the business to 
begin with. 

“If regarding dealers as channels 
of distribution instead of markets 
would end paternalistic attempts at 
dealer education it would stop one of 
the most irritating merchandising 
wastes in the hardware field. 

“Many manufacturers have also 
taken steps toward simplification in 
their individual fields. Among them 
are files, woven wire fencing, shovels, 
ammunition, hack-saws, welded chain, 
wheelbarrows, and others. 

“One of the worst effects of lack 
of simplification at any stage is that 
it affects not only the dealer who re- 
tails the article but also the other 





H. S. NEWCOMER 
Mt. Joy, Pa. 
President, Pasha 


links in distribution, namely the 
wholesaler, who serves him and the 
manufacturer who provides the mer- 
chandise. There is an interlocking re- 
lationship between the costs of the re- 
tailer, wholesaler and manufacturer 
and the sum total of these three costs 
is a potent factor in the final deter- 
mination of whether an article shall 
flew through hardware channels or 
not. 

“The natural way would be for the 
extensive simplification work now 
being done by individual concerns to 
grow up through our regular associa- 
tion organizations until it finally be- 
comes industry-wide in the shape of 
conferences between retailers, whole- 
salers, and manufacturers to consider 
concentrating on items that meet with 
ready sale. 

“Tf we regard hardware retailers 
as channels of distribution for our 
goods instead of as markets, it throws 
a new emphasis on simplification. In 
that event our possibilities of profit 
lie more in smooth functioning and 
coordinating of the branches of the 
industry than_they do on gross _ vol- 
ume. The plain truth is that the con- 
sumer demand for many items of 
hardware had walls of limitation that 
the pressure for volume does not 
break down. 
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Left to right—William J. Dillon, Detroit, Mich.; Herman C. Meyer, Boyne Falls, Mich.; Col. A. D. Vandervoort, 


Lansing, Mich.; J. G. Wade, Monroe, Mo.; E. E. Lucas, Spokane, Wash., secretary, Pacific Northwest Associa- 
tion; H. E. Brown, Trenton, N. J.; W. S. Watson, Jr., Golconda, Ill; C. T. Schafner,-Herrien, Il1., and John 


Van Natten, Springfield, Ill. 


Rhein Urged All Factors to Become 


“Industry-Conscious” 


National Retail Hard- 
ware Association, was the first 
speaker on the program Wednesday 
morning. Under the session theme 
“Competitive Problems and Their 
Solution,’ Mr. Rhein discussed the va- 
rious competitive factors affecting the 
retailer. After describing many of 
the competitive problems confronting 
the dealer, he urged that all factors 
concerned become “industry-con- 
scious.” His address was as follows: 
“Competition may be defined as 
anything that builds resistance to 
profitable volume for the retailer. Of 
such competition, part is within our 
own industry and part from the out- 
side, or from other industries. 

“Of competition from without, or 
with other industries, the automobile 
manufacturer has originated the most 
important resistance to us in the last 
decade, especially when considered in 
connection with the accompanying 
filling stations, accessories and the 
construction and maintenance of 
hard roads which the automobile has 
brought with it. In addition there 
have been the attractions and allure- 
ments of radio equipment, the movie 
industry and other such appeals to the 
dollars of our natural customers. 

“Within our own industry or busi- 
ness circle, because of the pressure 
for volume on the part of manufac- 
turers, we have awakened rather sud- 
denly to find other sales channels and 
distributing systems handling the 
items and a considerable share of the 
volume we formerly considered our 
own. Moreover this business has 
been handled in many cases at less 
than our former retail price, thus 
further increasing resistance and 
tending to demoralize our market. 
Plumbers have installed warm air 
furnaces without proper knowledge of 


S. RHEIN, Alliance, Neb., di- 
rector, 


the science of heating, and ammuni- 
tion is handled at cost or below by 
drug stores, filling stations and other 
such seemingly foreign factors. 





J. S. RHEIN, 


Alliance, Nebr. 
N. R. H. A. Director 


“To compete, the independent re- 
tailer must sacrifice his entire profit, 
or otherwise he must surrender and 
abandon the line completely. The re- 
sult has been a great volume of un- 
profitable business for the retailer and 
small orders for the jobber. Nor 
do I see how we can change the sit- 
uation without erecting levees to 
fortify and restore the channel of 
distribution so that it may be made 
arbitrarily to flow in its former 
course, and this by close cooperation 
between the factors involved. 

“Moreover, this increased pressure 
for volume has brought with it terms 
and a new financial plan that mort- 
gages the future and often causes pay- 
days when our customers and debtors 
have nothing wherewith to pay. Nor 
can we overlook the greatly increased 
number of people, often including 


ourselves, who can and do buy at 
wholesale in lines other than those we 
handle. 

“In building up new systems or 
channels of specialized selling by di- 
rect methods, often the cost of train- 
ing men who prove themselves un- 
fitted or incapable in their work so 
increases the cost of selling that such 
a system is more expensive than the 
regular jobber-dealer plan. 

“Little has been accomplished in 
meeting the at-cost competition of 
power companies, for the rate struc- 
ture is high enough to carry the over- 
head and even to absorb losses in the 
merchandising department of such 
central stations. Here we have a 
government protected monopoly to 
compete with, whose sole purpose it 
is to secure greater power load, and 
whose merchandising methods are 
frankly, openly. and often arbitrarily 
unfair. 

“Then we have the wholesaler’s in- 
vasion of the retail market and the 
small industry field, which in my 
opinion is absolutely unfair. The list 
of institutions buying at wholesale 
has so greatly increased, including the 
personal requirements of individual 
members of these organizations, that 
another considerable portion of form- 
er volume has been taken from the in- 
dependent local retailer. All this 
volume would make us a profit if held 
for the retail merchant by team-work 
in the industry. 

“Our remedy lies not along the lines 
of individual action or nominal, in- 
sincere measures. If we could all 


become industry-conscious, instead of 
depending upon half-hearted agree- 
ments or waiting for the next man 
to take action, or for our competitors 
to come to us, our problems would be 
industry 


quicker solved and our 


helped.” 
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and A. S. Gronemeier, Mt. Vernon, Ind. 


Nichols Declares Cost of Distribution Is 
the Great Problem of Today 


the wholesalers, A. H. Nichols, 

Buhl Sons Co., Detroit, Mich., 
president, National Hardware Associa- 
tion, addressed the Wednesday morn- 
ing session. The theme for the ses- 
sion was “Competitive Problems and 
Their Solution.” Mr. Nichols in dis- 
cussing the topic assigned him, “Some 
Problems of the Wholesaler,” declared 
that the cost of distribution is the 
great question of the moment. Rela- 
tive to this he said in part: “The 
great problem of today is the cost of 
distribution. There are a great many 
distinct links in the chain that reaches 
from the manufacturer to the con- 
sumer. There are many instances 
where the cost to the consumer is 
many times that which the manufac- 
turer receives for the article, and yet 
the most economical methods of dis- 
tribution are from manufacturer to 
wholesaler, wholesaler to retailer and 
retailer to consumer. 

“The actions of the people in his 
own community are, perhaps, the 
greatest troubles to both the whole- 
saler and retailer. The retailer is an- 
noyed by the people in his community 
buying from catalog houses and chain 
stores, yet the retailer many times 
adopts the same tactics in his buying. 
The desire to buy for price only, the 
dividing of their purchases between a 
number of different firms, the demand 
for special service as well as the de- 
sire to use the dealer as a banker are 
some of the problems that confront 
both the wholesaler and retailer. 

“Buying direct from the manufac- 
turer causes increased inventory and 
lower turnover, consequently it pro- 
duces the smaller net profit. Business 


G tne who as a representative of 


would be more profitable today for 
both the wholesaler and retailer if 
they would more clearly visualize the 
various ways they could work to- 
gether. 

“There are too many wholesalers, 





A. H. NICHOLS 
Buhl Sons Co. 


President, National Hardware Association 


just the same as there are too many 
retailers; this fact causes many un- 
ethical methods, the same as when we 
are facing an overproduction by our 
industries, yet I believe in the long 
run the firms that are successful are 
those whose policies are sound and 
economical but planned on a sufficient- 
ly broad scope to warrant the confi- 
dence of the trade. 

“The large chain of stores’ method 
of distribution is from manufacturer 
to their warehouse, warehouse to each 
individual store. 

“Their success is due more to this 
method of distribution than the price 
they pay for their goods; their system 


lowers the cost at their warehouse and 
with the smaller variety as well as the 
smaller amount of merchandise car- 
ried in stock enables them to receive 
a much larger turnover at the smallest 
possible cost. It is a mistake to believe 
that all depends on the price we pay 
for our merchandise. The largest and 
most successful stores could not be 
persuaded to buy an article at 60c. 
even though they had been paying 90c. 
for the same article, if the quantity 
required to obtain the low price was 
a greater quantity than they could se- 
cure a turnover in the usual length of 
time. 

“There are many ways in which the 
retailer can assist in lowering the cost 
of distribution. Nearly every whole- 
sale house has a capacity to handle a 
much larger volume of business than 
seems likely, at the present time; con- 
sequently, the wholesaler is not oper- 
ating 100 per cent (the lowest over- 
head cost).* Competition has com- 
pelled the wholesaler to continually 
increase his sales forces, in order to 
call more often on his customers, 
while the desire to operate at full ca- 
pacity has caused them to endeavor to 
secure business from territories which 
could be better and more economically 
served by the local dealer, causing a 
tremendous overlapping of territories, 
while the desire to sell on the part of 
the salesmen in remote territories has 
often encouraged the starting of new 
stores in communities already ade- 
quately supplied with hardware stocks. 
The anxiety of the salesman—espe- 
cially in remote territories—to make a 
better showing causes a great scramble 
for business and often forces him to 
seek business from all kinds of dealers. 
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“The large number of traveling 
salesmen covering each territory to- 
day causes the placing of ridiculously 
small orders which not only increase 
the cost of distribution to the whole- 
saler but to the retailer as well. These 
conditions cannot be remedied as long 
as the retailer continues to encourage 
a larger force of salesmen to call on 
him; certainly the cost of distribution 
is much less to the chain stores that 
receive all their merchandise from one 
source of supply. 

“The retailer’s demand for credits 
often forces a_ policy adjustment 
which is one of the large items of ex- 
pense to the wholesaler. 

“The returning of goods to the 
wholesaler under the least pretext is 
a large item of expense to the whole- 
saler. 

“Likewise many items which should 
show a most satisfactory percentage 
of profit to the wholesaler are sold at 
an actual loss on account of the small 
quantities ordered. 

“The merchant who is in the habit 
of having past due accounts should 
not hesitate to deal with his whole- 
saler in the same manner he will be 
compelled to deal with his banker. If 
the wholesaler is his banker, he should 
not hesitate to compensate the whole- 
saler the same as he would be com- 
pelled to with his banker. 

“The large majority of failures 
would be avoided if the retailer, after 
he finds his finances are not in the best 
of condition, would select some one 
wholesaler, lay his cards squarely on 
the table and ask his assistance. The 
greatest mistake the retailers make 
when in financial distress is to discon- 
tinue their purchases with the whole- 
saler that has befriended them and do 
their buying or borrowing from a 
competitive firm. Troubles increase 
with each additional creditor. 

“The great demand for mass pro- 
duction of today has increased the 
size of our industries so that the vol- 
ume produced by them is much greater 
than was ever known. It has caused 
the consumption of certain items in 
much greater quantities than the re- 
tailer of hardware would think of buy- 
ing. This business is solicited by our 
largest manufacturers; in fact, in our 
industrious cities there are a great 
number of manufacturers who have 
representatives living there devoting 
their entire time to the selling of their 
products to the local industries. 

“The wholesaler in soliciting busi- 
ness from these industries finds the 
manufacturer his strongest competi- 
tor; this business cannot today be han- 
dled by the retailer who buys in ordi- 
nary quantities. 

“Our State institutions as well as 


the larger cities do not look to the re- 
tailer for their requirements, but pre- 
fer to send a request for price to the 
manufacturer and wholesaler. 

“The wholesaler is perfectly justi- 
fied in selling any construction com- 
pany that is in a position to take a 
contract for one million dollars or 
more. 

“It is unjust for the wholesaler to 
sell goods to the individual user even 
though he may be employed by a ‘cus- 
tomer. We should not, however, over- 
look the fact that the wholesaler can- 





E. J. CREISSEN 


S:. Louis, Mo. 


not sell his goods at retail and compete 
with the retail dealer on account of 
the system necessary to use in a large 
wholesale house; the cost of selling a 
single article is much greater than to 
the retail store. A single order must 
pass through from four to twelve per- 
sons’ hands before completed in a 
wholesale store. 

“The wholesaler can eliminate many 
evils by not financing irresponsible 
dealers or encouraging inexperienced 
men to go into the retail hardware 
business. He can greatly eliminate 
a large amount of his sales expense 
if he confines his efforts to the terri- 
tory which he can serve most eco- 


nomically and efficiently, by employ- 
ing the most efficient salesmen possible 
to obtain, by enlarging the territory of 
each salesman, at the same time reduc- 
ing the number of calls on the dealer, 
by studying the retailer’s business 
problems and requirements. These 
things cannot be accomplished without 
the full cooperation of the retail 
trade. 

“If the retailer wishes to reduce the 
cost of distribution, he must concen- 
trate his buying with the wholesaler 
able to render the most economical 
service. f 

“In summing up, I would say that 
many of the causes of our present day 
evils are that some manufacturers in 
their greed for business do not take 
into consideration the fact that there 
are too many hardware stores, both 
wholesale and retail, but in order to 
secure more business they encourage 
wholesale druggists as well as whole- 
salers in almost all other lines to go 
into the field, destroying the business 
of the hardware wholesalers who have 
built up the business of the manu fac- 
turer. 

“Some retailers are buying direct 
from manufacturers wherever possi- 
ble, as well as buying collectively, di- 
rect in pool cars or encouraging the 
manufacturer's agents to continue to 
call, when, as a matter of fact, they 
can buy much more economically from 
their wholesaler. 

“Some wholesalers are, no doubt, 
accepting orders, even soliciting or- 
ders, from those who should buy from 
the retail dealer ; this, I am quite sure, 
could be remedied if the wholesaler 
had the full cooperation of the local 
dealers. The retailer should know the 
executives of his local wholesaler bet- 
ter, so that he could take up in ‘a 
friendly way these grievances with the 
proper authorities. 

“We are all, to a certain extent, 
selfish, but it is the intelligent selfish- 
ness that helps in the solving of our 
problems.” 





Alabama. 





URING the final session of the St. Louis meeting 
of the National Retail Hardware Congress, a special 
resolution was adopted, opposing non-profit mer- 
chandising by public utilities companies. 
National and the State associations are to protest through 
the utilities commissions of the various States, against the 
practice of utility companies of charging merchandise and 
installation costs to general overhead. 
The resolution was offered by B. L. Noojin, Gadsden, 
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Left to right—S. H. Skinner, Sherman, N. Y.; Mrs. Skinner; A. J. Scott, Marine City, Mich., secretary, Michigan 
Association; Scott Kendrick, Flint, Mich.; Frank Kramer, Minneapolis, Minn.; John Sower, Frankfort, Ky.; Joseph 
Kirchdorfer, Louisville, Ky.; Leon D. Nish, Elgin, Ill.; L. C. Abbott, Marshalltown, Iowa. 


Swisshelm Advocates Aggressive 
Cooperation in Solving Tool 
Distribution Problems 


UE to the unavoidable absence 

of C. R. Swisshelm, sales man- 

ager, Crescent Tool Co., James- 
town, N. Y., a paper he had prepared 
was read to the Wednesday morning 
session. His theme was “Teamwork 
in meeting competitive problems.” 

In his paper, Mr. Swisshelm after 
discussing the “Club Plan” of purchas- 
ing by consumers that has gained con- 
siderable headway in England and has 
already spread to New York in a 
limited fashion, asserted “that the sup- 
position that people are using as many 
or more tools is incorrect, in spite of 
the fact that the spread of machinery 
would make it seem otherwise.” The 
various factors which have been respon- 
sible for a lessened demand for most 
hand tools were then outlined and a 
more aggressive policy in merchan- 
dising inexpensive merchandise was 
recommended. Relative to this Mr. 
Swisshelm said in part: 

“The point has been made that the 
manufacturer frequently advises the re- 
tailer to talk quality and forget com- 
petion to sell high priced merchandise 
and let the chains have the cheap line of 
business, and the question raised if this 
is always wise. 

“It is only wise in my opinion to this 
extent, and that is to let some one else 
have the cheap business, but the cheap 
business as I will define it. 

“The merchant should make a study 
of whatever product he has in mind, 
both from his purchasing standpoint 
and from the standpoint of the con- 
sumer. It is entirely possible that the 
merchandise he is trying to sell is too 
high grade for some of his trade, and 
if this is true, he should put in mer- 





C. R. SWISSHELM 
Sales Manager, Crescent Tool : Co., 
Jamestown, N. Y. 


chandise of a lower grade but this does 
not signify “cheap merchandise” as | 
understand the term. 

“In my opinion no retailer who ex- 
pects to stay in business can afford to 
sell anything that is not good value, 
and you know as well as I do, that two- 
thirds of the so called “cheap merchan- 
dise’”’ is not worth the price that they 
get for it. 

“It sometimes happens that where 
there is a call for a lower priced article, 
the manufacturer can by reducing the 
finish and other things, give a lower 
priced article which still is good value 
for the money asked. It sounds well in 
theory to forget competition but the re- 
tailer who forgets his competition will 
have it very unpleasantly recalled to his 
mind at some time when he least ex- 
pects it. 

“I wonder how many men there are 
here who have actually made purchases 


from the cut price chains, taken them 
to their own place of business and given 
them a direct comparison with their 
own goods? 

“Incidentally, | want to mention that 
in this discussion I am not considering 
standard trade marked goods sold both 
by the retailer and the chain, but the 
unmarked products which make up the 
bulk of the chain’s sales. 

“A study of their stock will prove 
that a large percentage of the merchan- 
dise included in the so-called “cheap 
class” is imported. It sometimes has a 
very fine finish, and on the surface looks 
equal to the American product but most 
of the imported is of a grade not pro- 
duced in this country. 

«The American factory that has an 
established and reputable business does 
not dare turn out this material. It is 
doubtful if they could turn it out with 
the high priced American labor. It is 
even more doubtful if the reputable 
hardware dealer could merchandise it 
successfully. 

“For his own protection he must tell 
the purchaser that this is an article 
that he has to meet the competition, but 
that he does not recommend it. The 
customer immediately recalls that the 
chain store clerk told her that their 
merchandise was just as good as so and 
so’s standard brand, and possibly told 
her that it was made in the same fac- 
tory merely being put out for them 
under their brand. She immediately 
jumps to the conclusion that the re- 
tailer is trying to put something over 
on her. 

“Incidentally, it would pay you to 
cultivate the friendship of some ex- 
chain store clerk or manager and get 
some inside information. 
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“That chains aren’t satisfied with 
their hardware business is indicated by 
a number of instances that have come 
to my attention recently. 

“In connection with some investiga- 
tions we had occasion to make among 
the chains, we discovered that several 
of them had abandoned their tool de- 
partments. One or two expressed their 
intention of replacing their tool depart- 
ment with houshold furnishing depart- 
ments. 

“Several others are putting in stand- 
ard hardware goods at the standard re- 
sale price and one or two others are ne- 
gotiating for standard lines with the 
understanding that they will be sold 
at the regular resale. 

“The purchasing agent for another 
one of the chains told me three or four 
months ago, that they weren't making 
a nickel on their cheap imported lines of 
tools and would be glad to get out of 
them. When asked why he didn’t get 
out, he said their own competitors 
forced them to stay in; but if this is 
the case, it isn’t going to be long until 
they are all out of that part of it. 

“T mention tools, because I am more 
familiar with that section of the hard- 
ware field than others—but I under- 
stand the same thing applies to other 
kinds of hardware.” 

Following this the speaker compared 
the expressions regarding price compe- 
tition as heard from his customers 
with that of the manufacturer’s and 
jobber’s salesmen who visit the mer- 
chant, declaring that it would be in- 
teresting for the dealer to determine 
how much of the talk he hears on this 
subject is based on actual facts and 
how much is manufactured for the 
dealer’s benefit by his customers. The 
unfair tactics of chain stores in 
utilizing “loss leaders” were then em- 
phasized and passage of the Capper- 
Kelly Bill was advocated as the “best” 
solution to the problem. 

Relative to the manufacturer’s con- 
ception of his responsibility to the hard- 
ware industry, and to how well he is 
fulfilling his obligation through to the 


consumer, the following extracts are 
quoted: 

“T believe too much stress has been 
put on what is sometimes termed the 
moral responsibility of the various sec- 
tions of the business to one another. 
Frankly, I don't .believe that any one 
division has a moral responsibility to 
the other. There is nothing either 
morally or legally wrong if the manu- 
facturer decides to sell to the mail 
order houses and the retail dealers, but 
it certainly does become a question of 
good business and good practice. It is 
becoming clearer each day that branded 
or trade marked hardware can not be 
successfully distributed through both 
the so called legitimate channels and the 
chains. 


“Tf the manufacturer’s line is one 


that can be distributed to the best ad- 
vantage through the chain, and in his 
opinion this is the proper field, he 
should pick that field and he will have 
more success by sticking to it than by 
trying to ride both horses at once. 





ol, 





“I know a number of hardware man- 
ufacturers that tried both channels dur- 
ing the past two years, but I don’t know 
a single one that considers his experi- 
ment a success or that has had any par- 
ticular financial success. 

“Where any particular type of goods 
has established itself as a seller, the 
competition has immediately become so 
severe that there was no money in it. 
Not as a moral obligation, but as the 
simplest kind of good business, the man- 
ufacturer should protect his various 
lines of distribution. 

“The wholesaler fits into a certain 
definite field which it is unnecessary to 
relate. For this work and service he 
is entitled to a certain compensation and 
if he does not get it, he can not con- 
tinue the service. By the same rule, 
the retailer fills his own particular field 
and is entitled to his compensation. 

“I believe the recent trend toward 
cooperative buying on the part of the 
retailer, is eventually going to do far 

(Continued on page 136) 
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Thomas Outlines Unfairness of Mail 
Order and Chain Competition 


M. THOMAS, Creston, Iowa, 
president of the lowa Retail 
® Hardware Assn., who pre- 
sented the dealer’s viewpoint with re- 
gard to “Competitive Problems and 
Their Solution,” with particular refer- 
ence to mail order and chain store com- 
petition, was the first speaker at the 
Wednesday afternoon session. Mr. 
Thomas made a very thorough analysis 
of the factors embraced by his subject, 
saying, in part: 

“Henry Brown believes first in fixing 
the responsibility for the present state 
of affairs. I am charging the manufac- 
turer with the guilt. If he is not guilty 
it is up to him to prove his case and we 
are here today to ask for an accounting. 
We recognize the shortcomings of both 
hardware retailer and wholesaler, but 
their cases are of secondary importance 
in this particular discussion. The charge 
against them in this case is that of in- 
difference, neglect, and of not looking 
forward into the future. 

“There are two kinds of mail order 
and chain store competition. The first 
is clean, legitimate competition with 
which we have no quarrel. We will not 
waste time discussing it as no self- 
respecting hardware retailer has fault 
to find with any competition with which 
he is given a fair chance to compete. 

“The second is the unfair, illegitimate 
competition, sometimes aided and 
abetted by those whom we have called 
our friends and against which the aver- 
age retailer does not have a fighting 
chance. This is the competition we wish 
to study and, if possible, make definite 
suggestions for improvements. 

“For a good many years certain hard- 
ware items carrying definite trade 
marks have been consistently adver- 
tised by various methods until they are 
almost household words. This adver- 
tising has been supported by retailers 
until the very fact of stocking these 
brands has been an asset to any busi- 


ness. The concerted efforts of manu- 
facturer, jobber and hardware retailer 
have made these trade-marks of such 
value that mail order houses and chain 





B. M. THOMAS 


Creston, Iowa 


stores are trying to cash in on the re- 
wards. 

“Tt is quite apparent that the mail 
order houses and larger chain stores 
are buying at either jobbers’ prices or, 
in many cases, at even lower prices. I 
am willing to grant the manufacturer 
the right to sell them at a lower price 
on a large order than he would my 
small store for a small order. I will 
not grant him the right, however, to 
sell them at a greater differential than 
the cash saving on the larger transac- 
tion. 

“Too many manufacturers charge we 
independents with all of the fixed over- 
head of the plant and then, adding in- 
sult to injury, use the plant and ma- 
chinery which our orders have paid for, 
to turn out merchandise for catalog 
houses and chain stores at a price which 
covers bare production costs with per- 
haps a small margin added which would 
not begin to pay their overhead. 

“Every dollar gained by mail order 


houses and chain stores by means of 
preferential prices is taken from the 
pockets of independent retailers. What 
we must do is say it with orders. Every 
retailer and wholesaler should place his 
orders only with those manufacturers 
who we find are playing the game 
fairly. 

“Buyers for catalog houses in par- 
ticular, are insistent that their institu- 
tions must sell for less than the 
independent merchant and they are es- 
pecially insistent on cutting the prices 
on well known, branded goods. When 
*they demand this they are admitting an 
inferiority complex, admitting that the 
public would much rather trade with 
the independent merchant, all other 
things being equal. 

“Perhaps one of the best known ex- 
amples is the gun and ammunition situ- 
ation. Apparently the catalog houses 
have had agreements with the manufac- 
tureys and with each other which have 
placed the independent at a particular 
disadvantage, and it seems that last 
spring the situation was about to be- 
come worse. My hat is off to the 
jobbers and others who refused to play 
ball, stating that they would discontinue 
the sales of such goods before they 
would become a party to such a transac- 
tion. While I congratulate the manu- 
facturers and jobbers on what they 
have accomplished, yet their work has 
hardly begun. It will not be complete 
until they admit their inability to han- 
dle the situation, or until such time as 
they have placed guns and ammunition 
on a basis profitable to the retailer. 

“The gun manufacturers are probably 
the most perfect alibi manufacturers in 
the world. With guns it is a simple 


matter to trace every gun from the time 
it is made until it is sold to the con- 
sumer. If these guns are not being sold 
direct and not undersold by agreement, 
then why do not the manufacturers 
trace the course of these guns and give 
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the bootleggers the publicity which they 
deserve. Jobbers and retailers stand 
ready to do their utmost to clear their 
ranks of everyone who is guilty but it 
cannot be done until the manufacturer 
stops withholding the information 
which he undoubtedly has in his files. 
Retailers everywhere are not putting 
pressure behind the sales of guns and 
ammunition. The sidetracking of these 
lines by thousands of independent mer- 
chants ought to be of enough impor- 
tance that the manufacturers would 
take immediate and drastic action. This 
is not a temporary reaction but one that 
has been getting under way for several 
years. I heartily indorse the suit which 
Remington intends to institute but it is 
not enough to satisfy the hardware re- 
tailers. 

“Aluminum ware is another case of 
underselling by agreement. 
cf aluminum ware we handle, we first 
bought it on a base discount which gave 
us a fair profit. The next year a little 
pressure revealed a list of another color 
which was about 5 per cent less. A 
year later we managed to get on a list 
of another color which was about 10 
per cent less than the original list. I 
do not know whether we have reached 
our limit in buying or not, but I do 
know there are still more colors in the 
rainbow and I believe that the manu- 
facturer has lists to match. In cheaper 
grades of aluminum I do not believe 
that the largest chain stores ever know 
whether they are buying at the lowest 
price or not. Who can measure the 
dark pit of secret prices which appar- 
ently has no bottom. 

“Some mail order houses and chain 
stores actually tell the manufacturer 
that unless he sells them direct and 
possibly at preferential prices, they will 
obtain his merchandise through other 
channels and sell it at prices that will 
demoralize the business. This is not 
an idle threat as you will notice if you 
check the catalogs. Note the prices on 
Atkins and Disston saws which are not 
sold direct to either catalog house. 

“Genuine Atkins No. 53 26-in. 8-pt. 
hand saw—Dealer’s cost, $2.43; Sears, 
$2.55; Mont., $3.57. 

“Genuine Disston D8—Dealer’s cost, 
$2.46: Mont., $3.25. 

“Tt seems very clear to me that these 
saw prices are examples of bootlegging, 
cut price bait and punishment combined. 

“Note the difference in the attitude of 
the two houses toward Stanley, who, [ 
understand, sells Montgomery Ward, 
but refuses to sell Sears: 

“Genuine Stanley Bailey Smooth Bot- 
tom Planes; Smooth Plane No. 4— 
Dealer’s cost, $2.80; Sears, $2.90; 
Mont., $3.42; Jack Plane No. 5—Deal- 
er’s cost, $3.20; Sears, $3.20: Mont., 
$3.90; Jack Plane No. 5, corrugated 
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$3.40; Sears, 


hbottom—Dealer’s cost, 
$3.45; Mont., $4.10. 

“It is also interesting to compare the 
quotations on tools from two manufac- 
turers who, I am informed, sell the 
catalog houses direct. For instance, a 
No. 30a Yankee Screwdriver costs the 
dealer $2 and is quoted by Ward at 
$2.39. In the same catalog we find a 
Goodell-Pratt No. 185 punch which 
costs us $1.25, quoted at $1.80, which 
allows the dealer a satisfactory margin. 
[ do not think either of these tools 
should be in the catalogs, but there 
must be a difference in the attitude of 
the manufacturer when one item listed 
shows the hardware retailer a profit 
and the other one does not. I am glad 
to note that at least some manufactur- 
ers seem willing to give us an even 
break. 

“T recently helped check the catalogs 
and did quite a little shopping at the 
chain stores to find out what these bait 
items were and how many items were 
so used. One of the surprising things 
was the comparatively small number of 
items which are quoted at unreasonable 
prices. However, we must remember 
that even this short list of trade marked 
bait merchandise is one especially 
chosen by clever competitors and se- 
lected for the express purpose of show- 
ing us up as a part of a system of dis- 
tribution which is characterized by an 
excessive waste which, in return, is re- 
flected by higher prices to the con- 
sumer. 

“We must find a way to control this 
list as even if the number of items is 
small, it is the standard by which our 
retail prices are judged and we must 
not continue to let the tail wag the dog. 


“It seems to me that the manufac- 
turer who refused to sell his merchan- 
dise under these conditions has a just 
recourse under the law if the catalog 
houses obtain them indirectly and sell 
them for the express purpose of pun- 
ishment as seems to be the case in sev- 
eral instances. It is reasonable to be- 
lieve that they can prove damages and 
if this is true the offenders can be 
speedily brought to a halt. 

“Every manufacturer must protect 
his trade-mark. His trade-mark is of 
value to us and to our customers, only 
to the degree of which it is a symbol of 
the quality and perfection which the 
maker has put into his product. The 
manufacturer must not forget that his 
trade-mark, however well known, is of 
doubtful value to the retailer unless it 
is also a symbol of a fair profit which 
is protected to its fullest extent by the 
parent company. 

“Another serious problem is the so- 
called special brands. The first of 
which we will consider under the head- 
ing of: Identical with, but lower priced 
than advertised brands. 

“One line which is a very good ex- 
ample is sporting goods. Some of the 
largest manufacturers sell us their reg- 
ular lines under their own trade-mark 
and then sell exactly the same articles 
under special brands to the catalog 
houses and chain stores, at prices which 
run from 10 to 20 per cent lower than 
prices charged to the largest hardware 
wholesalers or retailers. 

“The public knows something of 
values just the same as anyone else 
and when they find they can buy equal 
grades elsewhere at lower prices, why 

(Continued on page 124) 
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Whipple Explains How Jobbers Can 
Help Solve Competitive Problems 


( . J. WHIPPLE, Chicago, IIl., 
president, Hibbard, Spencer, 

* Bartlett & Co., addressed the 
Wednesday afternoon session, as a 
spokesman representing the whole- 
salers. The session theme was “Com- 
petitive Problems and Their Solution.” 
Mr. Whipple’s phase of the theme re- 
lated to “The Wholesaler’s Part In 
Solving the Problem.” In his talk, 
Mr. Whipple outlined the nine factors 
which will aid wholesalers in assisting 
dealers to solve competitive problems. 
These factors, briefly outlined, were 
as follows: 

1. Recognition of Obligation and Ac- 
ceptance of Responsibility 

“The legitimate jobber is abso- 
lutely dependent upon the re- 
tailer for existence. The balance 
of the volume of a concern truly in 
the wholesale business is such a small 
percentage of the total that it would 
be impossible for them to operate 
without the dealer's help. 

“Here and there we find an organi- 
zation run by some individual who has 
no financial interest in his company 
and is running the business on a day- 
to-day basis rather than attempting 
to follow policies that have to do with 
the future. It is particularly fitting 
that in this city I should refer to the 
statement of that “Grand Old Man” 
of the hardware business, E. C. Sim- 
mons, that a jobber’s first duty is to 
help his customer to prosper. 

“It is to the selfish interest of the 
jobber to help his customer in every 
way that he consistently can. No 
matter how clearly a wholesaler may 
recognize his obligation toward the re- 
tail dealer, his efforts are of little avail 
unless he has the actual cooperation of 
the retailer. 

2. Studying the Dealer’s Competition 

A large number of retailers tell me 
of the difficulty they have with chain 
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store and other competition and the 
need for lower prices. I have yet to 
see a dealer that can tell me 10 items 
on which he has trouble in meeting 
competitive prices. After a dealer has 
named three or four items, he is 
usually through. 

In my company it has been the prac- 
tice for several years to periodically 
send our buyers to the various chain 
stores for a check-up of prices. We 
even have a special room where we 
have set aside the samples that we se- 
cure in this way. When the mail order 
catalogs appear, we pick out the hard- 
ware items, cut up the pages and paste 
the various items on sheets after sep- 
arating them according to our own 
buying departments. Each buyer is 
required to designate after each item 
the classification—"A”, “B” or “C”. 
“A” means that we have identical mer- 
chandise, in which case he gives the 
exact cost and our selling price. “B” 
means that we have almost similar 
merchandise but under a different 
brand—the same information being 
given as to cost and selling price. 


“C”’ means that we have nothing at all 
similar. 

“I cannot too strongly impress the 
fact that this subject is one where we 
need exact facts. We often find a tre- 
mendous difference in the quality of 
merchandise that appears to be the 
same at first glance. 

3. The Business of Buying Backwards 

“Some years ago when I first used 
this phrase it was in rough notes of 
a talk I expected to give and before 
delivering the address, I thought, of 
course, [ could think of a less awk- 
ward way of describing what I had in 
mind. For some reason I could not do 
so and let the phrase stand. 

It caught the popular fancy and ap- 
pears to describe what I had in mind. 

In “buying backward” we start with 
the price that the consumer is expected 
to pay and, first, consider the salability 
of the item in question at the stated 
figure. An article may be an excellent 
seller at 25c. but proves to be a slow 
mover at 50c. Next, we inquire about 
the competition of the retailer—is it 
sold by the ¢hain stores or the mail 
order houses and, if so, at what price. 
Next, we ask about sales helps for 
the dealer and jobber, including dis- 
play, advertising, etc. Then the 
dealer’s margin of profit. 

“From the jobber’s standpoint, the 
first item is the margin and the 
manner of packing, together with the 
probable unit sale. The profitableness 
of adding an item depends upon a 
combination of the three. The higher 
the unit sale, the smaller the margin 
upon which the jobber can profitably 
handle the line. Any well conceived 
sales plan of a manufacturer should in- 
clude all of these conditions. 

4. Assembling Values to Match Com- 
petitive Offerings 

“Again we must have the support of 
the dealer and the manufacturer in 
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Atkins Says Present System of Disiiliegion 
Is Both Economical and Necessary 


C. ATKINS, president, E. C. 
H Atkins & Co., Indianapolis, 
® Ind., addressed the Wednes- 
day afternoon session. The session 
theme was “Competitive Problems and 
Their Solution.” Speaking as a rep- 
resentative of the manufacturers, Mr. 
Atkins had “The Manufacturer's Ob- 
ligation to the Hardware Trade” as 
his subject. During the course of his 
address, he voiced the opinion that the 
present system of distribution is both 
economical and necessary, saying in 
brief: 

“Primarily, we are all engaged in 
business for gain. Without gain, no 
matter in what state of society we live, 
business, as such, must fail. We are 
gathered here today for the purpose 
of trying to arrive at some clarifying 
of the profit phase of one kind of in- 
dustry. 

“It is our duty to view the hard- 
ware business, not from the standpoint 
of any single element in the industry, 
but from the standpoint of the indus- 
try as a whole. By this, we mean 
from the raw material and labor en- 
tering into the goods clear down to 
the final handling of the product for 
gain. In the discussion of trade ques- 
tions, and in arriving at safe policies 
in the solution of these questions, we 
must keep in mind the proper balance 
for those interested in each step of 
trade, from the raw material to the 
consumer. 

“We are here right now to find out 
what obligation the manufacturer 
owes to the hardware trade, but be- 
fore we start on that, let us make the 
observation that there is one other 
item we must not forget, and that is 
the manufacturer’s obligation to those 
whom he hires to perform the labor 
to make the goods distributed in trade. 
This labor is part of the picture, and 


presents a part of the program which 
lies within the duty of the employer 
to carry out logically, to the end that 
he may do his part in creating a mar- 





HARRY C. ATKINS 
President, E. C. Atkins & Co., Inc., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


ket for the goods produced and sold 
by the manufacturer and his custo- 
mers. The employer can, and does, 
create and foster trade policies which 
help to build up the buying power of 
those dependent upon him, and his 
duty to his employees, properly per- 
formed, means, in the end, really an 
obligation to his distributors adequate- 
ly performed. 

“For some years this industry was 
unprofitable, solely because of the lack 
of a resale price policy. Let us say 
that after the war, the price to the 
jobber was 50 per cent discount, to 
the dealer 40 per cent, and the con- 
sumer from 10 per cent to 20 per cent, 
depending upon the size of the order. 
Some very large consumer enters the 
market, passes up the dealer and goes 
to the jobber, who sells the consumer 
at 40 per cent, but happens to sell 





goods made by ‘B,’ who had not been 
serving that consumer. ‘A’ loses the 
trade, and possibly not having a job- 
ber selling his goods nearby, either 
sells direct in competition or cuts his 
price to his dealer to 50 per cent in- 
stead of 40 per cent, and allows the 
dealer to meet the jobber’s price of 40 
per cent. This sort of thing prevailed 
until the consumer in question bought 
goods at 70-10 per cent, and the 
dealer had lost his trade; the jobber 
was out of the picture, and no one 
profited thereby, except the consumer, 
possibly, but not legitimately, as the 
manufacturer, jobber and dealer were 
all entitled to their legitimate profit. 

“Practically the only one who could 
take care of such a situation was the 
manufacturer. He had only one rem- 
edy, namely the adoption and main-, 
tenance of a fixed resale price, and it 
was his duty to his trade to do so. To 
the end that proper protection be 
vouchsafed to the trade and that the 
dollar value of a dealer’s assets may 
be maintained, there is now hefore 
Congress a bill known as the ‘Capper- 
Kelly’ bill, drawn to give the manu- 
facturer the right to protect his cus- 
tomers in the enjoyment of their le- 
gitimate profit when buying and sell- 
ing his goods. While competition 
may be the life of trade in one way, 
irresponsible breaking down of rea- 
sonable prices and the destruction of 
earning power, and direct money 
losses serve no useful purpose. 

“The hardware manufacturer has a 
decided obligation to perform toward 
his retail distributers in a general way, 
namely, the duty to keep the industry 
free from any and all unethical meth- 
ods of merchandising. One great help 
in such stabilizing is a fair and proper 
adherence to a resale policy that is 
sound in its principle and fearlessly 
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applied in practice. Our theory is fa- 
vorable to reasonable profit for each 
factor in hardware manufacture and 
selling, and when a consumer pays a 
fair profit to the labor, invested capi- 
tal, jobber and retailer service, that 
consumer is only contributing to a 
chain of events which are the sine 
qua non of his own health, wealth and 
happiness. 

“Nobody purposely hires a cheap 
lawyer, doctor or preacher, and for 
exactly the same reasons nobody buys 
a cheap article, if he can afford some- 
thing better. Of course, there is a 
place in every industry and every walk 
of life for medium, low-grade mer- 
chandise. In this class of goods, the 
manufacturer and his customers have 
their most perplexing problems. 
Therefore, here again the manufac- 
turer has a duty to perform, and must 
inaugurate and maintain a logical and 
practical sales policy. Some manu- 
facturers have so graded their product 
that each phase of consumer demand, 
from a dollar value and quality basis, 
can be adequately covered. The cards 
are all on the table; the customer pays 
his money and takes his choice. The 
jobber and dealer are protected in 
each case, as well on cheap as on 
higher-priced lines, and with the same 
price maintenance rules applying in 
each case. ; 

“Why should it be out of order for 
a manufacturer who desires to supply 
both quality and cheap goods to have 
his one highest quality line with his 
own trade mark or hall mark of value, 
stamped, etched or printed thereon? 
Why not establish a resale price policy 
on this line and maintain the policy? 
On goods of less value, but demanded 
by the trade at lower prices, the manu- 
facturer can establish a dollar value 
to suit conditions, either under his 
own brand by number or under a spe- 
cial separate brand of his own. These 
goods can and should be priced and a 
resale price established and held as 
religiously as in the case of the manu- 
factwrer’s best brands. 

“Furthermore, a manufacturer mak- 
ing goods for jobbers under special 
brands can and should be able to serve 
jobbers not offering their own special 
brands with goods comparable in kind 
and price; to the end that the dealer 
may also have the opportunity to be 
adequately served and his dollar 
values maintained. 

“Proper use of resale price policies 
will do more to smooth out the evil 
tendency in those questions regarding 
catalog house and chain store competi- 
_tion than any other thing. Without 
such policies, the whole fabric is apt 
to go to pieces. What is everybody’s 
business is nobody’s business; there- 


fore, the manufacturer must be the 
policeman to guard and maintain the 
dealer’s dollar values and profits. 
“Much has been said regarding sim- 
plification; much loose talk has been 
handed out. Many manufacturers 
have felt that the development of this 
idea would, and really did, crimp the 
volume of business seriously. Un- 
doubtedly the program meant much 
the same upset which scarlet fever 





John B. Foley, Syracuse, N. Y., Secre- 

tary, New York Association and Frank 

Sticht, Fort Plain, N. Y., President, 
N. Y. Association 


causes in a family. But when once 
taken, it doesn’t happen again. Most 
of us have taken our medicine, and 
once over, the volume under new con- 
ditions is not seriously affected. So 
here again the manufacturer can and 
should cooperate with the retail dealer 
to arrive at a sound basis for stocking 
merchandise, and every manufacturer 
should have a line planning committee 
in his organization, equipped to take 
care of this important contact between 
the maker and the distributer. 


Dealers’ Service and Stocks 
Necessary 


“We know of a very recent reduc- 
tion in one line of goods from 1106 
items formerly listed and sold, to 594 
items listed for sale under revised con- 
ditions. This does not mean that a 
less number of items as a whole will 
be needed by the users of these goods, 
but it does mean that a dealer will not 
hold in stock so many items in order 
to sell one item. 

“The natural flow of merchandise 
from factory to user is now, always 
has been, and always will be, largely 
from factory to wholesaler, thence to 
retailer and from there to the user. 
The thing that has brought about the 
inauguration of retail stores on the 
part of the dominant catalog houses 
is the fact that distribution by catalog 
can and does go only so far. Dealers’ 


service and dealers’ stocks are a neces- 
sity, and the catalog houses have 
rather definitely acknowledged the 
fact, but have confined their activities 
to a limited extent. 

“Nevertheless, the cardinal principle 
underlying distribution of hardware 
items remains unchanged. Any ap- 
parent trend of volume out of regular 
channels should only be to the manu- 
facturer due notice to fairly and 
strictly adhere to sound and seasoned 
policies. It seems only reasonable to 
predict if such practice should be 
carried out that at least in the case of 
over-the-counter sales of any hard- 
ware, there must be ample protection 
for the hardware dealer. The manu- 
facturer of hardware should make his 
bed and lie in it. His policy should be 
to cooperate with his partners in the 
trade, fully and frankly, and to shape 
his policies regarding channels of dis- 
tribution so that the logical channel of 
distribution shall be at all times main- 
tained and protected. 

“Believing as one must in the gen- 
eral theory of hardware distribution, 
a word regarding the functions of 
each party to the whole is in order, 
and that word is just this: the manu- 
facturer, jobber and retailer is each 
important and essential. Each has his 
place and function to perform. The 
closer together they work, the more 
satisfactory will be the result. Who- 
ever conceived the idea of the Hard- 
ware Council and had the vision to 
carry it into effect has done a great 
service to the hardware trade. This 
board of directors that now serves you 
without compensation, composed of 
broadminded men, unselfish in their 
aims and judgments, can and will 
stapilize your industry as no other 
agency could possibly do, 

“When you boil down. the subject 
assigned, the answer is just this: the 
hardware business needs the consumer 
to use the goods. The consumer needs 
the retailer to invest money in stocks 
of hardware for the use and conve- 
nience of the consumer. The retail 
dealer needs a jobber to perform a 
like service for him. The jobber 
needs a manufacturer to make the 
goods and sell them in such a way and 
subject to such definite rules and regu- 
lations as will insure the various com- 
ponent parts of the trade adequate 
quality, value and profits for the use 
of capital, effort and brains. 

“Each component part of the whole 
is entitled to a share in the gain. The 
consumer should pay for the service 
and does not feel disposed to question 
the obligation. No man, before he sits 

(Continued on page 149) 
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Butter Enumerates Advantages of 
Group Activities 


ARL R. BUTTER, Milwaukee, 
E Wis., delivered the concluding 
address at the Wednesday af- 
ternoon session. “Competitive Prob- 
lems and Their Solution” was the 
principal theme of the session. The 
particular phase of the subject covered 
by Mr. Butter in his address was an 
explanation of “How Some Retailers 
Are Meeting the Situation.” Mr. 
3utter, as a merchant member of a 
group of eight hardware stores in 
Milwaukee, which are operated on a 
cooperative plan, described the activi- 
ties of the group as follows: 
“*Teamwork’—what subject could 
be more vital to the hardware business 
today? During periods of depression 
our weak points are greatly magnified 
and one of these is our lack of co- 
operation. No merchant can hope to 
be successful today if he ignorantly 
insists that because of his indepen- 
dence he does not need sound advice 
and able assistance from outside of his 
own establishment. One of the out- 
standing factors in the success of the 
chain stores is the coordination of all 
units through a _ centralized office. 
With our system of distribution such 
close cooperation is impossible. How- 
ever, it is our duty to eliminate every- 
thing that will increase the price of 
merchandise to the consuming public. 
Not only is cooperation necessary be- 
tween manufacturers and wholesalers 
and between wholesalers and retailers, 
but teamwork is of prime importance 
between individuals of each division. 
“The subject assigned to me is, 
‘How Some Retailers Are Meeting the 
Situation.” Whether or not the ex- 
perience that we have had will be 
profitable to others in the hardware 
industry depends upon the individual 
merchants. It seems to be a foregone 


conclusion that when we speak of 
dealer cooperation, we speak of group 
buying. Group buying is a part of 
such cooperation, but if it is to be the 
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only consideration, I do not believe 
that such group action will be of last- 
ing benefit. Cooperation among deal- 
ers can be extended to merchandising, 
advertising, display and analysis of 
competitive conditions in such a way 
that the benefits derived from such 
operation will be so valuable to its 
individuals and with so little detri- 
ment to other dealers as well as whole- 
salers and manufacturers that there 
can be no logical reason why such co- 
operation should not be continued. 
“Buying and selling merchandise to- 
day to meet competition require spe- 
cial knowledge and information on 
many subjects which the average re- 
tail hardware merchant is unable to 
obtain individually. This is an age of 
cooperation and combination and it is 
only through similar methods that the 


independent retailer can buy and sell 
successfully. 

“A number of years ago five hard- 
ware stores in Milwaukee, situated in 
various parts of the city, decided to 
meet this situation through an infor- 
mal organization for buying and mer- 
chandising collectively. Although 
there is no secret about our group ac- 
tivities, we have never broadcast or 
boasted about our organization to 
manufacturers, jobbers or local deal- 
ers. We operate in a quiet and unas- 
suming way and the success of our 
plan and the enthusiasm of our mem- 
bers firmly establishes that our method 
of operation is sound and worth con- 
sideration. 

“We realized that it was necessary 
for us to own our goods at a lower 
price if we wanted to successfully 
meet the compétition of the mail-order 
houses, chain stores and even jobbers 
who were taking away a large part of 
our volume business. At first we at- 
tempted to get the closer cooperation 
of our local jobbers, but met with very 
little assistance from them. In fact, 
they were fast becoming our worst 
competitors, taking away many of the, 
contractors and manufacturers whom 
we had sold regularly. Therefore, we 
had no other recourse than to work 
with manufacturers and jobbers who 
appreciated our business and gave us 
an opportunity of meeting this com- 
petition. 

“Group buying does not necessarily 
mean buying directly from manufac- 
turers. In fact, our records show that 
a large part of our purchases are made 
from wholesalers. As some of our 
more broadminded wholesalers and 
manufacturers have admitted, there 
are lines of merchandise that do not 

(Continued on page 140) 
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Christianson Admonishes Congress That 
“Comfortable Routine Is Dangerous” 


CHRISTIANSON, — Stevens 
Point, Wis., secretary, Wis- 
® 


consin Retail Hardware As- 
sociation, was the first speaker on the 
program Thursday morning. At this 
session “Current Demands of Man- 
agement” was the theme. With re- 
gard to the “Evolution of Manage- 
ment” phase of the session’s theme, 
Mr. Christianson stressed the impor- 
tant part played by efficient manage- 
ment in business. He also admonished 
members of the convention that fol- 
lowing a comfortable routine is a dan- 
gerous practice. In part, his remarks 
were as follows: 

“The average hardware merchant 
thinks seldom about management. 
What he is trying to do is to make a 
living and a little more. If you were 
to question him about his life’s work 
he would probably tell you that he was 
running a store. 

“We do nof have to go back so very 
far, only a few years at the most, to 
find a lazy, self-satisfied owner of a 
retail store, who would tell you with 
pride that he had always been able 
to make a living, whatever that meant. 

“You would probably have found 
his accounts badly kept, his inven- 
tory poorly selected, and he himself 
absolutely innocent as to whether he 
was making money or not. Confu- 
sion reigned everywhere. The stock 
of merchandise usually represented 
the accumulation of years, and even 
when frequently found to be three 
times as large as necessary, yet it was 
so obsolete that the service rendered 
to the community was far from sat- 
isfactory. 

“And all the time, the self same an- 
swer whenever a dealer in this class 


was asked about his business—just 
the same story, ‘I’m doing pretty well.’ 
What a lame admission for anyone to 
make! ‘Doing pretty well’ is not an 
enviable standard for anyone, least of 
all a hardware merchant. Doing a lit- 
tle better than the other fellow is 
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Stevens Point, Wis. 
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some improvement but only if the one 
with whom the comparison is drawn 
is better than the average. 

“Try to change a man’s daily habits 
and you usually have a tough battle 
on your hands. A good many mer- 
chants get hot under the collar and 
won't believe that the times are mov- 
ing when they are not, and the old is 
good enough for them, and always 
will be. 

“There is altogether too much 
healthy contentment and not enough 
discontent in us humans! We prefer 
the easy road to the one that is hard, 
even when there is no smooth and 


wide highway to business success. To- 
day the road has become exceedingly 
rough and the hills are numerous. 

“A merchant of our acquaintance 
works hard and long. He is a slave to 
his business. There is little left for 
him in life except the daily grind of 
routine details, which keeps him from 
his family and from the much needed 
recreation he should be enjoying. 
Soon he won't be able to keep up the 
pace. 

“And is he making money? No. 
And yet he feels he is doing the best 
he knows how and that may be true. 
He’s running a store as he thinks it 
ought to be run. Management has 
never entered into it, as far as he is 
concerned. 

“The dealer who fails to earn a fair 
return on his investment and on his 
labor, with a little thrown in as good 
measure, cannot continue to serve his 
patrons efficiently. If he does not dis- 
tribute his share of the merchandise 
that is needed in his community, he 
is not the success that he thinks he is. 

“The true measure of success in 
your accomplishments 
against possibilities. 

“In studying the possibilities of a 
certain town of 30,000 as to hardware 
sales, we found much of the business 
that should have been done by the lo- 
cal stores was being lost to other 
cities. Yet the nearest department 
store was 75 miles away and those 
who bought merchandise from the 
mail order houses had to pay trans- 
portation charges for fully 300 miles. 

“In spite of this, these outside com- 
peting agencies were sending thou- 
sands of dollars in merchandise into 

(Continued on page 132 
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J. CHRISTOPHER, Minne- 
C apolis, Minn., assistant man- 
* ager, Minnesota Retail Hard- 
ware Association, was the -second 
speaker at the Thursday morning ses- 
sion. The theme under discussion 
was “Current Demands of ‘Manage- 
ment.” Mr. Christopher emphasized 
the advantages of business guides in 
retail management and advised a more 
general use of business and stock con- 
trol records. The following extracts 
are quoted from his address: 

“Nobody thinks of starting out on 
a trip today without a good road map. 
‘Better be safe than sorry’ is just as 
good a slogan for business. Modern 
business has found that its operations 
can be charted and definite objectives 
determined in advance. These busi- 
ness indicators are to business exactly 
what road signs are to the tourist. The 
need for intelligent facts and figures 
in retailing is the most obvious need 
of the trade. Yet, without fear of 
contradiction, I can say from experi- 
ence that the proper use of such 
guides is the most neglected and least 
appreciated of all retail methods. 

“Business control points infallibly 
to the one objective of all manage- 
ment—PROFIT. The profit-produc- 
ing process starts with a plan, setting 
Sales Quotas, Stock Limits, Proper 
Margins, and an Expense Budget— 
all sign markers on the road to profit. 
Such a plan will act as an incentive 
to better buying and more enthusias- 
tic selling. But a good plan will go 
to pot if operations are not guided 
and controlled currently and periodi- 
cally. 

“Most dealers will talk about every- 
thing except the vital things in their 
business. Many of our members are 
so jealous of their figures that they 
even refuse to contribute to our An- 
nual Survey. When statements are 
being discussed, it must be in a 
hushed tone—a clerk might overhear 
the conversation. We have had deal- 
ers who could not understand why we 
could not set up a budget without giv- 
ing us information regarding their 
past experience. Let’s get over this 
‘hush-up’ stuff and talk out loud. Let’s 
give business control a chance. 

“A certain Minnesota dealer lost 
money in 1926 and in 1927. With 
sales of $41,500.06 in 1926 and a mar- 


Christopher Advises Wider Use of 


Business and Stock Control 


gin of 25.14 per cent, this dealer lost 
$617.86, an average loss of 1.49" per 
cent on sales. In 1927 his sales 
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dropped to $35,509.16, his margin in- 
creased a trifle to 26.85 per cent, but 
his overhead did not drop accordingly 
and the percentage jumped, and he 
sustained a loss of $1,022.02, an av- 
erage of 2.87 per cent on sales. At 
that point, a Business Control plan 
‘was set up providing for all the help 
and overhead of the year before, but 
showing him what he had to sell to 
make a profit. 





R. J. Atkinson, Brooklyn, N. Y., Past 
N.R.H.A. President and E. A. Mahoney, 
Schenectady, N. Y. 


“Sales in January did not come up 
to the quota and the cost of doing 
business averaged 58.5 per cent in 








comparison with the estimate of 31.8 
per cent. Immediately this business 
indicator flashed red and showed the 
danger sign. At the end of February 
sales still continued under the quota 
and the expense average rose to 62.3 
per cent. Again the danger signal 
glared red. At the end of March 
sals were still low and the indicator 
jumped to 67.8 per cent when the esti- 
mate called for 32.9 per cent. The 
red signal had done its work. 

“Something had to be done. Some 
of the unproductive help was elimi- 
nated and other items cut. By the end 
of April the indicator had dropped 
back to 40.3 per cent and by the end 
of June only 3 points over the esti- 
mate in his budget. Inasmuch as a 
5 per cenf spread between margin and 
expense had been allowed for, he was 
now permanently on the road to profit. 

“For 1928 his sales came up to $37,- 
098.34 and his margin averaged 28 per 
cent on sales, giving him a net profit 
for the year of $1,255.66, a gain of 
3.38 per cent on sales. Business con- 
trol not only increased sales, but in- 
creased margin. This progressive 
march started in 1928 was continued 
in 1929, with sales of $37,722.38 on 
an increased margin of 28.25 per 
cent, allowing for a net gain of $1,- 
676.07, after all salaries, expenses and 
depreciation had been charged off, 
the gain averaging 4.45 per cent on 
sales, almost within % per cent the 
5 per cent profit he had planned for. 
It is self evident that if these improve- 
ments can be accomplished through 
control methods in a small business, 
they will be even more effective in a 
large store. With a growing busi- 
ness, Business Control indicators are 
indispensable. 

“With changing demands and the 
introduction of style merchandise into 
the hardware store, inventory control 
has become a real problem. Business 
control provides a master control on 
purchases, but it remains for unit 
stock control to get down to cases and 
solve the problem. Most of us are 
still buying from too many sources. 
In analyzing one store we found that 
the dealer, during the course of a 
year, bought from 119 sources, receiv- 
ing only one invoice from 59 different 
houses. Such buying procedure with- 

(Continued on page 134) 
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Mulliken Outlines the Three Component 


Parts in Sales Promotion Programs 


Ill., managing director, Illinois 

Retail Hardware Association, 
was the concluding speaker on the 
Thursday morning program. “Current 
Demands of Management” was the 
session theme. With “Sales Manage- 
ment” as his assigned subject, Mr. 
Mulliken declared that sales manage- 
ment implied the successful direction 
of three parts of any sales promotion 
program, saying in part: 

“Today there are just two classes 
of retailers. Those that control their 
businesses and those that don’t and 
it’s fairly safe to predict that by the 
time the National Congress returns to 
St. Louis again there will be but one 
class. 

“Sales promotion provides the 
means to the end for business control. 
These two factors of management go 
hand in hand and no business control 
system should be set up without a 
written sales promotion program ac- 
companying it. The reverse is equal- 
ly as true. 

“What is sales promotion? It is 
the planning and execution of a pro- 
gram directed to the securing of more 
profitable business for the store. It 
is more than advertising, although the 
terms are often used synonymously. 
However important advertising may 
be, it is but one tool in sales promo- 
tion. 

“Sales management implies the suc- 
cessful direction of the three parts of 
any sales promotion program: (1) In- 
investigation, (2) Planning; (3) Exe- 
cution. Each part is as important as 
the other. Certain investigations must 
be made. Without adequate informa- 
tion about the trade territory, the 
business history of the store, the 
stock, the location and arrangement 
of the store, the sales policies, the 
sales force and local governing condi- 
tions, little constructive planning is 
possible. 

“Here are some of the factors that 
have to be taken into consideration. 
What do you have to sell? How ex- 
tensive is the market on the major 
lines? Have you the proper physical 
selling equipment, such as modern 
fixtures, good display windows, and 
ample lighting? Is the sales force 
competent and well trained? What 
is the purchasing ability of your trade 
territory? What merchandise could 


Pu. M. MULLIKEN, Elgin, 


be profitably added to your stock? 
What advertising media are at your 
disposal ? 

“What lines in your stock provide 
a sufficient margin to warrant inten- 
sive sales effort? Are you now se- 





P. M. MULLIKEN 
Elgin, Ill. 
Managing Director, Illinois Association 


curing your share of the women’s 
trade? Are you in position to finance 
installment sales? What is your com- 
petition and what are their sales pro- 
motion methods? What do your cus- 
tomers want to buy? When will they 
want to buy it and what will they be 
willing to pay for it? What items or 
lines are you going to feature in 
July? When will you hold your next 
paint demonstration? How complete 
is your prospect list and is your mail- 
ing list up to date? 

“Tt must be constantly remembered 
that the first essential of sales man- 
agement is a thorough knowledge of 
the conditions, supplemented by 
study. Having completed the investi- 
gation, the merchant is prepared to 
develop a plan whereby more profit- 
able sales may be secured for the 
store. In the making of the plan there 
are two factors to be considered. 
First, the merchandise and second, 
the methods. In determining the mer- 
chandise scheduled for sales effort, at- 
tention should be given first to those 
lines or items bearing a sufficient dol- 
lar margin to warrant special sales ef- 
fort, and second, to merchandise that 
is in current demand, 

“Electrical appliances or paints 
might be good lines to feature while 
tacks would not because of their lack 





of dollar margin. In a similar man- 
ner, nail pullers might not warrant 
any effort because of the few poten- 
tial customers for the item. Certain- 
ly, no one is in the market today for 
phonographs but 1930 radio sales in 
this country have been estimated at 
$640,000,000. Tastes change, styles 
change, habits change, desires change, 
in fact, everything changes. 

“That the merchant may know what 
merchandise is in demand and, there- 
fore, eligible for sales effort, he must 
keep himself constantly informed of 
the developments through a study of 
the market. In this he may be very 
materially assisted by his wholesaler 
who should consider it one of his 
functions to search out the items in 
vogue and bring these to the retailer 
while they are still in demand and be- 
fore other types of retailers have 
usurped the market. 

“The second phase of the sales pro- 
motion plan involves the various 
methods to be employed in the secur- 
ing of more profitable sales for the 
store. It should not be necessary to 
devote any time here re-emphasizing 
the importance of modern physical 
equipment. If your store isn’t mod- 
ern, then any sales promotion efforts 
will be largely lost. Open display 
cases—not show cases—paneled doors 
—not drawers—and everything priced 
is the order of the day and must be 
adhered to without question. 

“There are three methods usually 
employed in carrying out a sales pro- 
motion program. These are, adver- 
tising, display, and salesmanship. 
These may, or may not, be stated in 
order of importance but the use of 
any one alone will not produce the 
desired results. 

“One of the first questions usually 
hurled at an association service man 
when he starts talking sales promo- 
tion is, ‘How much will it cost?’ This 
will vary from 1 per cent to 2 per 
cent of sales. The smaller the busi- 
ness the larger the percentage for the 
same results. As the cost of conduct- 
ing the community survey will be 
chargeable to the appropriation, it 
does not seem advisable for anyone 
to allow less than 1% per cent of 
sales for a respectable campaign. 

“Varying conditions will determine 
the amount to be used for each type 

(Continued on page 146) 
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ILLIAM BETHKE, Chicago, 
Wi: educational director, La 

Salle Extension University, 
delivered the concluding address of 
the congress at the final session 
Thursday afternoon. 

In a masterful address _ entitled 
Henry Brown, Master Merchant, Mr. 
3ethke first told his impressions of 
this famous hardware character; his 
conception of Henry Brown’s service, 
attitude toward customers, and pride 
in the community he serves. He also 
gave a brief analysis of Henry’s store 
dealing with such matters as location, 
interior arrangement and display. 

The main part of the address, how- 
ever, dealt with Henry Brown, the 
manager, which is hereby published in 
full. 

“To appreciate Henry Brown's suc- 
cess, we must also see him at work in 
his store. It is there that his charac- 
ter as a master merchant reveals it- 
self in many ways. You have put 
into Henry Brown’s mind the prin- 
ciples of modern scientific manage- 
ment as they apply to the successful 
operation of a retail hardware store. 
He has that knowledge and he has 
been also trained to use and apply it. 
Here are some of the ideas that he 
has at work: 

1. He has a financial plan or budg- 
et as his goal for the year’s work and 
as the first basis of control. Under 
this he has— 

(a) budgeted his estimated sales 
for each month of the year; 

(b) budgeted his expense for each 
month of the year; 

(c) estimated his profits on the 
basis of the volume of busi- 
ness expected to which he ad- 
justed his expense so as to 
give him a fair profit. 

2. He has an effective system of 
stock control. He knows approx- 
imately what the demand will be for 
every item in quantity and quality, 
and he adjusts his purchases accord- 
ingly. 

3. He is watching turnover like a 
hawk. He is buying right; he is 
eliminating slow-moving goods; he is 
figuring it correctly, knowing that he 
should divide either the average cost 
of goods carried into the cost of 
sales or the average sales value of 
goods carried into sales. 

4. He watches markup and margin 





Bethke Gives His Impressions of 
Henry Brown — the Merchant 


and has a table at hand that enables 
him to figure accurately what per cent 
of markup to place on costs in order 
to realize a certain percentage on 
sales. 





WM. BETHKE 
La Salle Extension University 


5. He has learned to make the most 
economical use of his capital through 
his system of stock control; through 
his effort to speed up _ turnover; 
through use of his space for selling 
rather than for storage; through con- 
trol of costs at every point. 

6. He “costs” his goods right. To 
the invoice costs of his goods he adds 
the cost of getting the goods into the 
store; he deducts the trade discount 
from the list price, but he does not de- 
duct the cash discount in determining 
the cost of his goods because cash 
discount to him is a buying profit 
rather than a sales profit which he is 
able to realize because of_his careful 
financial planning and management. 

7. He makes money on cash dis- 





counts because he knows that “two 
per cent ten days, thirty days net” 
equals thirty-six per cent per year on 
his working capital and not many 
businesses can afford to pay that per- 
centage of interest on capital. 

8. Henry Brown has a simple but 
very effective system of records. 
Through his bookkeeping records he 
is able to exercise intelligent man- 
agement control over every phase of 
his business and he is able at all 
times to present an exact statement 
of his business that tells just where 
he stands and where he is headed. 

9. Henry Brown is a great adver- 
tiser. He doesn’t spend more than 
many other merchants in his field, but 
he puts a wonderful wallop into his 
advertising. He is giving his store 
personality * he is drawing people to 
it. His advertising is informative and 
educational; it offers bargains; it 
brings in men, women and children as 
customers; it catches the eye; it ap- 
peals to the buying instincts; it gets 
results. He is putting a lot into his 
advertising, and he gets a lot out of 
it. 

10. His collections receive the same 
sort of intelligent attention that his 
sales do. His capital is not unduly 
tied up in accounts. His losses are 
low. He creates good will by ex- 
tending credit and by making collec- 
tions promptly, systematically, and 
constructively. 

11. He has developed a wonder- 
fully fine bunch of salespeople and 
employees. He showed great skill in 
selecting them; he is developing their 
ability daily. He stimulates interest 
in their work; he gives them respon- 
sibility; he loves them and they love 
him. 





session. He said in part: 





AMP WILLIAMS, Hot Springs, Ark., past president of the 
National Retail Hardware Association, was unable to attend 
the Congress at St. Louis, due to an attack of malarial fever. 


However, he sent a telegram which was read at the Wednesday 


“I still contend that price is an important factor in hardware dis- 
tribution. | have met all the requirements of modern merchandising, 
and could make money if | could buy my merchandise, in required 
quantities, at the same prices the chains pay.” 
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TURNER BRASS WORKS 


On June 1 R. S. Patten was 
appointed general sales and ad- 
vertising manager, The Turner 
Brass Works, Ill. 
He had been previously con- 
nected with the Hero Furni- 
ture Co., Sycamore, IIl., and the 
Standard Foundry & Furnace 
Co., De Kalb, IIl., with which 
concerns he acted in the ca- 
pacity of general sales manager. 

Mr. Patten recently completed 
an eight months’ trip during 
which he visited most of the 
wholesale distributors of the 
blow torches, firepots and lawn 
sprinklers made by the organ- 
ization. At the convention of 
the sales organization of the 
company, July 1 to 3, he ex- 
plained the details of the Tur- 
ner sales and advertising pro- 
gram, now being put into ef- 
fect. 


Sycamore, 


C. L. CARPENTER PASSES 


Charles L. Carpenter, presi- 
dent, San-Equip Inc., formerly 
Chemical Toilet Corp., Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., died on June 16. 


SOUTH CENTRAL ASSN. 
FORMED IN NASHVILLE 


At a recent meeting the South 
Central Hardware Association 
was formed. John J. Conroy, 
Elder-Conroy Co., Clarksville, 
Tenn., is president, and the vice- 
president is J. C. Wagner, Todd 
Donigan Iron Co., Louisville, 
Ky. Roy S. Tuttle, Chicago, 
Ill., is secretary-treasurer. The 
executive committee is com- 
prised of Mr. Orr, Orr Iron 
Co., Evansville, Ind.; Fred 
Speck, Paducah Iron Co., Pa- 
ducah, Ky.; Oscar Bass, Bass 
& Co., Hopkinsville, Ky. Brown 
Buford, Buford Bros., Inc., 
Nashville, Tenn., vice-president. 

The first regular meeting was 
held at the Noel Hotel, Nash- 
ville, Tenn., on May 27, and 
was chiefly an organizing and 
planning meeting. Membership 
in the association is composed 
of wholesale hardware distrib- 
uters of Evansville, Ind., Pa- 
ducah, Ky., Cairo, Ill, Louis- 


| Clarksville, Tenn., 


definite date has been set for 
the next meeting. 


J. S. PAYNE REPRESENTS 
SEVERAL FACTORIES 


J. S. Payne has opened an 


office in Rooms 301 and 302, 
Greenwood Bldg., 149 New 
Montgomery St., San Fran- 


cisco, Cal., as a manufacturers 





J. S. PAYNE 


representative. At present he is 
handling U. S. Apex Radio, 
United States Radio & Televi- 
sion Co., Marion, Ind.; Wilson 
circulators, coal stoves, wood 
stoves and ranges; Slaymaker 
padlucks, Slaymaker Lock Co., 
Lancaster, Pa.; “Beco” enamel 
ware, Bellaire Enamel Co., Bel- 
laire, Ohio; roller skates, ice 
skates, skate and shoe combina- 
tions, F. W. Planert & Son, 
Inc., Chicago, IIl., and Berridge 
shears and tinners’ snips, Ber- 
ridge Shear Co., Sturgis, Mich. 


MRS. FRANZ WURM DIES 


Mrs. Franz Wurm, whose 
husband conducts a hardware 
business at 923 E. 31st St., Kan- 
sas City, Mo., died recently af- 
ter a short illness. She was ac- 
tive in the business conducted 
by her husband, and will be 
missed at hardware gatherings 
in that section, as she encour- 
aged him in club and associa- 
tion activities. 





Memphis, | 
| Tenn., and Nashville, Tenn. No | 





William Ira Baker, president, | 


Albany Hardware & Iron Co., 
Albany, N. Y., died on June 5, 
at the age of eighty-six, in At- 
lantic City, N. J. He had been 
staying in that city in an at- 
tempt to regain his health, 
which had been failing for sev- 
eral months. 

Mr. Baker was born in Lees- 
ville, N. Y., the son of a gen- 
eral store keeper and farmer. 
His first job was with a store 
in Summit, a small town, where 
he worked as a clerk and util- 
ity man. Later he moved to 


} 





East Worcester, N. Y., where | 
he was employed by D. W. and | 


N. Thurber as a salesman. In 
1866 he went to Albany to clerk 
in the store of Cantine Tremp- 


er, a hardware dealer, and then | 


to a sporting goods store. He 
then went with another store, 
which later failed. Maurice 
Viele, who bought the defunct 
store, hired young Baker, and 
made him buyer in 1876. 
After adding sporting goods 
and fishing tackle lines, he built 
up a big business 
hardware for the Viele store. 
When the new Capitol building 
was built he secured the con- 
tracts for the hardware in the 
building. In 
Hardware & Iron Co. was or- 


in builder’s | 
| expanded 


1891 the Albany | 





WILLIAM IRA BAKER 


ganized, buying the stock of 
hardware and the good-will of 
Mr. Viele. Mr. Baker became 
vice-president in 1905 and soon 
became one of the heaviest 
stockholders in the company. 
When the concern was reor- 
ganized in 1909 he was made 
president. Under his capable 
management the organization 
greatly increased its sales and 
its warehousing fa- 
cilities. 

Mr. Baker had been very ac- 
tive in church work and in the 





HARVEY KNUDSON PASSES | 


Harvey Knudson died on 


June 2, in Norton, Kan., ap- 


parently from heart failure. He | 


was a traveling salesman for 
and a member of the Knudson 
Bros. Hardware Co. of Good- 
land and Rexford, Kan. 





affairs of the Masons in his 
district. 
catalogs and prices on mer- 


chandise in his new line and will 
be pleased to greet any of his 
friendS who are traveling on the 
road. 


ADVANCE MFG. & SUPPLY 
HAS ADOPTED NEW TITLE 


The Advance Mig. & Supply 


BALL LEAVES’ READING | Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, formerly 
TO JOIN LUMBER FIRM | The National Hardware Co., 
W. F. Ball has resigned as | has again changed its name. It 

representative of the Reading | is now known as The H. J. 


Hardware Co., Reading, Pa., to 
take charge of a 


| 


builders’ | 


| 


Robben Co., which name was 


taken to make it easier for peo- 


specialties and hardware de- | ple to remember. The new name 


partment for the Hoffman Lum- | is that of 


the president and 


ber Co., Binghamton, N. Y.| founder of the wholesale dis- 
He represented the Reading | tributor of automobile trim- 
concern in New York, central | mings, hardware and upholster- 


and western Pennsylvania and | ers’ supplies. This change is in 
| name only, as the company re- 


| mains under the same officers. 


adjacent Canadian territory. 
Mr. Ball would like to receive 
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CHICAGO HARDWARE MEN | Boetticher & Kellogg 


FLY TO ST. LOUIS 


Among the hardware men 
who flew to the St. Louis con- 
vention of the National Retail 
Hardware Association were five 
Chicagoans, all members of the 
Chicago Retail Hardware As- 
sociation. Secretary J. C. Amis, 
John Schnakenberg, E. G. Lind- 
quist, Richard Hesse and Oscar 
Fisher were the air travelers. 
They chartered a plane and 
took off from the Chicago mu- 
nicipal airport at 6 p.m., June 
23, reaching the convention city 
before dark. 


SIMONDS ESSAY CONTEST 
ANNOUNCED FOR 1930 


Alvan T. Simonds, president, 
Simonds Saw & Steel Co., 
Fitchburg, Mass., has announced 
the terms of his ninth annual 
economic contest to secure a 
more general interest in eco- 
nomics as related to business 
and to industrial and general 
welfare. Two prizes, one of 
$1,000 and a second of $500, 
are offered for the best essays 
on the subject, “Government In- 
terference with Free Play of 
Economic Forces.” 

Essays will not be returned. 
They must open or close with 
a summary not to exceed 2500 
words. Essays must be original 
and not previously published, 
and must not be published or 
used in any similar contest be- 
fore the prizes in the contest 
are awarded. Prize-winning es- 
says and copyrights of them 
shall become the property of 
the donor upon the payment of 
the prizes. There are no fees or 
other conditions. 

Contest will close Dec. 31, 
1930, and essays must be in 
hands of the Economic Contest 
Editor on or before that date. 





DAD PERRIGO ENJOYING 
LONG FLORIDA VACATION 


Sam F. “Dad” Perrigo is tak- 
ing a three months’ vacation at 
Sarasota, Fla. His health has 
not been up to par recently, but 
reports direct from “Dad” sug- 
gest that he is making great 
headway and will be back on the 
job with his usual pep and vigor 
early this fall. For many years 
he has been a traveling salesman 
for E. C. Atkins & Co., Inc., 
Indianapolis, Ind., in which ca- 
pacity he has covered every part 
of the United States and Mexi- 
co. He is well known among 
wholesalers and retailers, and 
has attended many of the major 
hardware conventions. Mr. Per- 
rigo makes his headquarters at 
the Cleveland Athletic Club, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


| 
| 
| 





| 





Co. Celebrates Its 


Seventieth Year in Business 


Boetticher & Kellogg Co., 
wholesale hardware distributor, 
Evansville, Ind., has been in 
business for seventy years. The | 
business started as a partner- | 
ship of Edward Boetticher, 
Charles Kellogg and Hiram 
Wells at a time when overland 
transportation was chiefly by 
means of oxen and carts. Mr. 
Boetticher made about four 





WM. BOETTICHER 


trips a year to New York City 
to negotiate shipment of orders. 
Much of the merchandise han- 
dled by the concern was pur- 
chased in foreign countries and 
shipped to New Orleans, thence 
by river packet. The company 
weathered the severe financial 
difficulties common to the time 
of the Civil War. 

By 1880 the organization was 
planning for business expan- 
sion. John Sonntag, Jacob Sel- 
zer and Philip Spiegel were en- 
gaged as salesmen to cover 
southern Indiana and _ Illinois, 





western Kentucky and Tennes- | 
see. In 1890 William H. Boet- | 
ticher, Oakley Kellogg and R. | 
C. Rock joined the firm, and Ja- | 
cob Selzer was no longer in 
the company. Within the next 
ten years Oscar  Boetticher, 
John Kohl, Andrew Ziegler and 
Charles Murray became sales- 
men for the organization. The 
company changed from a part- 
nership to a corporation in 1897, 
at which time employees of the 
firm were enabled to buy stock 
through the putting aside of 
stock dividends as payment. 
Ten employees of the original 
company who shared in _ this 
policy are still connected with | 
the house. Mr. Rock retired on | 
a pension near the close of the | 
century. 

Since its founding this es 
ness, which now amounts to} 
nearly $2,000,000 a year, con- | 
tinued from father to son. Ten 








years ago the company trans- 
ferred its business to its pres- 
ent quarters in a modern four- 
story and basement building of 





OSCAR BOETTICHER 


more than 85,000 sq. ft. area. 
The company has grown from 
an organization of six to a 
company employing 75 people in 





CARL BOETTICHER 


its operations. A branch and 
distribution warehouse agency 
was established in Indianapolis 
about two years ago. Other 
warehouse distribution branches 
are located in Terre Haute, 
Bedford, Muncie, Lafayette, 
Kokomo, Fort Wayne, Rich- 
mond and South Bend, Ind. 
Officers of the firm are: 
President, William H. Boet- 
ticher; vice-president and gen- 
eral manager, Oscar Boetticher ; 
vice-president, Carl F. Boet- 
ticher, and secretary-treasurer, 
A. M. Barthel. Assisting these 
men in operation of depart- 
ments are: F. A. Gillick, man- 
ager, house furnishing, toys, 
poultry and dairy supply de- 
partments; Fred W. McNealy, 
manager, electric, automotive, 
radio supplies departments; 





William Polster, manager, city 
sales department; C. A. Kruch- 
ke, manager, roofing and plumb- 
ing supplies department; J. E. 


Raftery, manager, builders’ 
hardware department; Neal 
Ross, shipping department; 


John Pfingston, assistant man- 
ager, automotive supplies de- 
partment, and Oscar Fuchs, as- 
sistant manager, electrical sup- 
plies department. 

Helen Kellogg Murphy, John 
Kohl, salesman; Charles Mur- 
ray, salesman; John Kirwer, 
salesman; Neal Ross and 
Charles Klauss, head of stock 
room; are directors of the com- 
pany. 


——__ 


CHESTER WEBB IS DEAD 


Chester Webb, 21, son of 
Everett Webb, of the North 
Topeka Hardware Co., Topeka, 
Kan., was killed instantly June 
3, near Emporia, Kan., when 
a motorcycle he was driving 
collided with an automobile. He 
was associated in business with 
his father. 


—_—_——— 


W. A. ZALOUDEK MANAGES 
THE OAKES MFG. CO. 


W. A. Zaloudek, vice-presi- 
dent, H. D. Hudson Manufac- 
turing Co., Chicago, IIl., for the 
past twelve years, has resigned 
his position and has purchased 
the holdings of Lucian R. 
Oakes and Thomas A. Allen in 
the Oakes Manufacturing Co., 
Tipton, Ind., makers of poul- 
try | equipment, incubators, 
brooders, tanks and hog equip- 
ment. The factories of the 
company are located at Tipton 
and Cfawfordsville, Ind. 

Mr. Zaloudek will manage the 
Oakes concern, and George A. 
Spencer, former manager, will 
continue in charge of sales and 
advertising. The new manager 
had been with the Hudson con- 
cern since 1912 as salesman, 
general traveler and then branch 
manager in Omaha, Neb. In 
1918 he became first vice-presi- 
dent of that company, retaining 
that position until his recent 
resignation. 

Hunt, Helm, Ferris & Co., 
Inc., Harvard, Ill., makers of 
barn equipment, hay carriers, 
Cannon Ball door hangers and 
similar items, is associated with 
Mr. Zaloudek in the Tipton 
undertaking, and will carry a 
complete line of poultry equip- 
ment under their brand name 
Star. Both organizations sell 
through wholesale distributors 
and retail dealers, whom they 
will continue to serve with the 
Star and Oakes lines. 
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WALTER JONES MANAGES 
ROBERT DONAHUE CO. 


Walter M. Jones was recent- 
ly made general manager of the 
Robert Donahue Co., Burling- 
ton, Iowa, wholesale distributors 
of automotive supplies, steel and 
heavy hardware. He succeeded 
C. W. Linder, who is now in 
the advertising business in 
Indianapolis. 

Mr. Jones has had 25 years 
of automotive experience and 
has a full knowledge of that 
trade as well as the hardware 
business. Nine years he spent 
with the Westinghouse Air 
Spring Co. as Western man- 
ager, with Chicago headquar- 
ters, and four years with the 
Fisk Rubber Co. He spent five 
years as district manager of the 
Hood Rubber Co., Watertown, 
Mass., with headquarters in 
Chicago. 


MISS A. M. SMALL IS 
SMALL CO. TREASURER 


Miss Anna M. Small recently 
succeeded the late Samuel 
Small as treasurer of P. A. & 
S. Small Co., York, Pa., whole- 
sale hardware distributors. At 
the time of his death Mr. Small 
was vice-president and _ treas- 
urer of the company. The 
office of vice-president remains 
unfilled. 


WILLIAM H. BOWE HEADS 
NEW ENGLAND ASS’N 


William H. Bowe, Herrick 
Co., Boston, was elected presi- 
dent of the New England Iron 
and Hardware Association at 
its annual meeting in Boston 
on Tuesday evening, June 24, 
and Clarence C. Dodge, George 
F. Blake, Inc., Worcester, 
Mass., _ vice-president. Mr. 
Bowe succeeds Franklin E. 
Bragg, N. H. Bragg & Son, 
Bangor, Me., who served as 
president two years. George J. 
Mulhall was relected treasurer 
and clerk. 

Memorials were read and 
accepted for the following: 
R. M. Boutwell and R. H. 
Boutwell, Boston; Charles A. 
Adams, Nashua, N. H.; Wil- 
liam A. Hopkins, Boston; 
M. B.. Damon, Fitchburg, 
Mass.; Joseph F. Breck, Bos- 
ton; E. P. Sanderson, Cam- 
bridge, Mass.; G. F. Williams, 
Providence, R. I., and Edgar 
Reed, Worcester, Mass. Most 
of these gentlemen in former 
years served as president of the 
association. It was the largest 
number of memorials ever be- 
fore presented at an annual 
meeting. 





Sentiment expressed by those 
present was that the current 
dullness was somewhat over- 
stressed and that the country 
will recover from the business 
depression in a healthy condi- 
tion. Reports of various com- 
mittees submitted indicated that 
the organization is in a flour- 
ishing condition. 











William Easton, vice-president 
and secretary and Wilbert J. 
Symons, assistant secretary and 
assistant treasurer, Rochester 
Can Co., Rochester, N. Y., 
whose elections were announced 
in the June 26 issue of Hard- 
ware Age. 





FERGUSON PRESIDES AT 
TACK, NAIL CONFERENCE 


Garland S. Ferguson, Jr., 
chairman, Federal Trade Com- 
mission, presided at a _ trade 
practice conference of the tack 
and nail industry, held at the 
Hotel New Yorker, New York 
City, on June 26. Secret re- 
bates, price discrimination, mis- 
branding, false invoicing, arbi- 
tration and minimum standards 
of construction were included 
in the subjects discussed. The 
industry has an investment of 
approximately $7,000,000, ac- 
cording to the commission, and 
its annual volume of cut tacks, 
cut nails, wire tacks, staples, 
etc., is estimated at about $10,- 
000,000. 





53RD Annual Convention of N.E.L.A. 


Is Held in San 


The fifty-third annual conven- 
tion of the National Electric 
Light Association opened its 
sessions on June 16 at the Ex- 
position Auditorium, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. Officers presiding 
were: President, M. S. Sloan, 
vice-president and general man- 
ager, The New York Edison 
Co., New York, N. Y.; vice- 
presidents: W. A. Jones, vice- 
president and general manager, 
Henry L. Doherty & Co., New 
York City; J. F. Owens, vice- 
president and general manager, 
Oklahoma Gas & Electric Co., 
Oklahoma City, Okla.; Mar- 
shall E. Sampsell, president, 
Central Illinois Public Service 
Co., Chicago, Ill., and Edwin 


Gruhl, _ vice-president, The 
North American Co., New 
York City; treasurer, P. S. 
Young, vice-president, Public 


Service Electric & Gas Co.,, 
Newark, N. J.; managing di- 
rector, Paul S. Clapp, and sec- 
retary, A. Jackson Marshall. 
Delegates and guests of the 
convention were welcomed 
Tuesday morning, June 17, by 
Hon. James Rolph, Jr., Mayor, 


San Francisco, Cal. On 
Wednesday morning Edward 
N. Hurley, chairman of the 


board, Hurley & Co., Chicago, 
Ill., discussed “Government and 
Business,” and Mr. Jones spoke 
on “The Future of the Elec- 
trical Industry.” A. W. Rob- 
ertson, chairman of the board, 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa., dis- 
cussed “The Commercial Day.” 
Conversations were held be- 
tween the convention and the 
World Power Conference’ at 
Berlin, Germany, as well as 
other parts of the world, by 
radio, telephone, and cable. 

In the afternoon Martin J. 
Insull, president, Middle West 
Utilities Co. Chicago, IIl., 
spoke on “Load Building Op- 
portunities Ahead of Us,” and 
V. H. Moon, merchandise man- 
ager, Pacific Power & Light 
Co., Portland Ore., spoke on 
“Planning Your Merchandis- 
ing Program for the Year.” 
Earl Whitehorne, assistant vice- 
president, McGraw-Hill Pub- 
lishing Co., New York, N. Y., 
spoke on “Selling Complete 
Home Electrification.” A pag- 
eant, “Spirit of the Electrified 
Home,” concluded the session. 

Thursday morning Mr. In- 
sull spoke on “Holding Com- 
panies and Their Relation to 








Regulation,” and Mr. Gruhl 
discussed the subject, “The 
Electric Dollar.” William A. 
Prendergast, W. C. Langley & | 


Francisco, Cal. 


Co., New York City, who was 
chairman, Public Service Com- 
mission of the State of New 
York, from 1921 to 1930, spoke 
on the topic, “Has State Regu- 


lation Protected the Public’s 
Interest.” “Performance of the 
Utilities Under Regulations” 


was discussed by W. J. Hage- 


nah, vice-president, Byllesby 
Engineering & Management 
Corp., Chicago, Ill. In the 


afternoon meeting Mr. Owens 
spoke on “Achievements, Not 
Promises.” The evening was 
given over to a Public Policy 
Session, which was broadcast 
together with the entertainment 
provided. 

Friday morning the fourth 
general session and final meet- 
ing was held. M. S. Winder, 
executive secretary of the 
American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration, Chicago, IIl., spoke on 
“Saving the Farm for the Fam- 
ily.’ Bernard F. Weadock, 
special counsel for utilities, 
New York City, spoke on “Fed- 
eral Trade _ Investigation.” 
“Electric Development in the 
West and Its Future” was cov- 
ered by Paul M. Downing, vice- 
president and general manager, 
Pacific Gas & Electric Co., San 
Francisco, Cal. 

Officers for the coming year 
are: President, W. A. Jones, 
vice-president and general man- 
ager, Cities Service Corp., New 
York City; vice-presidents: 
J. F. Owens, vice-president and 
general manager, Oklahoma Gas 
& Electric Co., Oklahoma City, 
Okla.; Marshall E. Sampsell, 
president, Central Illinois Pub- 
lic Service Co., Chicago, III; 
Edwin Gruhl, vice-president, 
The North American Co., New 
York City, and Paul M. Down- 
ing, vice-president and general 
manager, Pacific Gas & Elec- 
tric Co., San Francisco, Cal.; 
treasurer, P. S. Young, vice- 
president, Public Service Elec- 
tric & Gas Co., Newark, N. J.; 
managing director, Paul S. 
Clapp, and secretary, A. Jack- 
son Marshall. 


THOMAS McCULLOCH DIES 


Thomas McCulloch,  vice- 
president, Turner, Day & 
Woolworth Handle Co., Inc., 
Louisville, Ky., died in his 


home in that city on June 23. 
He had been connected with the 
organization for twenty years 
in that office, and spent the past 
ten years as manager of the ex- 
port department in New York 
City. 
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American Stove Co. Announces the 
Formation of New Sales Organization 


American Stove Co. has an- 
nounced a complete change in 
the organization of its selling 
and distribution methods, to 
meet newer buying habits 
which have been formed by the 
consumer and the dealer. The 
policy also takes into considera- 
tion the consumer's selective 
habits resulting from advertis- 
ing and the dealer’s demands 
for prompt and frequent deliv- 
eries. 

Hereafter the six divisions of 
the company will be manufac- 
turing units only. The divisions 
are: George M. Clark & Co. 
Division, Harvey, Ill.; Dangler 
Stove Co. Division, Cleveland, 
Ohio; Direct Action Stove Co. 
Division, Lorain, Ohio; New 
Process Stove Co. Division, 
Cleveland, Ohio; Quick Meal 
Stove Co. Division, St. Louis, 
Mo., and Reliable Stove Co. 
Division, Cleveland, Ohio. 

The United States and Can- 
ada have been divided into seven 
sales districts, each under a 
manager with salesmen to han- 
dle all gas-burning appliances 
produced by American Stove 
Co. The new sales organiza- 
tion is as follows: Stanley E. 
Little, vice-president in charge 
of sales, 1825 East Fortieth 
Street, Cleveland, Ohio; C. A. 
Young, manager, Eastern sales 
division, Bridge Plaza East on 
Skillman Place, Long Island 
City, N. Y.; W. E. Kirby, man- 
ager, Atlantic sales division, 
Terminal Commerce Building, 
401 North Broad Street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; John C. Brown, 
manager, Southeastern — sales 
division, 253 Peachtree Street, 
Atlanta, Ga.; J. H. Kirby, man- 
ager, Central sales division, 
4301 Perkins Avenue, Cleve- 
land, Ohio; A: F. Millikan, 
manager, Northern sales divi- 
sion, 179 North Michigan Ave- 
nue, Chicago, Ill.; R. L. Kahle, 
manager, Southwestern sales di- 





vision, 825 Chouteau Avenue, 
St. Louis, Mo.; E. P. Millikan, 
manager, Pacific sales division, 
274 Brannan Street, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal.; Irvin W. Peffly, 
manager, export division, Bridge 
Plaza East on Skillman Place, 
Long Island City, N. Y.; H. C. 
Fritz, manager, custom - built 
range sales department, 4711 
Perkins Avenue, Cleveland, 
Ohio; B. R. Tritton, general 
credit manager, 4301 Perkins 
Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio, and 
Thomas Rath, vice-president 
and director of publicity, Lo- 
rain, Ohio. 

The following sales divisions 
districts have been created: 
Eastern, including New En- 
gland, eastern New York, north- 
ern New Jersey and eastern 
Canada; Atlantic, including 
Maryland, Delaware, Virginia, 
eastern Pennsylvania and south- 
ern New Jersey; Southeastern 
includes North and South Car- 


olina, Georgia, Florida, Ala- 
bama, Mississippi and Tennes- 
see; Central, including Ohio, 


West Virginia, Kentucky, west- 
ern Pennsylvania, western New 
York and southern Indiana; 
Northern, including northern 
Indiana, Michigan, northern II- 
liuuis, Wisconsin, Iowa, Minne- 
sota, North and South Dakota, 
Nebraska, Colorado, Utah, Wy- 
oming, Montana and_ central 
Canada; Southwestern includes 
southern Illinois, Missouri, Kan- 
sas, Oklahoma, Arkansas, 
Louisiana, Texas and New 
Mexico; Pacific, including 
Washington, Oregon, Idaho, 
California, Nevada, Arizona 
and western Canada. 

Salesmen’s_ territories have 
been materially reduced, and the 
sales organization has been con- 
siderably augmented, which will 
permit salesmen to make more 
frequent calls and serve cus- 
tomers to much better advan- 
tage. 





GODSCHALK REPRESENTS 


UNITED FELDSPAR CORP. | 


M. M. Godschalk has resigned 
his position with the Duluth 
Show Case Co., Duluth, Minn. 
He is now associated with the 
United Feldspar Corp., Cran- 
berry Creek, N. Y., at their 


New York City offices at 10 | 


East Fortieth Street, and repre- 
sents the company in the sale 
of Fel-So, 





Connecticut. 


a marble-cleaning | 
product and other mining items. | 


FOT AND KETTLE CLUB 
ELECTS OFFICERS 


Seattle Pot and Kettle Club, 
No. 3, has recently elected Ken- 
neth Biles, treasurer and man- 
ager, Hartford Glass Co., as 


president, and Lee Mayer, buyer | 
de- | 
Hardware | 
| Co., as vice-president. J. A. | 


manager, household 
Seattle 


and 
partment, 


Lundberg, Ernst Hardware Co., 
is treasurer of the organization 
and R. C. Ferguson is secre- 
tary. 

Mr. Biles had formerly been 





secretary and has been in the| GROVER BRADLEY DIES; 


hardware and _ housefurnishing 
line for 20 years. Mr. Mayer 
was treasurer of the organiza- 
tion last year and Mr. Lund- 
berg was secretary for that 
period. Russell C. Ferguson 
has been a representative for 
Savory, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y., 
for a long time. 


P. H. BOWEN REPRESENTS 
PENN HARDWARE CO. 


Paul H. Bowen has succeed- 
ed Karl E. Hormann, who re- 
cently resigned as Southwestern 
representative of the Penn 
Hardware Co., Reading, Pa. 
Mr. Bowen has been connected 
with the Penn Hardware Co. 
for about ten years. He was 
first with the production depart- 
ment and later advanced to po- 
sitions in the general sales and 
contract sales divisions. The 
new representative plans to 
make Dallas; Tex., his head- 


quarters. 
, 


TODD-DONIGAN IRON CO. 
HEADED BY J. C. WAGNER 

J. C. Wagner recently. suc- 
ceeded R. W. Donigan as presi- 
dent of The Todd-Donigan Iron 


Co., 811 West Main Street, 
Louisville, Ky. wholesale dis- 
tributors of iron and _ steel 
stoves and_ ranges. a. Ww. 
Cochran, vice-president and 
treasurer for many years, re- 


signed at the same time Mr. 
Donigan left the concern: 

Other officers of this com- 
pany, which was organized in 
1881, are J. E. Haury, vice- 
president; T. J. Powers, Jr., 
secretary, and Wilbur W. 
Graves, treasurer. The new 
president and his associates 
have been with the concern for 
many years. 


BEST LOCK CORPORATION 
WILL BUILD NEW PLANT 


3est Lock Corp., 908 Orange 
Street, \\ilmington, Del., is 
planniny to locate another plant 
in the East. The company’s 
factory is in Seattle, Wash., 
from which city the executive 
offices were moved two years 
ago. Frank E. Best, president 
of the company, invented a re- 
movable core lock five years 
ago. The new factory is being 
built to produce the same type 
lock, with a smaller core. It 
will be located in or near Wil- 
mington, Del., so as to be 
nearer the center of the market. 
This new model will be entirely 
automatic, producing a com- 





pleted, lock core, combinated | 
and ready for the automobile | 
trade. 


WITH KORNAHRENS, INC. 


Grover C. Bradley, buyer 
and executive for the wooden- 
ware and housefurnishing job- 
bing firm of Herman Korn- 
ahrens, Inc., 111 Murray Street, 
New York City, died at his 
home in Richmond Hill on 
Tuesday morning, June 24, 
after a two weeks’ illness. 

Mr. Bradley, who was in his 
early forties, started his hard- 
ware career as a boy, some 
thirty years ago with the late 
hardware and_ housefurnishing 
establishment of C. H. & E. S. 
Goldberg, 114 Reade - Street, 
New York, where he was em- 
ployed for five years, becoming 
an assistant buyer. Following 
this, he became associated with 
Kornahrens’, where he served 
in the capacity of buyer for the 
past twenty-five years. 

An untiring worker, he re- 
ceived the complete support of 
his associates in the develop- 
ment of his department, as he 


possessed an affable manner 
and was a man of sterling 
habits and ability. His long 
affiliation with the hardware 


trade in the Metropolitan de- 
veloped a wide circle of friends, 
who will regret to learn of his 
demise. 

He is survived by a wife and 
son, and two brothers, E. W. 
Bradley and Frank Bradley. 
Funeral services were held at 
Saint Mary Gate of Heaven 
Church, Richmond Hill, L. [, 
on June 27. 


SHEPARD IS LONG-LEWIS 
HARDWARE DEPT. HEAD 


W. A. Shepard succeeded 
J. H. Crowe as manager of the 
hardware department of Long- 
Lewis Hardware Co., of Besse- 
mer and Birmingham, Ala., 
wholesale distributors of hard- 
ware and allied lines. Mr. 
Crowe, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager, resigned recently 
as an executive of the organ- 
ization. 

John C. Perry is president of 
the company, with offices at 
3irmingham. He has been with 
the company since 1898 and was 
made president in 1924. Mr. 
Perry is also a director of the 
First National Bank of Besse- 
mer. E. O. Bullock assists Mr. 
Shepard as department buyer, 
and H. A. Wilson is buyer for 
household furnishings and toys 
for both branches, as well as 
manager of the Bessemer 
branch. R. G. Williams heads 
the Ford sales and service de- 
partment at Bessemer. George 
L. Wilson is buyer and man- 
ager of the wholesale automo- 


| tive department of the concern 
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THE ONLY SHOT THAT COUNTS !S THE SHOT THAT HITS 











Model 30BoltAc- 
tion Express Rifle 
| 
| 
' 





With Byrd from Pole to Pole. 


— the most important articles of equipment for polar exploration 
cre firearms, ammunition, and cutlery. Naturally, such equipment is 
selected with great care. It is a high tribute to the reliability, accuracy, 
and sturdy construction of Remington products that they were selected 
for Commander Byrd’s expeditions to the North and South Poles. 








_ You can find no better guide in selecting your own sporting equip- 
ment than the judgment of these intrepid and successful explorers. 


4 


Remington Equipment that went with the Byrd 


Expedition to the South Pole 


The advertisement shown on 
-30/°06 Springfield Express Mushroom Model 30 Bolt Action 


this e will a ear on the Kleanbore Cartridges Express Rifles—.30/°06 caliber 
h Ps h a ~“ _— Auto. Kleanbore Oilproof — es 
i i artridges ifles—.22 caliber 
third cover of the ugust issue — Express Mushroom Kleanbore ae 29 Repeating Shotguns— 
1 1 artridges < gauge 
of the National Geographic .303 Savage Kleanbore Cartridges Rem Oil 


.22 Long Rifle Kleanbore Cartridges Searle a 





Magazine. This issue will be 


Buck Shot Loads 00 Sheath Knives No. RH33 
" BB Loads Butcher Knives No. K4116 | 
devoted to the Byrd South Polar 12 ga. Nitro Express 2 Ch. Butcher Knives No. K4126 
Expedition. It will have a cir- 12 ga. Nitro Express 4 Ch. General Utility Knives No. R3843 | 


culation of 1,250,000 copies, 
and two or three times that 
many readers. 


REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY, Inc.- 
Grictiasicc cb Miaaiisie A sa 


i 





25 Broadway New York City 





You can make extra profits 
out of the interest this expedi- 
tion has created, by displaying 
the Remington items listed, with 
a card stating that Byrd took 














a 
them to the South Pole. Order — ry eee | 
all these items from your jobber | 
ms Remington, 

e e oc ©1930 R. A. Co. 3917 | 
President | Ee Pee 





REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY, Inc. 


Originators of Kleanbore Ammunition 


25 Broadway, New York City Telephone, Dighy 0766 


© 1930, R. A. Co. 
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Lower Rope Prices Reported 
for Third Quarter of Year 


Announcements made by leading 
cordage manufacturers on June 25, es- 
tablish lower prices on both sisal and 
manila, first grade rope. The decline on 
first quality manila rope is one cent per 
pound, while first grade sisal is reduced 
one-half cent per pound. 

The July-August and September price 
on first grade manila rope, 34 in. in 
diameter and larger is 20%c., which 
compares to the 21'%c. quotation, which 
prevailed during the second quarter. 
First grade sisal of the same sizes is 
now 1l6c. in contrast to the 16%c. price 
for the previous three months’ period. 





Suggested Dealers’ Prices 
Issued on Farrand Rules 


Hiram A. Farrand, Inc., Berlin, N. H., 
have suggested that the following prices 
be quoted on Farrand Rapid Rules by 
wholesalers to dealers: Model A, nickeled 
holder, 8-ft. rule, $3 each in dozen lots 
and $3.35 each in less than dozen lots. 
Model B, machined brass holder, 6-ft. 
rule, $2.50 each. Model C, light-six 
model, nickeled holder, 6-ft. rule, $2 each. 
It is the belief of the company that the 
quoted prices are being generally recog- 
nized among the jobbing trade. 





N. Y. Copper Price Is 
Unchanged at 12c. 


The copper market had a fairly steady 
character during the week, though Lon- 
don prices were declining rather sharply 
on the metal exchange, which has often 
been a forerunner of price declines. In 
the New York market, prices were un- 
changed at 12 cents for home delivery 
and 12.30 cents c.i.f. European ports. 
France has been the most conspicuous 
foreign buyer lately, though Germany 
gives signs of getting back into position 
as chief purchaser of American copper. 


GENERAL MARKET 
- NEWS oF THE 


Hardware Activity 
Has Varied Character 


New York, July 2.—June sales 
totals in hardware in some sections 
compare quite favorably with the 
corresponding month of last year, 
while business in other territories, 
under the influence of less favorable 
conditions, was considerably below 
normal. For this reason, the char- 
acter of the existing demand may 
aptly be termed spotty. 

Principal retarding factors at the 
present time appear to be the un- 
seasonal weather prevailing in cer- 
tain sections of the country, cur- 
tailed industrial activity and the 
none-to-healthy status of general 
business conditions. As it is cus- 
tomary for the demand to fluctu- 
ate considerably at this time of the 
year, due to the highly seasonal na- 
ture of the merchandise in demand, 
there is little pessimism apparent 
over the somewhat disappointing ac- 
tivity during the past month. Warm 
weather with a minimum of rain- 
fall during July would do much to 
stimulate the movement of sum- 
mer goods and would serve to off- 
set, to some extent, June sales de- 
clines. 

Prices, in the main, and in view 
of general conditions, are remark- 
ably steady. While minor revisions 
have occurred fairly frequently re- 
cently, few of the changes becom- 
ing effective are of consequential na- 
ture. The most important revision 
announced during the past week was 
a slight decline in cordage quota- 
tions. 

The credit situation, as a whole, 
is considered fairly satisfactory by 
the majority of wholesalers and 
dealers, although outstanding ac- 
counts appear less burdensome to 
the former. 








WEEK 


Week’s Price Average Was 
86.2 Per Cent, Says Fisher 


Prof. Irving Fisher of Yale University 
announced on June 22 that wholesale 
commodity prices for the week ended 
June 21, and based on Dun’s quotations, 
averaged 86.2 per cent. 

The May average was 88.6 per cent. 
The purchasing power of the dollar was 
116.2 cents on a 1926 basis of 100 cents. 
The May average was 112.8 cents. 

Crump’s index of English prices for 
the week on the revised 1926 level was 
78.0. The May average was 80.4. 

The Italian index on the revised 1926 
basis for the week ended June 14 was 
63.4. 


Sears, Roebuck Gross Sales 
Show Decline in Late Report 


Gross sales of Sears, Roebuck & Co. 
for the sixth period of the year, May 22 
to June 18, were $31,475,143, against 
$34,008,389 for the same period of 1929. 
This was a decrease of 7.4 per cent. 
Total sales for the six periods from 
Jan. 1 were $172,276,013, as compared 
with $178,187,493. This was a decrease 
of $5,011,480, or 3.3 per cent. 


Bank Debits Gained 24 Per 
Cent in Week Ended June 18 


Debits to individual accounts, as re- 
ported to the Federal Reserve Board by 
banks, in leading cities for the week 
ended June 18, aggregated $17,074,000,000, 
or 24 per cent above the total reported 
for the preceding week and 3 per cent 
below the total reported for the corre- 
sponding week of last year. 

Aggregate debits for 141 centers for 
which figures have been published week- 
ly since January, 1919, amounted to $16,- 
172,000,000, as compared with $13,013,- 
000,000 for the preceding week and $16,- 
610,000,000 for the week ended June 19 
of last year. 
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For almost three-quarters of a cen- 
tury the name NORWALK has 
stood for quality. Untold numbers 
of NORWALK products have 
crossed the hardware merchant’s 
counter and served in homes, apart- 
ments, factories, hotels . . . in 
all types of buildings throughout 
the nation. Evidence indeed of 
NORWALK utility, precision of 
manufacture and enduring service 
—and to the dealer of consistent 
demand and profit. 


With a stock of NORWALK 
hardware every need can be met... 
from a cupboard to a front door. 


NORWALK hardware is numeri- 
cally marked and _ conveniently 
packed for easy identification and 
quick stock handling. A service that 
saves you time and annoyance. 
Your jobber can supply you. If 
not, write to us. 


NORWALK LOCK COMPANY 
12 Warren Street New York 
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Current Chicago Business Trend 
Is Characterized as Fair 


Cuicaco, July 1. 

Fair business, characterized as much 
as ever by hand-to-mouth buying, still 
describes the hardware situation. With 
the favorable exception of sporting 
goods and electric lamps, most seasonal 
lines are moving at a normal or slightly 
subnormal rate. Though jobbers recog- 
nize the relative flattening’ of the sales 
curve, they are not particularly per- 
turbed and, on the whole, look forward 
to gradual improvement. Nobody, 
however, seems to expect anything like 
a major upturn for the next few weeks. 
Current steel production in the Chi- 
cago district is now running at 70 per 
cent of capacity, and business at the 
mills is regarded as backward. Some 
individual industries are showing prog- 
ress, notably those which sell well- 
defined policies along with their mer- 
chandise. These, by contrast, now find 
themselves in an advantageous posi- 
tion. Many an orgarization without 
much of a policy is suffering from lack 
of confidence. 


STAPLE DEMAND NORMAL 


Summer demand for nails and wire 
is normally active. Chicago city and 
suburban prices have been reduced to 
conform to nearby mill prices on less- 
than-carload orders; the nail base in 
this district now stands at $2.55; no 
change in staples or wire. The current 
season shows a relative growth in vol- 
ume on poultry fencing. Jobbers are 
now driving for fence business on fall 
terms, but future commitments are 
light. Copper sheets and copper wire 
are at their lowest mark since 1921 and 
nearly down to the record low of 1914. 
Observers believe that copper prod- 
ucts reflecting such heavy declines of- 
fer safe buys. Early last week ingot 
copper took an upturn of 34c. a pound. 


FARM LINES ACTIVE 


Forage crops throughout most of the 
territory have been flourishing; this fa- 
vorable condition is manifest in the 
movement of hay carriers, overhead 
track, harpoon forks, slings, pulleys, 
three-tine forks and hay tools gener- 
ally ; the demand is expected to be good 
for the next thee weeks. Recent rains 
have helped the sale of lawn mowers, 
and volume is now up to that of a year 
ago. Prices on carriage and machine 
bolts remain firm, and volume is regis- 
tering at a normal rate. Initial orders 
for coal hods areé coming in on the 
same price basis as ruled last season; 
figures hold steady on the standard 


lines; concessions are offered only on 
the undersized or sub-quality hods. 


WEATHER HELPS SALES 


Demand for automobile tires and 
tubes is on the upward trend, and 
wholesale buyers look for at least a fair 
volume of summer business; the recent 
price reduction has had a tendency to 
stabilize the market and create buying 
confidence among dealers and car own- 
ers. Southwestern winds brought a hot 
spell to the Chicago district early last 
week and with it came some business 
in electric fans, though it could hardly 
be described as heavy. The fan busi- 
ness, in general, is still off, and dealers 


outside the large cities are doing better 
with them than those in the urban cen- 
ters. Electric irons of middle quality 
are moving well. The June percolator 
trade was good, but other electric ap- 
pliances are quiet. 


CREDIT CONDITIONS 


Wholesale collections are about as 
usual at this season. Credit conditions 
are considered essentially safe, though 
outstandings show a slight increase as 
compared with the corresponding period 
of 1929. Prices of building materials in 
the Chicago area are said to be lower 
than they have been-since 1923, and the 
Building Construetieg: Employers’ As- 
sociation is formulating a program to 
stimulate fall activities. Labor costs, 
however, are as high, if not higher, 
than formerly, though this condition is 
declared to be’ somewhat offset by the 
increased efficiency .of the workers; the 
labor surplus, of course, is still large. 





June Sales Totals In New York 
Trade Were Disappointing 


New York, July 1. 

Although June received a fair start, 
the demand lessened perceptibly during 
the past three weeks, with the result 
that sales for the month were disap- 
pointing to the majority of wholesalers 
and dealers in the Metropolitan area. 
Unfavorable weather _ conditions, 
coupled with the none to healthy status 
of general business conditions are de- 
clared largely responsible for tapered 
demand. Some wholesalers report June 
sales nearly 40 per cent smaller than 
for the corresponding month of last 
year. The same jobbers in comparing 
June sales with the preceding month of 
May declare the discrepancy is approxi- 
mately 25 per cent. 


DECLINES ARE SIGNIFICANT 


The figures are not as alarming as 
the average person would think, how- 
ever, as substantial declines have taken 
place in many volume lines which ac- 
count for a considerable part of the 
difference in sales volume. Another 
factor to take into consideration is that 
a large share of the merchandise usu- 
ally sold at this season of the year is 
of a highly seasonable character. This 
means that the extent of the demand, 
in the main, is governed by the type of 
weather prevailing. Should July de- 
velop into a month of hot and dry 
weather the demand will be materially 
stimulated, which might mean sales in 
the current month would register a gain 


over last year, offsetting to a degree 
the decline already registered this year. 


THE BUYING ATTITUDE 


It is the opinion of the trade that the 
people who have plenty of money to 
spend are reluctant to spend it in view 
of the unsettled outlook of the future 
and the pessimistic reports concerning 
the trend of business which have ap- 
peared in the newspapers. Such pub- 
licity in connection with this period of 
depression, they say, has had a ten- 
dency to exaggerate its importance, 
making the situation appear worse than 
it actually is. In previous similar 
periods the public heard less about the 
situation, and business men dismissed 
the subject from their minds and de- 
voted their efforts to going after busi- 
ness more energetically than ever. This 
doubtless aided in a more speedy re- 
covery. 


THE PRICE TREND 


In view of present conditions, prices 
have remained remarkably steady. Few 
price changes of any consequence have 
become effective recently, and none of 
importance occurred during the past 
week. Scattered instances of price cut- 
ting are heard where large orders are 
involved, but few price concessions are 
being granted otherwise. Nails are be- 
ing sold at a $2.70 base, delivered to 
stores in Greater New York. The re- 
cent 50 per cent advance on competi- 


Reading matter continued on page 122 
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more — a ; Columbian aeeler's is 
pt Se to offer his customers, for every foot 
of Columbian Tape- Marked Rope carries a 
signed guarantee on the red, white and blue 
Tape-Marker. This guarantee is in one of the 
Despite the constant contact with every strands. Ask your jobber for Columbian. 


COLUMBIAN ROPE COMPANY 
Auburn, ‘‘The Cordage City’’ N. Y. 
Branches— New Yerk Chicago Boston New Orleans Philadelphia 


COLUMBIAN:::.i.ROPE 





ol a ere Pure Manila Rope, this 
rope is sealed against the action of the ele- 
ments and against.the germs of decay. - 
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tive night latches appears to have sta- 
bilized the local market on this item. 


CONSTRUCTION 


Daily building awards in Metropoli- 
tan New York attained a higher total 
in the past week than that of the same 
week last year. However, the demand 
for builder’s hardware and construction 
supplies of the type distributed through 
hardware channels, remains sluggish. 
The same holds true of hand wood- 
working tools, although in contrast, an 
excellent demand prevails for metal- 
working tools of every nature. The F. 
W. Dodge Corporation reports that con- 
tract awards for new building and en- 
gineering projects in this area were 


valued at $23,420,000 for the week 
ended June 20. 

This brought the June total to date 
to $59,732,200 and was at the rate of 
$3,516,000 per business day. In June 
of last year the daily rate of contract- 
letting was $3,392,000. For the year to 
date construction contracts in this area 
amounted to $491,910,100 as against 
$565,158,500 for the corresponding pe- 
riod of last year. 


COLLECTIONS ‘ 


The credit situation is considered 
fairly satisfactory by most jobbers. On 
the other hand, dealer’s complain that 
outstanding accounts on their books are 
frequently burdensome. 





June Sales Below May Levels 
In Pittsburgh Territory 


PittsBurGH, July 1. 


June hardware business in this dis- 
trict, while not up to May levels, is 
characterized as fair by most jobbers 
and compares not unfavorably with the 
same month last year in some cases, Un- 
seasonably warm weather during a 
large part of the month helped business 
considerably, although trade in warm 
weather items was prevented from 
achieving any marked volume by heavy 
buying in the preceding month. Both 
dealers and jobbers in this district find 
some satisfaction in their business vol- 
ume after comparisons have been made 
with other lines of retail trade, and at 
present are probably faring  con- 
siderably better than the majority of 
hardware manufacturers. Only a few 
lines are exceptionally dull, among them 
being builders’ hardware, automobile 
tires and accessories, and high priced 
items such as radios and electric 
washers. 


EFFECTS OF WEATHER 


Despite the warm weather, electric 
fans have not been very active, but ag- 
gregate orders for sprinkling cans, lawn 
sprinklers, garden hose, and screen 
doors and windows are still in good 
volume, despite the fact that individual 
purchases by retailers are generally 
small. Cherry stoners have developed 
seasonal activity which will continue 
for two or three weeks. These are 
priced this year at $10.50 per doz., for 
the Enterprise band; $9.60 for the 
Dandy and $8 for the Brighton. Mason 
jars are also moving well, along with 
caps and rubbers for canning purposes. 
Vacuum bottles and jugs have been 
stimulated by the approach of the July 
4 holiday, and root beer bottles are mov- 


ing well. Ammunition contracting for 
the fall hunting season will get under 
way this month, and the buying season 
begins with the price structure better 
stabilized than it has been for some 
time. 


PRICE TENDENCIES 


Price changes again are of a minor 
character, although most jobbers expect 
increasing downward revisions as the 
fall season approaches. Hardware items 
generally have not reflected lower prices 
on steel, and particularly the non-fer- 


rous metals, but manufacturers’ stocks 
of products made from high priced ma- 
terial are being dissipated, and they will 
soon be able to pass on the saving to 
the trade. Linseed oil has advanced 
slightly, and is now quoted at approxi- 
mately 15 1/2c. per Ib. in barrel lots. 
Turpentine is lower at 59c. per gal. in 
barrel lots, while white lead is un- 
changed at 13.75c. per Ib. Prices on 
paints and varnishes are holding at re- 
cent levels. 


INDUSTRIAL OUTLOOK 


In the individual industries of the 
Pittsburgh district, prospects for the 
next two months are very discouraging. 
Steel production continues to decline, 
and further reduction is imminent next 
month with many large consuming 
plants closing down entirely, both be- 
cause of lack of business and for in- 
ventory purposes. The larger steel 
companies making a diversified line of 
products are in a better position, but 
even they have been forced to cut ingot 
production to less than 70 per cent of 
capacity, and the average for the dis- 
trict ranges from 60 to 65per cent. 

The depression in coal and coke is 
especially marked. Bituminous produc- 
tion is lower than it has been for sev- 
eral years, and beehive coke operators 
in the Connellsville district have cut 
output to a minimum. In the glass in- 
dustry, a combination of light building 
activity and reduced automobile pro- 
duction has seriously affected output. 

Collections are very slow. 





Motor Trucks Reduce Railroad Freight Revenues 


Increased utilization of motor trucks 
for the movement of freight provides 
a serious problem for the railroads, ac- 
cording to R. K. Stackhouse of Phila- 
delphia, general superintendent of sta- 
tions and transfers, Pennsylvania R.R. 

“As to what should be done to meet 
motor truck competition,” said Mr. 
Stackhouse, addressing the closing ses- 
sion in Atlantic City, N. J., on June 20 
of the convention of the motor transport 
division of the American Railway Asso- 
ciation, “it is felt this feature divides 
itself into two phases—first, expeditious 
movement of traffic by railways, and, 
second, what may be done in highway 
motor trucking. 

“The effect of motor trucks on rail- 
way movement is shown by the fact that 
in 1920 Class I steam railways handled 
89,901,495 tons of less than carload lot 
freight; in 1926 it had dropped to 68,- 
296,686 tons, a decrease of 24.03 per cent. 
In 1928 it had further declined to 63,- 
260,249 tons, a decrease of 29.7 per cent 
from 1920. The motor truck has been 
a potent factor in less than carload lot 
freight haulage, and each railroad has 
no doubt determined the extent to which 


this feature affects its revenues. 

“The number™of trucks registered in 
the United States, and at the end of each 
year indicated, represents a barometer of 
motor truck progress. At the end of 
1920 there were 1,006,082 trucks regis- 
tered, while on the same day in 1925 
there were 2,441,709, an increase of 143 
per cent over 1920. On the last day of 
1929 there were registered in the United 
States 3,379,854 motor trucks, an increase 
of 38 per cent over 1925. Truck produc- 
tion by capacities in 1929, which was a 
fairly representative year, showed that 
93.4 per cent of the total production con- 
sisted of trucks of less than two and 
one-half tons. Trucks of from two and 
one-half tons and less than five tons 
amounted to 5.1 per cent, while 1.5 per 
cent of the total production were trucks 
of five tons and over. 

“A natural indication from these fig- 
ures would be that the motor truck per- 
forms its most valuable service in ter- 
minal areas. However, although 93 per 
cent of the trucks are of less than two 
and one-half tons capacity, a great deal 
of comparatively long distance traffic un- 
doubtedly is carried on such trucks. 
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A CATALOG—that is a Ready Reference 


Bim new catalog just issued by The Carborundum Com- 
pany is a bit unusual for the reason that it illustrates 
and describes practically every type of abrasive product 
sold through the hardware trade. 







@The reason for its completeness lies in the fact that The’ 


Carborundum Company is the one abrasive manufacturer . as s 
making and marketing a full line of abrasive products. eo 
@Every hardware dealer should have one or more of these PA 
catalogs. It is a practical reference work on the subject. eo 
May We Senn You One or More? i. nthe 
The Coupon, Please Fo ‘Coney 


* Niagara Falls,N.Y. 


The CARBORUNDUM Company ge” Masi 


° Catalog 


NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. s 
Canadian Carborundum Co., Ltd., Niagara Falls, Ont. os Name ; men nate 


Sales Offices and Warehouses in ° 

New York, Chicago, Boston, Philadelphia, Cleveland, Detroit, Cincinnati, Pitteburgh, Milwaukee, Grand Rapids 

The Carborundum Co., Ltd., Manchester, England _ Deutsche Carborundum Werke, Dusseldorf, Germany ° 
? 

) e 


Carborundum is the iste: le Mark of the Carborundum Company for its products e 
¥ dum is th istered Trade Mark dum Company for its prod: ' 
Ks City wine SS ee 
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Thomas Outlines Unfairness of Mail Order and Chain 


should they buy sporting goods at a 
hardware store? Out in lowa the cata- 
log houses and chain stores do not con- 
stitute so much of a serious problem in 
this line. Our more serious competi- 
tors are the jobbers and manufacturers 
who are going direct to the teams on 
the back lots and selling them their en- 
tire requirements, whether it is just an 
extra ball or an outfit for the entire 
team. 

“Some manufacturers make a regu- 
lar practice of supplying standard grade 
items of hardware under special brands 
to chains and mail order houses to be 
sold at lower prices than his regular 
trade marked lines. While this problem 
seems serious to us, it is even more 
serious to the manufacturer himself, as 
he is, of his own accord, setting in mo- 
tion forces which will in time destroy 
the value of his trade-mark. 

“On the other hand, we find a manu- 
facturer who can see the folly of such 
a course and while refusing to destroy 
the value of his trade-mark in the man- 
ner we have just described, will manu- 
facture another product which he 
claims is slightly inferior but for all 
practical purposes and to the average 
consumer is just as good. 

“Overstocks and closeouts seem to 
give the manufacturer both an excuse 
and an opportunity to sell the so-called 
mass distributors. The manufacturers 
claim that they do not offer these goods 
through jobber-dealer channels because 
they will purchase only small quantities 
and are not a satisfactory outlet. If the 
goods in question are such that we can 
sell them, I believe that jobbers and 
dealers will handle the surplus just as 
well as anyone else—provided they are 
given the same opportunity and conces- 
sions as the chains. 

“Both catalog houses and chain stores 
have used and are using some very 
questionable advertising. 

“It is hard to say what we would like 
on this subject, as there is such a mass 
of evidence that it would be impossible 
to give you much of it even in full ses- 
sion. However, we will try to give you 
a few samples and a few angles of the 
problem. 

“The following testimonial is from 
Ward's catalog regarding the Lakeside 
Deluxe 26-in. saw, priced at $3.20. ‘A 
perfect saw in every way. I priced 
saws at three different stores at prices 
ranging from $4.50 to $8. When I got 
this saw and used it I put it in the $8 
class. It cuts clean and does not bind 








Competition 
(Continued from page 104) 


or buckle.’ This statement is signed— 
J. E. Vandiver, Durham, Okla. 

“On Defiance Lawn Mowers, Sears 
says: ‘We guarantee Defiance Mowers 
tc be equal in quality of any mawer 
selling elsewhere up to $25. Five prof- 
its swept away when you buy a lawn 





H. P. AIKMAN 
Cazenovia, N. Y. 


mower of Sears Roebuck & Co.: 1— 
Less factory profit because of volume 
buying. 2—Factory salesmen’s com- 
missions. 3—Wholesalers’ profits. 4— 
Warehouse charges. 5—Dealers’ prof- 
its.’ 

“Tf any of you folks noted any omis- 
sions of savings this company would 
probably be glad to have the correction. 

“The description of Ward’s 9c. gar- 
den hose reads: ‘Try to match this hose 
bargain in other stores. You'll find, as 
we did, that others are asking a much 
higher price for untested hose and no 
guarantee. Ward’s stupendous buying 
power—a contract for 5,000,000 feet in 
one order—now brings you absolutely 
guaranteed hose at less than others 
often ask for ordinary quality.’ 

“Catalog houses are not the only of- 
fenders. I note that steps are being 
made to stop some of this kind of ad- 
vertising. The Gamble Stores which 
operate throughout Wisconsin, Minne- 
sota and Iowa, printed a very nice il- 
lustration in the front of their catalog 
showing that their system of distribu- 
tion saved the consumer something like 
32c. out of every dollar. I understand 
this firm has promised the National 
3etter Business Bureau to eliminate 
this claim from their new catalog. 

“The Crescent Tool Works of James- 
town, N. Y., have started suit against 
Montgomery Ward for $50,000 dam- 
ages. They claim that in October of 
1928, Montgomery Ward agreed to dis- 











continue the word ‘Crescent’ in connec- 
tion with their tools but that a recent 
advertisement disregarded this promise. 
They claim the inferior grade of tools 
used.in connection with the advertise- 
ment damaged their reputation to the 
extent of $50,000, and they ask judg- 
ment for that amount, an order forbid- 
ding the further use of the word ‘Cres- 
cent,’ and an accounting of all profits 
accruing from its previous use. I 
wonder if other manufacturers could 
not do the same thing and also what the 
attitude of the catalog houses would be 
if they woke up some morning with one 
or two hundred of these suits on their 
hands. 

“A brief comparison of prices used 
by Montgomery Ward during a recent 
seven-day-sale might be illuminating to 
some of us: 


t Bend., Kan. 


Eldorado, Kan. 
Hutchinson, Kan 
Dodge City, Kan. 


Grea 


Gillette Blades.$ .61 $ .59 $ .78 
Coaster Wagon. 5.69 5.39 3.69 
Tire Tester.... .69 .94 1.00 .69 
Wrench Set.... 5.25 7.25 4.25 2.69 


“Tt seems to me that this kind of 
unjust discrimination not only violates 
all known business ethics but it would 
seem that it would be a violation of the 
iaws of the State of Kansas aS well as 
those of the United States. *- 

“The solution of all these ‘problems 
of unjust and unfair competition is’ the 
old, old, story of cooperation... We can 
win our battles for price equality on the 
day when the manufacturer is willing 
to work with the wholesalers and re- 
tailers in an honest effort to place the 
retailer on a price basis equal to his 
competitors, giving due regard to the 
cost of serving them both. Some man- 
ufacturers are already doing this, but 
we must get more of them to fall into 
line. 

“In conclusion, I wish to leave one 
thought with those assembled here. 
What we need is clearer thinking, a 
more intelligent facing of the problems 
of today and the future, and lastly the 
courage and willingness to fight to the 
end when we believe we are right. Let 
us not be misled by the bogies of the 
past or the rainbows of the future, but 
by intelligent leadership, keep the hard- 
ware craft in the front ranks of Ameri- 
can business.” 
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Bomumer 
Spring Hinges 
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™]50 years on a DOOR, 


, and good for 50 years more 
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Notabene 


The solid bronze Bommer 
Spring Hinges swinging the 
big front doors of the old 
Bank of Manhattan at 40 Wall |. 
St., New York, since 1880 & 
were still in excellent condi- 
tion when that building was 
demolished in 1929, to be re- 
placed by the new Bank of 
Manhattan skyscraper of 73 
stories which is also equipped 
with Bommer Spring Hinges 
—truly an astounding record. 
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These Historic Hinges can be seen at 
our factory 






TRADE MARK 
Durabilia We make goods ‘j Se 4 —_— 


in excelsis BOMMER to a door 


Chrysler Buildine. New York Bank of Manhattan Building, New York 
Bommer Spring Hinges Installed Bommer Spring Hinges Installed 


Mitiions anp Mi tions 
of People are Pushing them 


whenever they open a door 
Be Well Advised — Carry Them in Stock — Factory, 263 C'asson Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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BO STO N Current Demand Compares Favorably with 
“ Most Other New England Retail Lines 


(Boston office of HARDWARE AGE) 

Boston, July 1.—Although a majority of New England retail hardware 
dealers complain about business, if comparison is made with dry goods, grocery, 
heat, fruit, vegetable, rubber goods, etc., retailers, it is found the hardware 
merchant is not so badly off. Further, if comparison is made in jobbing lines, 
it is found that hardware bookings are much better on the average. This sit- 
uation is, perhaps, more unique because, based on percentages, retail price 
reductions in the lines mentioned are quite drastic as compared with retail 
hardware. Current retail hardware needs are varied, in fact, unusually so 
for this time of the year, as a result of the changeable weather conditions. 
There is a noticeable demand for all sorts of merchandise connected with out- 
door sports. The prominence of aircraft news in newspapers has stimulated 
a desire on the part of Young America to build model aircraft. 

There is also an excellent call for the many items entering into the needs 
of homes, such as bathroom tissue, fly spray, electric specialties, moth exter- 
minators, etc. Camping goods of all kinds are important retail items these 
days as the vacation season gets into full swing. Then, too, there are things 
needed outside the house, such as insecticides, screens and screen doors, mason 
tools, fencing, flower bed guard and a long list of other merchandise which the 
retail dealer has suddenly awoke to the fact that he needs. Marine supplies 
are selling exceptionally well, despite the fact that it is commonly said that 
people have had to shut down on luxuries. Some of the New England manu- 
facturers of marine hardware are passing through the greatest season of their 
history. To hear such a report is refreshing in the midst of pessimistic talk 
that is going the rounds of business circles these days. It is also refreshing to 
note, while security values are girating, that remarkably few price changes 
come each week in hardware values. The past week noted none of consequence. 


PRICES QUOTED HERWITH ARE JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RETAIL- 
ERS, F.0.B. BOSTON. 


in lots of less than 100, 12%4c., in 
AIRCRAFT. lots of 100, 11%4c. Cord set with plug, 
Aircraft Builders. —No. OOAB, $8 No. 545, in lots of less than 100, 48c., 
per doz., net; No. 0AB, $16; No. 1AB, in lots of 100, 45c. Switch cord set 
$28; No. 2AB, $40. with plug, 6 in., No. 560, in lots of 
Glide-O-Planes.—No. 00GP, 80c. per less than 100, 60c., in lots of 100, 
doz. net; No. OGP, $2; No. IGP, $4. 56c. Assortment No. 516, oe 5 
Spirit of St. Louis.—No. 950, $1 No. 500; 5 No. 510; 5 No. 540; 10 No. 
each list: No. 951, $1.50; No. 952, $3; 530; 10 No. 535; 5 No. 505; 5 No. 
No. 953, $5. 560 and display board, $10 the assort- 
Flyi nq ge sti "oe 955, $1 each ment, net. 
list; No. 5 
anger Soe EP Se sage = Deal, No. 11, 832 x 
ts.— No. eac ield.— 4 ‘ 5 
_ ilies toate 12 $5, 60 mets x 6, * sie. viol 
tion Sets. — Zeppelin, No. x 12, $5. x 
eee ®NO. 961 PRI. 50; No. Cattle.—No. 11, 635 x 12, $3.84 a roll 
$962, net; 845 x 12, $4.40 
incest —33% per cent. Poultry.—No. 14%, 1548 xs 6, * 63, 
Aeroplanes.—No. 1011, $4 per doz. -a roll ef. 1760 x 6, er No. 1514, 
net; Zeppelins, No. 1017, $4; No. 2017, — x $4. al aed x 96; 2266 
$8. Combination aeroplanes and 6, “6: 17 36" 4, $3.80; 
Zeppelins, No. 2019, $8; C-Er-Fly, 2048 x 4, $4. MS; 2360 x 4, $5. 30; 2672 
a ono £9.91. Lawn, style F, 36-in., 
DISPLAY GOODS. $3. 63 a rod. list; 42 in., 233-96: 4g-in-. 
Cabinets, etc.—Screw cabinets, $5 -62. yle L, extra, n., $2.64; 
each net: bolt and nut units, $43: SH in., $2.97; 48 in., $3.38. Discount 
counter merchandiser, $12.50; golf 0 per cent. 
stick and gun rack, $1.90; wail ae tee et: une, Be. anes. ae. 
. » 48¢c.; gal- 
er Se ee vanized line, 6% ft., 67e.) 7 ft., T3c.; 


.24; . .3 il b ly, 
ft ‘et 24; 6 ft., 86c.; nail box only 1% f ft. 77c.; galvanized’ ideal end. 


‘ et c $3.94: galvanized ideal cor- 
Glass, Travs, etc.—Glass and cut ner, 744 ft., $5.70. 


lery tables, $33.70 per set net. Travs, 


wooden, No. 1 for pocket knives, No. Accessories. — Line post driving 
2 for scissors and shears, No. 3 for noe each net; red top, studded 
kitchen and table knives. No. 4 for tee, 43c. 
slicer knives, $2 each net. FLOWER BED GUARD. 
BATHROOM TISSUE. : a ee ~ A  a 16 
Bathroom Tissue. — Zee, to retail n., oo) % & rod, ust; n., $2.14%4. 
at 10c. a package, in less than case a bas age om Style L, extra, 18 in., $2.31 
lots, $6.80 a case net; in 3 case lots, Discount, 50 per cent. 


$6.75: in 5 case lots, $6.67. Zalo, to 
retail two packages for 25c., in less INSECTICIDES. 





than case lots, $8.90 a case: in 3 case Bug Death.—In 1 Ib. containers 
lots, $8.85; in 5 case lots, $8.75. gi. 3. *, — net; in 5 Ib. containers, 
n 12% Ib. containers, $15.75; 
ELECTRIC SPECIALTIES. in 100 Ib. containers, $8.88 each. 

Electric ee ee sock- 'yrox.—One Ib. jars, in 100 Ib. lots 
ets, No. 500, in lots of less than 100, $7. ot per 100 lb.; in lots of less than 
18% c. each net, in lots of 100, 17%4c.: 100 Ib., $8.04; in 5 Ib. drums, on 
angle Tu-way, No. 510, in lots of lots, $15, small lots, $15.60; in 10 Ib. 
less than 100, 1914c.; in lots of 100, drums, large lots, $13.50, small lots, 
184%4c.; angle, three way, No. 540, in $14.50; in 25 lb. drums, large lots, 
lots of less than 100, 18%c., in lots $20.50; small lots, st. 20; in 50 Ib. 
of 100, 17%c.; three cube tan, = drums, large lots, $8.75 a keg, small 
530, in lots of less than 100, 9%%c.. lots, $9.25; in 100 Ib. fs, $12.50. 
lots of 100, 8%c. Appliance plug vith Foregoing ‘prices are for not less than 
switch, No. 550, in lots of less than crate lots. Less than crate lots; 1 Ib. 


100, 25¢.; ; in lots of 100, 22c.; No. 535, jars, 334%c. each; 5 lb. drums, "$1. 30; 





- a drums, $2.35; 25 lb. drums, 


Insecticides.—Powdered white hel- 
lebore, in %4 lb. containers, 48c. per 
Ib. net; % Ib. containers, 35¢. per Ib.; 
1 lb. containers, 27c. Bug death, in 
1 lb. containers, $1.44 per doz. net; 
in 3 lb. containers, $3.75; in 5 Ib. con- 
tainers, $5.62; in 12% lb. containers, 
$13.50; in 100 lb. containers, $7.50 
each. Black Flag, liquid, half pints, 
35c. each; pints, 60c.; in powdered 
form, gun, 10c., small, 15c., medium, 
= In-A-Minute, small, $3 per doz. 
net. 


MOTH EXTERMINATORS. 


Moth Exterminators.—Expello, first 
size, $8 a doz. net; second size, $8; 
third size, $4. One free can with 
every dozen. Parafume, 48 cakes in 
carton, $2.90 a carton net. 


PLAYARD EQUIPMENT. 

Playard Equipment.—American Na- 
tional line, glide, No. 51, $15 each; 
No. 66, $10.95; Airplane swing, $3.15; 
Sand yard, No. 42, $9; No. 44, $12.75. 
Combination seesaw and merry-go- 
round, $6.25 


ROPE. 
Manila.—Standard makes, 3/16-in., 
2744c. a Ib. net; %-in., 26%c.; 5/16- 


a4 264%4c.; %- in., 2ike.; 15 thread, 


Sisal. —Standard makes, 3/16-in., 
214%c. a Ib. net; %-in., 20%4¢.; 5/16- 
in., 2014c.; %- in., 191%c.; ; 15 thread, 
1814c. 

SCREENS. AND SCREEN DOORS. 


Screen Doors.—No. 241, 2.6 x 6.6, 
$17.69 a doz. Bee 2.8 x em, wae 38: 


$36.19; 2.10 x 6.8, $38.13; BX $39.75. 

No. 54 x 6.6, $38.9 2.8 x 6.8, 
$40.25; Sios és, $42.06; pa $43.44. 

Window Screens. —Competitive, No. 
2, $4.06 a doz. net; No. 3, $4.75. 
Hummer, No. 1533, $3.94 a doz. net; 
No. 1833, $4.38; No. 2433, $5.13; No. 
2437, $5. 44; No. 2837, $6.38; No. 1833G, 
$4.50; No. 2433G, $5. 25; No. 2437G, 

SCREEN DOOR HARDWARE. 

Catches. — Stanley line, No. 207J 
$13.50 a gross net; No. 210J, one 15: 
No. 2102, $31.75; Su perior, 95c. a doz.: " 
Russell & Erwin fee, from $3 to $13 a 
doz. net. 

Sets.—Arcade, No. 7, $2.25 a 
sets net; Stanley, No. 1157J, son" 70 
a gross ‘sets, No. 1750J, $31. 55; No. 
1750D2, $39.10. 

= ve. _—Lanson steel, $1.85 a pair 

ampion, double action, 3-in., 
No. "630, 34.50 a gross pair; dull —— 
finish, o. 78C, $7.20 a doz. pai 
No. 28, $6. ad Sargent, No. 1165, $4. 33 
a doz. a: Arcade, No. 7, in less 
than half gross tots, $1.50 a doz.; in 
half gross lots, $15 gh gross pair; 
plated, $1.80 a doz. pair. Stanley, No. 
158J, $14. 90 a grees: No. 1513, $18.75; 
Scoville, No. 3, $4.50 a doz.; double, 
No. 9, $8.30. 


SPRAYS (FLY). 
Sprays. me!) ee in \% pints, $4 a 


doz. net; = pnt $6, in quarts, $10, 
in Fok, $ +" | O'Ceaar in % pints, 
$4 a doz. net; ints, $6, in quarts, 


$10, in Hod "3 2. 
Sprayers.—Flit, hand, $2.80 a doz. 
net; continuous, ’$7. 20. O’Cedar, $2.80. 


WATCHES. 

Watches.—Ingersoll line plain dials, 
$1.02 each net; Eclipse, $1.67; Junior, 
$2.17; Midget, $2.17; Wrist, $2.33: 
with radiolite dials, Yankee, $1.50; 
Two in One, $1.67; Eclipse, $2.17: 
Midget, $2.50; Wrist, $2.67: Water- 
bury Chromium. plain dial, $3.33 each 
net; radiolite dial, $4. New Haven 
line. Tip Top, plain, $1 each net; 
radium, $1.48. 

Wrist Watches. —AIngersoll, plain, 
metal dial, $2.33 each net; Radiolite, 
$2.67; Mite, $3.67; New Haven, plain 
dial, $2.29; radium, $2.62. Country 
Club, No. 640, $1.76 each. 


Reading matter continued on page 128 
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TIMES HAVE CHANGED 


E. B. GALLAHER 
Treasurer, Clover Mfg. Co. 
Editor, Clover Business Service 


OST of my time, the past five years, has been spent answering inquiries from 
thousands of merchants, large and small, regarding the changes in business 
trends—helping them to get their houses in order to meet present-day competition. 





Certain it is, if we wish to succeed, we must anticipate economic changes—then 

| prepare accordingly. 
Today the trend away from shoddy—the article made to sell in price competition 
—and towards the article of real worth, sold on a fair value basis—is unmistakable. 


That’s why I’ve built the greatest dollar value possible into Clover 
“Color Stripe” abrasive papers and cloths—have marked them with two 
broad colored stripes on the back of each sheet so that they can be 
instantly identified by the consumer—who I[ know will gladly pay a fair 
price and come back for more if the quality and capacity for work is 
really there. 

I don’t have to tell you that there is no profit on long-margin goods aN 
which are being sold on a price-competitive basis—you already know : 
this—you have had your worries. 

I can tell you, though, that goods of real quality can and are being sold in 
today’s restricted market in large and increasing volume—and with full margins of 
profit to both jobber and dealer. 








Bil), Ive found P) 
beller oe Kr 
want fo R yO I wish you would try this out with Clover “Green Stripe” Sand 
aS, 
\ 










a Papers—Clover “Red Stripe’ Emery Cloths—Clover “Yellow Stripe” 
@ Aluminous Oxide Cloths. 


If you’ll offer them to your trade strictly on the basis of perform- 
_ ance—the actual work they will do—then sell them at our suggested 
prices—a sensation is awaiting you. 

I know what I’m talking about, for I’ve seen it tried out 


not once but many times. Glad to send full-size sheets as 
samples to any dealer, with prices and full particulars. 








Th dlone = 


with the Color-s'sipes * 
| 











em E. B. GALLAHER: 
Clover Grinding Compounds Clover Mfg. Co., Norwalk, Conn. 


Clover Color-Stripe Abrasive Papers and Cloths Send Sample Sheets 





Clover Flint Sandpaper 

















BOTH REPRESENT FULL VALUES Clover Turkish Emery Cloth 
BOTH CARRY FULL PROFITS Clover Aluminous Oxide Cloth 
They Cost You Nothing to Try. Name 
Address 
CLOVER MFG. CO. Norwalk, Conn. 


Character 
of Business 
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Aa: | ANT A Hardware Situation Is Little Changed 
; Crop Conditions Are Very Satisfactory 























5 (Atlanta office of HARDWARE AGE) | LEATHER (CUT LACE). 
ATLANTA, GA., July 1.—Very little change is noted in the general | , m ig Ft. 
hardware situation in this section during the past two weeks as re- ” 9 ~aeeonenveennecrererreerrsin © 
. ° a OD; cebdacevdacceaaueusseseme 2.75 
ported by local hardware jobbers. Seasonal weather has stimulated 1 orks 
business to some extent, but the trade continues to buy conservative- | ~ : Per Doz. 
ly and are keeping inventories as low as possible. - ee ee ds 
Crop conditions in this territory are very satisfactory and the real ee eee ee eee 
hot weather experienced the past two weeks has worked magic with No, 1899 metal’ ‘vim ‘iknob’ up- 
: Ee: pkeh a ciccavabensoasanee y 
crops, especially cotton. No. 3867-—7% iitside lock sets... — 
° . : : Yo. 8665 stone door sets...... 10. 
With the peach and watermelon season now in full swing and with MOPS (COTTON) 
the oncoming large tobacco crop of South Georgia business in this | © ( rene dite 
immediate section should soon show improvement. Georgia water- i aes. Sberinesersenyp thas ekee?s wi 4 
melon growers expect to receive $2,000,000 from shipments by July MOULDS (BUTTER) 
15 or soon thereafter. The State last year shipped 21,881 cars of Per Doz. 
4 . . arr rr .00 
melons from which a revenue of $3,531,000 was received. Estimates Bao ome eaen epee 3°90 
now however, place the value of the current crop at a much smaller | NAILS. 
figure. $3.00 per keg base. 
Collections are reported as being fair. ROOFING. 
Roll 
PRICES QUOTED HEREWITH ARE JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO 1 ply smooth surface VA Pet step $0.75 
v4 y smoc BUTIACE...ccccccce me 
RETAILERS, F.O.B. ATLANTA, GA. 3 ply smooth SUTTRCO... .ccccase ae 
BIMtG BUFTRCE 6 cvascdescsccesses 5 
BRASS BIBS. it ARNG oo ais ists wenn RodS 8.60 Sheathing paper, 20 Ib.......... -60 
Per Doz. | ie Bet rt eee 11.10 Sheathing paper, 40 Ib.......... 1.10 
i Ris RS $6.50 | BO ECR. ons ose ssicwd cw sees 14.80 Per Gal. 
5 in. NRE eC a 750 | 12 gt. Arctic...... cern tees 16.65 Asphalt roof coating............ 60 
RENN a a sic wink Se bets ns 00 9.60 (Less discount—s0 per cent.) Per Lb 
eNO Siri 555s sees peo 7.50 1 Ib. cans of plastic cement.... .12 : 
2 Mh, RNODD sno sssenviccdesccns 8.50 GARDEN SETS. 5 lb. cans of plastic cement.... .10 
ge Ss ee eee 10.50 No. 711 Victor, $4.50 per doz. 10 lb. cans of plastic cement.... .09 
ELECTRIC FANS. GRASS HOOKS. Valley Tin Par Rant 
19-th. onciiating ............+0 $15.00 Per Doz. 14 in. plain, 100 ft. rolls....... $4.75 
mg oscillating reese eeeeeeeee 30,00 Atkins Perfection grass hooks.. $4.80 20 in. plain, 100 ft. rolls........ 6.50 
16-in. oscillating — hime bees oien 35.00 No. 1 Kelly grass hooks........ 4.50 14 in. galvanized 100 ft. rolls... 6.00 
iit omnes, 3 ot gen EEO 50.00 No. 4 Perfect grass hook....... 6.00 20 in. galvanized 100 ft. rolls... 7.50 
All above less 30 per cent.) No. 5 Kelly grass hook......... 9.00 ROPE (COTTON) 
FISHING TACKLE. HALTER (COW). From 25c. to 30c. per Ib. 
No. 1 to 12 Kirby fish hook, $1.20 Per Doz. : 
per thousand; No. 1 to 12 Carlisle 1 ee ee ere ee $8.00 SASH CORD. 
fish_ hook, $1.50 per thousand. DAM. TAN concrcccesecsescvcrees 6.00 No. 8 sash cord, 30c. per lb. 
BB Split shot sinkers, 30c. per doz. s SCALES 
boxes; 7B Split shot sinkers, 40c. per LAWN GOODS. . 
doz. boxes; 5B Split shot sinkers, 60c. Garden Hose.—% in. 6 ply 50 ft. No. 1621 family scales, $1.50 each. 
ay me —*.., — is sections, Good Luck with connections, SCREEN WIRE. 
No. BEG. 3 ft es ey cot yy ee gg 10c. ft.; % in. 6 ply 25 ft. sections, Per Ha 
$3.67 sack: dx ‘dee  * 4 os Good Luck with connections, 10%%c. Sq. Ft. 
Oxford Temper fishing rods, N cs et; % in. © phy 5D st. sections.-Leacer Black screen wire cloth $1.70 
BEG, 3 ft.. "fo. 57 — wicca bie te with connections, 8c. ft.; 5% in. 6 ply Galvanized screen wire cloth... 2.15 
x Fishing oy els, No. 1800, $24.00 doz. Mi ae eg cll ert Bronze screen wire cloth....... 6.75 
No. 2 § doz : a. 2 F " a id oo 
Watson emake. ae ’ po. ers, 35c. doz. SK 4 
“nonin ea, ee a. > Hose Coupling. Se in Be in. &% SK: gycieea peice . ‘ wes 
$2.25 gro * No. 16 $3.75 ae cere in. common, $1.25 doz.; Nelson P. C. $2.65 ‘% 4 78: 3. $2.7 S © No. 185 Oso. ort 
“Bureka fish line, 15 ft. hanks, N none Sompnnes, % tn. % in. and % £7 65 ot $1.38; No, 163 and 103, $1.40. 
1, $1.50 gro.; No. 3, $2.00 gro. gr a Noo. &, Union roller skates,” $1.75: 
Seine twine, No. 9, 2 oz. balls. 65c. » ashers.— ». cartons, 50« No. 6 No. APF i .65; No. 130, 
per lb.; Nos. 18, 21, 24, 36, 0z., 60c. F ; — $2.00; No. 130 L, $2.15 
< Lawn Fence.—Diamond lawn fence, : ‘ sai 
ao ee ag a 1-in.-58-in., $1.65 per rod. — oa. = per doz.; extra 
lon. 1, 2, 8, 4, 10-Ib. tubes, 43c. per Double 1 ; ‘es Per 100 Ft. Ww Winghester.-Boys, No. 3881—Girls, 
Ib. ee ae No. 3832, $1.35; No. W1G, $1.40. 
FREEZERS Double loop lawn fence, 36-in. SOLDER 
4a SS = © -- _.» (! RE cadektie seus ars arin ees 11.37 a, 
vs Each Double loop lawn fence, 48-in. ' - core so te a a 
ee Se i. eee $3.30 BM cgacsnscs euch eestesenaes 14.93 ee ee ee ae cade eh rek 
2 qt. Frost King.............. 3°85 Lawn Gates.— Each No. 12 wire solder, 5 lb. coils, 50/50 
3 at. Brost PRIS: 4.60 3% Ag x as in. walk gates..... $4.50 40. 
3g ee 5.60 t. x 42 in. wa gates..... 4.75 J 
Dee ee EEE dc xd cabs 05 710 10 ft. x 36 in. single drive gates 9:00 UMBRELLAS (WAGON). 
2 at. Frost King Fe SR era Se 9.20 10 ft. x S in. single drive gates 9.50 $2.50 each. 
ee ee. eee 12.25 Hose amps.— % in. galvanized " 
Se ae Sas ps a ea 13.75 hose clamps, 35c. doz.; % in. galvan- TOOL GRINDERS. P 
Tee er 19.20 ized hose clamps, 40c. doz. a oe Each 
(Less discount—40 per cent.) Lawn Mowers.—No. 200, 14 in., 4 No. 25 Luther .........-.-+-++-+ $3.25 
1 qt. White Mountain......... $4.85 blade ball bearing Stearns, $6.50 each; No. 24 Luther .............+-+4+ 2.59 
2 qt. White Mountain......... 5.65 No. 200, 16 in., 4 blade ball bearing No. 26 Luther ..............006- 4.00 
3 qt. White Mountain......... 6.75 Stearns, $6.75 each; No. 200, 18 in., No. 27 Luther ...........-+.+++- 5.00 
: qt. Leo re er Leite &ecele 8.25 4 yg -— 7 ad a $7.00 PO, WRC, Sis vcssvccaceiecises 1.70 
> qt. hite Mountain......... 10.45 each; o. 365, in J ade roller ea 
8 qt. White Mountain......... 13:50 | bearing Stearns, $12.00 each: No. 35, WATER COOL. ©S. 
10 qt. White Mountain......... 18.00 | 18 in., 5 blade roller bearing Stearns. Each 
12 qt. White Mountain. 21.55 | $12.50 each; No. 35, 20 in., 5 blade f Reve Sere Tiere rr arene $2.25 
(Less discount—50 per cent. y } roller bearing Stearns, $13.00 each. ee ete O78 ite Re Ore. S| 2.50 
1 Qt. Arctic.........cecssocceee $4.00 Doo-Klip Products.—Doo-Klip grass MAINS ko prdlS "at dhs oic oS Od Win is Seaeloes 2.75 
ee Sa ee re 4.60 shears, $10.80 per doz.; Doo-Klip long OO See ee re ee 3.50 
BR. ONNO ys avs0:e0:. se beeecaece 5.55 handled grass shears, $18.00 per doz.; BM. Geek es osdabavent soon tess 4.25 
a, | nee pp 6.80 Doo-Klip pruners, $10.80 per doz. 10 Al. ccccecessebosvsrevveccere 5.00 
Reading matter continued on page 130 
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One Demonstration Sold. 
Fitteen | ‘BURN-ALL 


Incinerators 











oy 


Ve ae 
eae fi acai 
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In your community many people need a good outdoor garbage and ruboish incinerator. They will be interested to know 
that the “BURN-ALL” at a moderate cost, will completely and satisfactorily meet this need. —— 


A practical demonstration will SELL them. A New England dealer proved this. He 
displayed a “BURN-ALL” Incinerator in his window, with this sign, “Guess how long 
it will take to completely consume 2% bushels of garbage and refuse!” That drew the 
crowds. It set people to thinking and talking incinerators. On Saturday night the dem- 
onstration was held. 15 sales resulted. Since then this dealer has averaged 4 sales a week. 


Another dealer secured permission to demonstrate in the town 
square. He showed how quickly the “BURN-ALL” Incinerator 
would completely consume garbage and refuse. Many sales resulted, 
including three large-sized incinerators to the City officials. All of 





Features of the 


** BURN - ALL” 





INCINERATOR: 


Absolutely fireproof. Re- 
duces smoke to a minimum. 
Prevents decomposition. 
Eliminates all odors. 


Generates a heat of from 


500 to 1000 degrees Fahr- 


enheit in a few minutes. 


Has true combustion prin- 
ciples. 


Built of 16 gauge Bethle- 
hem steel. No movable 
parts. Will last for years. 
Neat in appearance: Painted 
with rust and _ heat-resist- 
ing paint. 


Three sizes: No. 1A holds 
2¥Y bushels. 


No. 4 holds 4% bushels. 
No. 8 holds 8% bushels. 





which proves that when an incinerator is good, a demonstration 
should start a train of sales. The “BURN-ALL” is good and the 
price is within reach of every family. Approved by fire and health 
authorities. Features are mentioned in another column. 


The Profit on “BURN-ALL” is generous—more than most dealers 
usually suppose. 


We supply our dealers with tried and proved plans which have pro- 
duced maximum sales. All we ask is that you send for Full Informa- 
tion and Dealer Prices. 


Manufactured Exclusively by 


SETH SALES CORPORATION 
62-70 West 14th Street ; New York City 





: How We Help 
4] Dealers Make Sales 


q 


Our Sales Manager in your locality will, on request, call and help 
you to stage a trade winning demonstration. This man knows his 
business and will work hand-in-hand with you for your success. 


7 J 
Vvvvv 
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1 ATl June Sales Were on Par with May 
Cl N G N N * Conservative Buying Is the Rule 


(Cincinnati office of HARDWARE AGE) 

CINCINNATI, July 1.—The closing of books for June by district 
hardware jobbers failed to show any increase in the local demand 
over May. While there was no recession from the May level, new 
business just about equaled the preceding month. Consumers, gen- 
erally, are adhering to a conservative buying policy and are holding 
inventories to as low a figure as possible. 

With good weather making it possible to finish construction jobs, 
the demand for builders’ hardware has increased during the last two 
weeks. Most of the business, however, is coming from contractors 
on large jobs and the usual residence demand is noticeably slow. 

District retailers appear to be enjoying a fair demand, although 
complaints from them are being heard. Seasonal merchandise does 
not appear to be in as great a demand as a year ago, but staple 
articles are holding up reasonably well. 

The credit situation is reported to be fair. There has been little 
or no change in the last month despite the fact that one of the well- 
known banks here closed its doors. 

With the increase of operations on the Starrett Company’s project 
here, employment in the building industry has improved. Industrial 
employment in other lines, however, is fair and some plants are 
welcoming the opportunity to shut down for the usual vacation 
periods. 

PRICES QUOTED HEREWITH ARE JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO 
RETAILERS, F.O.B. CINCINNATI. 


BUILDERS’ HARDWARE. GRASS CATCHERS. 
Sash Weights.—Sash weights, $2.00 Galvanized bottom medium, $7.20 
per 100. a doz.; large, $8.00 a doz. 
~y~y ag re 4 re inside 
sets in case lots per doz. 7 
Butts.—3% in. old copper and dull GRASS SHEARS AND PRUNERS. 
brass butts, 15c. per pair in case Doo Klip shears, $10.80 per doz.; 
lots; sand blast, brass finished butts, Doo Klip long handled shears, $18.00 
19c. per pair in case lots. per doz.; Doo Klip pruners, $10.80 
per doz. 
ELECTRIC FANS. HOSE 
eee Sisco cack times Moe teed: Double braid, 500 ft. reels, without 
$14.00 each, list; No. 10512, $17.00 couplings, % in., $6.50 per, 100, ft.; 
each, list; No. 12519, $27.00 each, list; ag OT ll aad 100 ft.; % in., $8.00 
No. 16512, $35.00 each, list; No. 3160, a , 


$29.50 each list. These prices are 
subject to discounts of 30 and 5 per HOSE REELS. 
cent. Victor, $1.10 each; No. 10, $3.10 


each 
FENCE LAWN. 

Single picket, 36 in., $6.40 a hun- ICE CREAM FREEZERS. 
dred ft.; 42 in., $7.20 a hundred ft.; White Mountain, 2 quart, $5.65 
48 in., $8.00 a hundred ft.; double each; 4 quart, $8.25 each: 6 quart, 
picket, 36 in., $8.80 a hundred ft.; 42 $10.45 each; 8 quart, $13.50 each; 10 
in., $9.60 a hundred ft.; 48 in., $11.20 quart, $18.00 each. 

a hundred ft. 
. LADDERS. 
FLOWER BED GUARDS. . exter OO = toot, i gt ae 

16 in., $3.90 a hundred ft.; 22 in. ry Pt are ig Rp neh ip Boece 

p . : 28 foot, $8.15 each; 39 foot, $8.75 each; 
$5.15 a hundred ft. 32 foot, $9.35 each: 34 ‘foot, $11.00 
each; oot, J each; 40 foot, 

GALVANIZED SPRINKLERS. $13.00 each. ; ‘ 

4 quart, $5.30 a doz.; 6 quart, $5.80 ee cach: ie tees 1000" é ae oe 
are eee & a0 50.9 —. foot, $10.60 each; 34 foot, $12.25 each; 
16° art, $10 80 “go ve Bees... 36 foot, $13.00 each; 38 foot, $13.65 

quart, oo & Coz. each; 40 foot, $14.35 each. 
GARDEN TOOLS. LAWN SPRINKLERS. 

Spades and Shovels. — Polishec, Fountain, $6.50 a doz.; % Fountain, 
$9.25 a doz.; black, $8.00 a doz. $5.50 a doz.; Rain King, $28.00 a doz.; 

Hoes.—First grade, socket, 6% in., Majestic, $52.00 a doz. 


$9.84 a doz.; cotton, $7.68 a doz.; 
planter, — 2 Se: Cronks, weed- LAWN MOWERS. 


ing, No. a doz.; Cronks, 





weeding, No. 4, $4.50 a doz. Low grade, 12-in., $4.60 each; 14- 
Rakes.— First quality, 14 tooth, $4.75 each; 16-in., $5.00 each. 
$9.84 a doz.; Competition grade, $5.25 Min Ball Bearin , medium, 14-in., 
a doz. $6.50 one 16-in., $6.85 each; 18-in., 

Spading Forks.—First quality, reg- $7.20 each. 
ular, $15.84 a doz.; extra heavy, High wheel, five-blade, 14-in., $11.00 
$21.12 a doz.; Competition, $10.80 a each; 16-in., $11 1.50 each; 18-in., $12.00 


doz. each: 20-in., $12.75 each. 








LAWN ROLLERS. 
No. 2, $7.90; No. 4, $9.50; No. 5, 
$11.75; No. 7, $13.50. 


NAILS 4 


Common wire nails, $2.85 per keg. 


PAINT SUPPLIES. 

Ready mixed house paints, $2.75 
per gal.; linseed oil, single barrels, 
$1.08 per gal.; turpentine, in 2 bar- 
rel lots, 55c. per gal.; white and red 
lead in 500 1 kegs, 18%c. per Ib., 
less 10 per cent. 


ROLLER SKATES. 
Ball bearing, cirls and juveniles, 
$1.32 pair; boys, $1.41 pair; cheaper 

grade, $0.77 pair. 


RUBBISH BURNERS. 
No. 1, $8.00 a doz.; No. 2, $11.00 
a doz.; No. 3, $13.20 a doz. 


SCREEN DOORS. 
No. 241, size 2.10 x 6.10, $16.90 a 
doz.; No. 281, size 2.10 x 6.10, $17.80 
a doz.; No. 355, size 2.10 x 6. 10, ae 40 
a doz.; No. 315, size 2.10 x 6.10, 
$30.65 a doz.; No. 355, galvanized 14, 
$34.80 a doz. 


SCREWS. 
Flat head bright screws, 50, 10, and 
10 off list; flat head blued screws, 50, 
10 and 5 off list; round head blued 
screws, 50 and 10 off list; round head 
brass screws, 40 and 5 off list; bright 
wire goods, 85, 20 and 5 off list. 


STEPLADDERS. 

Best grade, 5 foot, $2.55 each; 6 
foot, $3.00 each; 7 foot, $3.55 each; 8 
foot, $4.05 each; 10 foot, $5.05 each; 
12 foot, $6.65 each. 

Competition grade, 3 foot, 5lc. 
each; 4 foot, 68c. each; 5 foot, 85c. 
each; 6 foot, $1.00 each; 7 foot, $1.55 
each; 8 foot, $1.75 each. 


TRELLIS WIRE. 
22 in., $3.95 a hundred feet. 


VACUUM BOTTLES. 
rg gene 9 grade, 1 pint, $0.62 
each; 1 quart, $1.20 each. 
High gry Bf pint, $1.00 each; 1 
quart, $2.00 e 
Nickel ela a pint, $1.75 each; 
1 quart, $2.50 each. 


WINDOW SCREENS. 
2433, $4.30 a * gg ; 3037, $6.00 a doz.; 
3637, $7.00 a doz 
Ganlvenined, 2433g, $4.55 a doz.; 
3037g, $6.25 a doz.; 3045g, $7.00 a doz.; 
3637g, $7.25 a doz. 





The Year’s Largest Decline 
Registers in Commodity Prices 


A decline of 1.1 per cent, the largest 
decline of any week during 1930, is shown 
by the wholesale price index of the Na- 
tional Fertilizer Association for the week 
ended June 21. Eight groups declined and 
two advanced. Of the total items, fifty- 
two declined and nine advanced. The 
larger declines occurred in grains, live 


stock, cotton, foods other than fats, metals 


and gasoline. Advances occurred in fats 


and hard wood. 


Based on 1926-1928 as 100 and on 476 


quotations, the index stood at 87.8 for the 


week ended June 21 and 88.8 for June 14. 
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Good Housekeeping 
N a S ( @) Institute _ 


Perfect 
Oil Heaters 


BECAUSE they radiate more 

heat, offer greater comfort, 
have more conveniences, and 
give sounder value. 


These safe, smokeless, odorless 
Nesco heaters meet every de- 
mand. The line is complete. 
The sales coverage 100%. Capaci- 
ties are 3, 4 and 5 quarts. Prices 
$5.75 to $16.00—slightly higher 
in southern and western zones. 


Drums and bases beautifully 
enameled in blue, green, or red! 
Patented automatic wick stops! 
Patented automatic lock on all 
numbers but one! Self adjust- 
ing flame spreader! Feet and 
bottom rims stamped from one 
piece of steel—feet cannot work 
loose! Every factor to increase 
desire and assure sales. 











Write for profit facts and literature in full colors. 


NATIONAL ENAMELING & 
STAMPING COMPANY, INC. 
13 Twelfth Street Milwaukee, Wis. 
Factories and Branches: Milwaukee, New York, 


Baltimore, Granite City, Ill., Chicago, New Orleans, 
Laurel Hill, L.1., Philadelphia. 
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Christianson Admonishes Congress That 
“Comfortable Routine is Dangerous’’ 


the homes of this little city and the 
surrounding trade area. 

“The leading merchant, a hardware 
man, was downhearted to the last de- 
gree. His business had fallen off 
over 20 per cent in the last year. All 
told he was selling less than one-half 
of what he should have been doing, 
and he was losing money. In spite of 
his efforts, which were no doubt be- 
ing misdirected, he was not doing as 
well as he should be, AND HE 
KNEW IT. There at least he was a 
step ahead of the other merchant. 

“Behind every business that keeps 
up with the times is an individual who 
is ahead of them. 

“The day of a business that grows 
big in spite of the man at the head of 
it, are past. Today a business must 
be operated, must be planned, must be 
controlled, must be managed intelli- 
gently, if it is to continue in exis- 
tence. But mere existence is not 
enough. There must be growth as 
well. A business grows as a result of 
improvement in its finances. Finan- 
cial improvement~foellows intelligent 
management. 


A Yardstick of Success 


“Financial improvement comes only 
after the accumulation of profits. This 
is a rather healthy measurement of 
success—a true yardstick—and fortu- 
nate is the hardware merchant who 
through sound management, finds his 
business growing from year to year as 
his finances become easier. We have 
just such a man in mind, a merchant 
whose business grew big because he 
was big. Many years ago, he took over 
an insignificant store, better labeled a 
‘shop.’ Being small it had in it every 
possibility for growth. That was why 
he liked it, and bought it. 

“This little store grew for it made 
money. It showed a profit each year 
for it asked a fair price for every- 
thing it sold—for every service ren- 
dered. This store pleased the people 
because its owner always did as he 
had promised to do, and did it at the 
time it was needed and wanted. 

“A profitless price is seldom’ good 
business, and a store without profits 
does not grow. Profits are made by 
doing things for the public, such as 
they need and require, in an economi- 
cal way. It is the big man in busi- 
ness that recognizes this and turns it 
to his own account, until his business 
grows and grows and sometimes there 


(Continued from page 109) 


seems to be no limit as to how far it 
will go. 

“Management means doing things. 
Thinking may precede the doing, but 
doing there must be, either by the,one 
who guides the business or under his 
direction. It’s interesting: to read 
from the pen of James H. Rand, Jr., 
of Kardex fame, that a man is not 
fair to his business, if he fails to 
give less than 50 per cent of his time 
to thinking and planning. 

“Does the environment of a man in 
business affect his line of thinking? 
Will the man in the midst of excite- 
ment and activity think thoughts that 
lead to action, or must one deliberate 
in solitude to accomplish things in a 
big way? 


Objectives Control a 
Business 


“Time alone will tell and in the fu- 
ture an answer may be found in the 
experiences of these two types of 
merchants, and the results obtained in 
their respective businesses. As it is 
today,-the busy man is the successful 
one. He has made more money. 

“An able business executive puts it 
this way. ‘It’s your objective and not 
your methods that control your busi- 
ness. Your methods are formed by 
what you are trying to do.’ A business 
without a purpose, flounders. A busi- 
ness that is not managed soon man- 
ages you. If you fail to make it pay, 
you pay it, and often handsomely. 

“The man or managet, call him 
what you like, who is to lead a busi- 
ness on, must know it so well he can 
say it backwards. Then he must like 
it well enough to live with it. He 
must know its every mood. He must 
be in sympathy with it in reverses as 
well as in times of plenty. 


Time Spent on the 
Trade Territory 


“Then think of the merchant we 
met the other day. He owns and man- 
ages a good sized store. We inquired 
if he ever solicited his customers for 
business outside of the store. His an- 
swer was strictly to the point. ‘We 
do not do any canvassing and we 
never intend to.’ 

“This dealer displays large stocks 
of merchandise. The store is a model 
as far as hardware stores go. Busi- 
ness is undoubtedly coming his way 
but we question if he is in any way 
overburdened with sales volume. 


“A little time spent out on.the trade 
territory each day would pay these 
merchants a handsome reward in add- 
ed profits, besides giving them such 
customer contact as would enable 
them to judge much more closely of 
the actual needs of their community 
in kind and quantity merchandise they 
must stock. Again, we offer in con- 
trast to this the efforts of another 
dealer, who is building up a splendid 
business in a territory with far more 
disadvantages to contend with. 

“Quoting his very words, we find 
him saying: ‘This year we will try 
and take a part of our store to our 
customers, through personal visiting 
and in that way create in them a de- 
sire to come in and view our entire 
stock. Our canvasser will get in 
personal touch with every possible 
customer in our trade territory. When 
he has made the rounds I will per- 
sonally follow him up and see what 
impression he has made and what 
sales are directly traceable to his ef- 
forts.’ 


Comfortable Routine 
Ruins Many 


“Trade follows good will and good 
will is born of friendliness. Per- 
sonal interest in the customer and his 
affairs, establishes a bond between the 
customer and the dealer that outside 
competitors find hard to sever. 

“Comfortable routine has ruined 
many a business man. Yet many pre- 
fer comfort at any cost. They quit 
work in their store like a man leav- 
ing a burning building. Such mer- 
chants are helpless against the keen 
aggressive competition that they meet 
up with almost every day. 

“Read and study. Let the other 
fellow do the experimenting. All you 
have to do is to profit by what others 
have done who are successful and 
avoid the things they shouldn’t have 
done. 

“Enough of what is right in meth- 
ods and policies has been developed in 
the retail hardware stores of today, 
to assure success in every similar es- 
tablishment in the country where 
these practices are put into effect. 

“The biggest problem in any retail 
hardware store today is not selling or 
buying, or competition or cooperation 
or any other minor ailments, but the 
man behind it—call it management if 
you wish. With the right man behind 
a business, all things become possible.” 
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Is YOUR Store Inviting *) 
—to YOUR Customers e 





This attractive looking store is the Bunting Hardware Co., at Independence, Mo. This 
is the fourth Bunting branch store that has installed Duluth Modern Merchandising Equip- 
ment to increase their sales and profits. 


.. come only from merchandise sold. To sell merchandise today in a profit- 
able volume, it is necessary that your store be inviting to your customers. This is 
accomplished only by using modern merchandising methods—the kind that openly dis- 
plays merchandise with prices plainly showing. 


Duluth Modern Merchandising Equipment will attractively display your merchandise 
and will bring more customers to your store to buy. 


Write Today 


for free details on Duluth’s Plans for Merchandising hardware. 


Duluth Show Case Company 


50th Ave. West and Wadena Street Duluth, Minn. 


There are opportunities in the Duluth organization for a few high caliber salesmen 
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Mhayaole Hammers 
have Buying Appeal. 


When a customer 
takes one in his 
hand, hefts it, swings 
it, and tests its re- 
markable “*hang,” 
he Knows instine- 
tively that it’s his 
hammer. 

You'll sell more hammers if you 

display and recommend Maydoles. 

Your jobber can supply you with 


standard assortments or the styles 
and weights you need. 


Write for free supply of Pocket 
Handbooks 23 “C” 


Maydole 
Hammers 


The David Maydole Hammer Co. Norwich NY 








-~ 








out stock control records, inevitably 
leads to duplication of lines. 

“Without stock control records, 
there is a general failure to stand- 
ardize lines. One Minnesota dealer 
in 1928 carried an average cutlery 
stock of $300, and a check-up showed 
that his sales totaled only $162. Today 
that inventory has been reduced to 
$75 and the sales quota for this year 
for that department is $225. Last 
year, on an average stock of $125, 
sales amounted to $218. This store 
found, through unit stock control that 
they could carry all the numbers that 
their trade called for on an average 
stock of $75. 

“They also found that instead of 
carrying a lot of in-between price 
ranges, they could take care of their 
trade on a 10c. price range, a 25c. 
price range, a 50c. price range, a $1 
price range, and a few higher-priced 
lines. 

“This dealer reduced his ammuni- 
tion stock 33%4 per cent in four 
months after installing unit stock con- 
trol. He originally carried forty- 
seven loads in sizes of shot gun shells, 
and his experience with unit stock 
‘control proved conclusively that 
twenty was sufficient. 

“The new simplified stock control 
form is especially valuable when 
placed on seasonable items, large va- 
riety lines, novelties, new goods, or 
those in which you have a large in- 
vestment. In the tool line, 75 per cent 
of the sales come from 25 per cent of 
the stock, and we are carrying 75 per 
cent of our stock to get that last 25 per 
cent of our sales. Stock Control rec- 
ords are doing the following things: 
1—Guide buying by showing consum- 
er’s preferences. 2—Anticipate trends 
and demands. 3—Spot slow movers. 4 
—lIdentify popular price ranges. 5— 
Show salable sizes, styles and models. 
6—Indicate correct re-order quanti- 
ties. 7—Keep capital active. 8— 
Show up profit lines. 9—Save time in 
buying. 10—Show when it pays to 
take quantity discounts. 11—Elimi- 
nates guesswork in buying. 12—Tie 
nate guesswork in buying. 12—Tie 
purchasing to selling program. 

“Closely akin to merchandise con- 
trol is capital control and the collec- 
tion problem. The average credit ac- 
count in small stores runs 112 days, 
and from this down to 84 days in the 
larger stores. The average account in 








small towns runs 126 days and scales 


Christopher Advises Wider Use of Business 
and Stock Control 


(Continued from page 110) 


down to 75 days in metropolitan areas. 

“To combat the distress signal on 
credits: 

“1—We are urging the adoption of 
definite credit terms such as these: 
‘All accounts are due and payable the 
first of the month following date of 
purchase. Eight per cent interest 
charged on all accounts not paid by 
the 10th.’ 

“2—We are furnishing members 
duplicating customer’s ledger sheets 
that provide a monthly statement and 
a balanced account every day, so that 
a consistent follow-up plan can be in- 
stalled and kept up with a minimum 
amount of time and labor. 

“3—Many associations are helping 
dealers establish local credit bureaus. 

“4-We furnish correct legal in- 
stallment contracts, of a convenient 
size and style. 

“5—One association gives its mem- 
bers economical finance service. 

“6—Dependable collection agencies 
and legal advice are also available. 

“It is not a question of more guides, 
it is a matter of using the guides we 
already have. With retailing setting 
a faster pace every day, it is a fore- 
gone conclusion that we will have to 
step on the gas and watch the road 
closer. It is a serious matter when 
less than 1000 dealers out of the 23,000 
who make up the membership of our 
national association are using business 
control as a guide to better manage- 
ment. 

“To the jobbers and manufacturers, 
I would suggest that perhaps we have 
been too concerned in our customers’ 
service departments with external 
things rather than the internal side of 
the retail store. Plenty of service has 
been made available to help increase 
sales, but very little effort to furnish 
retail dealers internal plans and guides 
that will enable them to take advan- 
tage of increased sales when they 
come along. 

“T should like to look to the Hard- 
ware Council as the Israelites looked 
to Moses for someone to lead us out 
of the wilderness. It is going to take 
teamwork to make many dealers help 
themselves. It’s a common cause in 
which manufacturer, jobber and asso- 
ciation can unite enthusiastically and 
with a common purpose.” 

[Mr. Christopher concluded his ad- 
dress by quoting the recommendation 
of the Hardware Council with refer- 
ence to business indicators. ] 
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President Ross’ Message to St. Louis Congress 


(Continued from page 85) 


carefully watched and extended only to 
those worthy of this accommodation. 
The practice of sending monthly state- 
ments to each and every customer hav- 
ing an open account is, I believe, 
worthy of deep consideration and should 
be adopted.by those not already doing it. 
Adding a reasonable interest charge 
on all open accounts, over thirty days 
old, unless otherwise arranged for is 
as just and reasonable as paying our 
bankers interest for the entire period 
over which they extend credit. 

“We should and probably must adopt 
modern store and stock arrangement if 
we expect to cope with present day con- 
ditions. 

“As members of a great craft, hard- 
ware men should contribute wisely and 
as liberally as possible to the charitable 
organizations of their home city. We 
should serve in every possible way all 
constructive and upbuilding activities of 
their community. 

“If you are not now doing it I suggest 
that you have your store checked pe- 
riodically by capable operatives for hon- 
esty, ability, interest and efficiency. You 
will be surprised at the results. 

“I am not speaking for the N. R. 
H. A. nor for any of the Association 
officers, but I am personally interested 
and in favor of the Capper-Kelly Bill, 
or some similar bill which will give 
legal protection to manufacturer, whole- 
saler and retailer who desire to do a 
legitimate business with quality mer- 
chandise and not be embarrassed and 
harassed by unscrupulous gyp dealers. 

“I recommend greater care on the 
part of State associations in the 
selection of their officers, especially 
their presidents, secretaries and trea- 
surers. 

“Presidents should not be elected to 


these important offices unless they have, 
first, the proper qualifications to make 
them alert and efficient. Second, the de- 
sire and willingness to serve. Third, 
when elected to office they will serve 
even at personal sacrifice if necessary, 
and will realize their duty and respon- 
sibility to the extent that they see that 
all other officers function. 

“There is no place in present day 
association activities, State or national, 
for indifferent, inefficient or inactive of- 
ficers. In making these statements 
I am not unmindful of the fact that 
I am treading on dangerous ground and 
will undoubtedly arouse the displeasure 
of some State officers; but I would 
not be worthy of the position of 
President of this great organization if 
I could not meet the situation cour- 
ageously. 

“Some of the State associations are 
doing marvelous work for their mem- 








bers while others are decidedly inactive. | 


Painful as it is truthful—who but the 
officers are to blame? 

“Since time immemorial there have 
been elements and forces, both personal 
and material, the sole purpose of which 
symbolizes disintegration, dissemination 
and destruction. These seeming forces 
are never real for they are not good. 
No individual business association or 
organization, either commercial, social, 
fraternal or religious appears to be 
entirely free of this influence, which if 
persisted in always ends in disorgani- 
zation. 

“So in our deliberations let us be con- 
siderate, one with the other, patient, 
kind and loving, bearing in mind at all 
times that friction and discord spell 
destruction and that in unity there is 
strength, peace, joy and prosperity. 





Ladies about to enjoy an entertainment feature provided by the committee 











A Scientifically 
Simplified Line of 
Superior Tacks 


Bakatax are modernly packaged, 
rust’ resisting, attractively blued. 
And in addition to these unusual 
advantages, the Bakatax line has 
been scientifically simplified so that 
half the items previously con- 
sidered necessary now comprise a 
complete assortment. Give jobber’s 
name and send for free sample. 


Geo. Baker & Sons, Inc., A 











Brockton, Mass. 
WHAT’S YOUR 
SYSTEM? 


There are three ways 
? of conducting a busi- 
ness . . . by RULES 
by HUNCHES 
. and by FACTS. 
Rules change 
hunches go sour . 
but FACTS, bitter and 
sweet alike, march on 
in a never ending, im- 
pregnable _ procession. 
Best march with them. 
You move faster and 
with more certainty. 
For over three-quar- 
ters of a century 
HARDWARE AGE 
has presented, week 
by week, the Facts of 
the Hardware Trade. 
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UF KIN 


MEASURING 
TAPES 
AND 
RULES 


Do you consider every per- 
son who enters your store as a 
potential buyer of a measuring 


tape or rule? 





The dependable accuracy of 
these products has taught the 
experienced contractor and 


builder to ask for 
OFAIN 


but do not neglect the large 
army of farmers, home owners 
Every 


and even housewives. 
one is a prospect. 
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MEASURING TAPES 
RULES 
MACHINISTS TOOLS 












Send for Catalog 


THE [UFKIN fpULe Co. 


SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 


106 Lafayette St., New York City 

















Swisshelm Advocates Aggressive Cooperation 
(Continued from page 102) 


more harm to him than the small 
amount that he is going to save. Co- 
operative buying on his part does not 
fulfill the jobber’s function and the only 
reason that the cooperative has for 
getting a reduced price is quantity, and 
a quantity price on most hardware 
items carries more dynamite for the re- 
tailer than anyone else concerned. 

“Putting the hardware business on a 
quantity price basis will eliminate the 
independent retailer quicker than any- 
thing that can be done. 

The importance of foreign competi- 
tion in the situation as viewed by Amer- 
ican tool manufacturers was then 
stressed and the assertion was made 
that “aggressive cooperation” seemed to 
be a practical step in solving this 
problem. Advising dealers to register 
complaints directly to manufacturers in- 
stead of the first jobber’s salesmen that 
comes in, Mr. Swisshelm said in brief: 

“Just how much chance has your 
message of getting into the hands of 
the head of the manufacturing com- 
pany in just exactly the form you in- 
tended, regardless of how well inten- 
tioned were the different people along 
the line? 

“Instead of doing this, sit down and 
write the factory. You may feel that 
a letter from one retailer to a manu- 
facturer who has his goods in possibly 
fifty thousand outlets, won't mean any- 
thing. If it is the only letter of its 
kind received it may not have much 
impression but if you have a real griev- 
ance in your suggestion, the chances are 
that other dealers will think and write 
the same thing—so that instead of one 
letter there may be fifty ‘arrive in the 
manufacturer’s office, and let me tell 
you that fifty letters from retailers 
arriving in any factory all written on 
the same or similar subject, are going 
to cause some deep thought on the part 
of someone. 

“It may be that the factory can not 
do as you wish but it is also possible 
that they can give you some informa- 
tion that will allow you to meet your 
problem in a different manner than you 
had considered. 

“Think of yourselves as merchants 
primarily instead of hardware dealers.” 

In conclusion, he said: “Someone 
writing to one of the trade papers the 
other day stated that over a certain 
period forty per cent of the hardware 
items had become obsolete or replaced 
with something else. This seems a 
little strong, but suppose that by some 
freak of legislature seventy-five per 
cent of your stock became unsalable. 
Would you quickly close up your doors 


and go out of business, or would you 
use your organization, capital, ability 
and good will to distribute other lines? 

“The term ‘merchant’ signifies some- 
one who can merchandise goods, and 
merchandising only begins when the 
goods are purchased. 

“In my reference to cooperative buy- 
ing, I state that I don't consider that 





Geo. H. Dietz 

Lincoln, Neb. 

Secy., Nebraska 
Ass’n 





W. Glenn Pearce G. S. Bartel 
Secy.-Treas. Evansville, Ind. 
Pasha N.R.H.A. Director 


the solution; and I believe that over- 
emphasis is being placed on the buying 
end of the business today. 

“Your profit. lies in the last two of 
any dozen articles. The buyer considers 
he has made a profit if he saves five 
per cent on buying the dozen instead of 
half dozen. The sales department con- 
siders that they have done a good thing 
if they have quickly moved a dozen by 
putting on a close price. The merchan- 
diser, however, only considers it a 
profitable transaction when the entire 
quantity has been moved from the 
shelves at a price and within a limit of 
time that allows him an actual net 
profit on the entire transaction. 

“Small stores, of course, can not have 
the different sections and the proprietor 
has to represent all departments, but 
there are very few places that can not 
be improved by the head of the business 
standing off at a distance from his busi- 
ness and looking at it as a whole. 

“The jobber-dealer method of dis- 
tributing hardware is still the only real 
practical and successful method, and 
while it may creak in spots, it is cer- 
tainly not on the point of failure. 
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Dr. Klein Addresses Conference in 
Reference to Color Standards 


ORE than eighty manufacturers and dealers inter- 
ested in house furnishings lines met at the Herald 
Tribune Institute, New York City, on June 13 to discuss 
the problem of color and color schemes. The conference 
was prompted by the difficulties, experienced by the In- 
stitute, in equipping its model kitchen with furnishings 
that matched. It was found impossible to match ivory 
colored refrigerators with closets, tables and chairs of 
the same shade. The same situation was found to exist 
in the case of other colors used in the kitchen. 

Dr. Julius Klein, Department of Commerce, addressed 
the meeting and referred to color as a symbol of new liv- 
ing standards, which are here to stay. 
chief of the Department of Commerce, bureau 
standards, division of simplified practice, told how his 
bureau had found more than 700,000 sizes.and types of 
grinding wheels and had, with the cooperation of manu- 


of 


facturers, reduced the number to 200,000, with great | 


economies to all concerned. Mr. Ely pointed out that 
7 of the 120 recommendations by the bureau had saved 
American business $250,000,000 a year. He said he 
believed technicians of the bureau might help manufac- 
turers in the development of uniform pigments in an 
effort similar to that made by textile manufacturers. 

Other speakers were M. Rae Paul, chief chemist 
American Paint Association; Professor H. H. Sheldon, 
physics department New York University; William An- 
drew Mackay, interior decorator, who devised govern- 
mental camouflage methods used in the World War; 
Joseph Cummings Chase, portrait painter and Dr. Lillian 
Gilbreth, designer of the model kitchen. 

Mrs. W. B. Meloney, editor New York Herald Tri- 
bune magazine section, appointed the committee to form 
the permanent group to work with the Department of 
Commerce on the problem of color and color matching 
in house furnishings lines. 

The group will assist the department in drawing up 
standard colors for bath and kitchen equipment for use 
of manufacturers and buyers of house furnishings. 

The model kitchen is now open to the public for in- 
spection. 

Take an afternoon off occasionally to fish, play golf, 
hunt or swim. It will not only sweep the cobwebs from 
the old brain, but it will build up an acquaintanceship 
with other human beings in the great world of sport; 
human beings with hobbies, and money to spend on those 


hobbies. 





It is false economy to endeavor to save light in a retail 
store. People are like moths; they are attracted by 
light. One of the best retailers in Oklahoma makes it a 
point to always have the interior of his store seem 
brighter than the outdoors. His profits prove the wis- 
dom of his action. 


Edwin W. Ely, | 
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No. BB 220 


GRIFFIN 


~~ Ball Bearing ~~ 


BUTT HINGE 


Combines all the essential require- 


tt 


ments of a practical Ball Bear- 
ing Hinge. Designed to provide 
lasting service, wear and 
strength to match the beauty and 
harmony of the modern building. 


of 


RIFFIN 


anufacturing (bmpany 


ERIE, PENNSYLVANIA 
BY MANUFACTURERS PM 


Branch Offices:- 


NEW YORK: 45 WarReEN Sr. BOSTON: 76 BaTTERYMARCH 
CHICAGO: 555 W. RANDOLPH Sr. SAN FRANCISCO: 703 MARKET ‘sv. 


FURNISHED IN ALL LEAD- 
ING HARDWARE FINISHES 
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Cheney and 
Royal grind- 
ers have been 
large sellers 
because of 
the careful 
manufac- 
ture and the 
attractiveness 
of their de- 
sign. 
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Royal 4-B 


Look over 
all other 
grinders, 
compare 
them — the 
Cheney 
stands out for 
its fine finish, 
its various . 
features, and 
once sold will 
stay sold. 
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Cheney No. 7 
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Cheney No. 7, 
set up to 
sharpen 
mower 
knives. 





Our idea about selling 
Cheney and Royal grind- 
ers would be to clamp 
them on the counter and 
let every customer handle 


them—they’ll sell them- 


selves. 
If you need a catalog 
of the complete line, 


ask us for it. 


S. CHENEY & SON 


MANLIUS, N. Y. 
B-102. 
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Men who use knives 


in their daily work 


buy new knives 


whenever 
they need 


them » 





and they do it 


regardless 





of the day or 


season... « 


Hence... retailers catering to this most 
dependable and most profitable of all cutlery 
business do not worry about “peaks” in sales 
(with “valleys” before and after) nor do 
they have concern about heavy investments 
in strictly seasonable stock. 

Dexter has proper, proven knives for 
most essential and important knife users ... 
meat cutters, restaurants, lunch rooms, 
linoleum layers, roofers, painters, etc. 

In the immediate trade area of many 
hardware stores are users and buyers of these 

‘ knives. 

Dexter has a proved plan of helping co- 
operating retailers get and hold this business. 
You don’t need outside men. Such business 
is not controlled by specialty houses outside 
your community. Alert Dexter retail hard- 
ware dealers have already proved that. 

Write us. No obligation is entailed 
and between us we can quickly 
determine whether our plan will 
work for you in your 
community. 


HARRINGTON 


CUTLERY CO. 
SOUTHBRIDGE, 
MASS., U.S.A. 
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The Table for Cutlery Used by the Arthur Store, Orchard Park, N. Y. 


A Cutlery Display 
That Really Sells 


G. ARTHUR, Or- 

chard Park, N. Y., 

hardware _ dealer, 

wasn't at all sat- 

® isfied with his cut- 

lery sales. This 

was last year. He and Everett 

Clark, his first assistant, who is also 

an expert carpenter, got their heads 

together, planned and built a cut- 

lery layout that is by far the best 

and the most effective of any the 

writer has ever been privileged to 
see. 

As a customer enters the Arthur 
hardware store, through either of 
the two front doors, he sees, right 
off the bat, a display of cutlery. 
To proceed farther into the store, 
he must go to the right or to the 
left of this cutlery layout. The 
latter consists of a glass-inclosed 
table, 7 ft. long, 3 ft. high and 3 ft. 


wide. Under two sliding glass 


“doors” that cover the entire top of 
this “table” there is the Arthur dis- 
play of cutlery. 

Occupying about one-third of this 
table display is the pocket-knife sec- 
tion. This section is made up of 
seven horizontal rows with nine 
squares to a row, making a total of 
63 spaces for merchandise. Each 
“square” contains a_ pocket-knive. 
To the right is the shears and 
scissors section. The remaining 
portion, seventeen good-sized spaces, 
is given over to the display of the 
larger cutlery as butcher knives, 
cleavers, hair clippers, etc. 

There are many features that 
characterize this cutlery display, as 
planned and executed by Messrs. 
Arthur and Clark. We have men- 
tioned some—here are some more 
features. Merchandise rests on 
thick cardboard, done in a striking 
orange color, characteristic of the 


W. G. Arthur, Orchard 
Park, N. Y., builds a dis- 
play table for his cutlery 
that made that depart- 
ment step out of the 
background into the 
limelight. Cutlery won't 
sell to any extent if it 
is submerged, he says. 


entire Arthur institution which, in- 
cidentally, is one of the largest and 
most successful suburban hardware 
stores in the country. 

These cards are built in sections. 
They have little finger rings at 
either ends. 
out, that ready hands may dip down 
and replenish sales from the re- 


The purpose? To lift 


serve stock below. 

The “top” of this cutlery table is 
some 7 in. deep. A portion of this 
is consumed by the display itself. 
The remaining space, unknown to 
the customer, is devoted to reserve 
stock. This large, undercover 
space is divided into compartments. 
Each compartment holds the kind 
of merchandise that is on display 
immediately above. When this dis- 
play was built, orders were given 
to the mill that the cross-partitions 
should be “notched” every 2 in., so 
that “slides” could be inserted to 
give each type of merchandise only 
the right amount of space. 

“When a sale is made,” says Mr. 
Arthur, “and the customer is gone, 
we lift up the cardboards that con- 
tain the display merchandise and fill 

(Continued on page 144) 
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Butter Enumerates Advantages of Group Activities 


lend themselves to distribution through 
wholesalers, as well as lines of mer- 
chandise that are not adaptable to re- 
sale by dealers. Therefore, there will 
always have to be some direct factory 
purchasing by dealers as well as direct 
selling to consumers by wholesalers. 

“Although we originally started out 
with five stores, widely separated and 
covering entirely different trading 
communities, we decided about a year 
ago to increase the number to eight 
in order to thoroughly cover every 
large community in Milwaukee County 
in preparation for cooperative adver- 
tising. Our plan of operation is to 
meet regularly and have round table 
discussions on merchandise that we 
are contemplating buying and on 
prices and plans of our competitors. 
Each member brings in a written re- 
port covering the merehandise he is 
planning on buying, merchandise he 
needs and also a list of overstocks. 
These lists are filed away by each 
member in a properly indexed loose 
leaf book for future reference. In 
addition, a copy of the minutes are 
multigraphed and mailed to each mem- 
ber a few days after each meeting so 
that each member has a complete sum- 
mary of all transactions. 

“Each member is appointed buyer 
on particular lines of merchandise. 
For instance, one man buys the gar- 
den hose, another the lawn mowers, 
and still another the linseed oil and 
turpentine, etc. This buying is so dis- 
tributed that each one handles an av- 
erage amount of the goods, thereby 
absorbing the expense of handling on 
that particular line. We exchange our 
merchandise at cost price and even al- 
low the cash discount on large ship- 
ments for seasonal requirements. All 
other merchandise is billed out at cost 
with the man distributing same earn- 
ing the cash discount. 

“Our method of distributing the 
buying among the various members 
has a twofold purpose. First of all, 
it makes the buyer of those lines a 
specialist on that merchandise. He 
not only watches prices quoted by 
manufacturers and wholesalers, but 
also competitors and keeps the group 
thoroughly informed on this line. An- 
other thing, it eliminates a lot of time 
spent with salesmen in the individual 
stores. If a salesman comes in on 
garden hose, we send him to the buyer 
of that particular line, who obtains the 
prices and samples and submits them 
to the group at the regular meeting. 
In this way it not only saves time, but 


(Continued from page 108) 


gives us a better chance to compare 
and consider all lines before making 
purchases. Every hardware man is 
bothered considerably with salesmen 
and oftentimes buys merchandise that 
he should not bny, because he is too 
busy and has no time to consider the 
matter thoroughly. This method is 
not only a saving to the merchants, but 
also a great saving to the manufac- 
turers and wholesalers. The oversup- 
ply of salesmen is an economic waste 
that must be eliminated. 

‘All competitive prices are brought 
up for discussion and action at our 
regular meetings. The problems are 
referred to the members that buy those 
particular lines. Many times our 
members spend an entire day investi- 
gating one particular item—even buy- 
ing competitors’ goods so that we may 
compare same with our own merchan- 
dise. 

“Our policy is not to undersell, but 
to meet existing prices. At the be- 
ginning of each season we establish 
selling prices on garden hose, lawn 
mowers, lawn fence, fishing tackle, 
etc., after thoroughly investigating the 
prices of our competitors and the pref- 
erence of the consumers. We expect 
our members to maintain these prices 
except where it may be necessary to 
meet a peculiar local condition. Es- 
tablishing selling prices is always a 
serious problem for the individual 
merchant. If his price is too high, 
the goods will not sell; if his price is 
too low, he does not make a fair profit. 

“Our method of exchanging mer- 
chandise is a valuable service that can- 
not be duplicated. Our merchants 
distribute overstock sheets to each 
other regularly. These sheets are filed 
in our loose leaf books for reference. 
In addition, we have all adopted a sim- 
ple stock record system by which we 
have been able to reduce our stocks, 


render satisfactory service to our cus- 
tomers and still be able to take advan- 
tage of quantity discounts. 

“Merchants entering into coopera- 
tive enterprises must be selected care- 
fully. They must be successful, pro- 
gressive firms, financially sound and 
of good moral standing in their com- 
munities. The stores do not neces- 
sarily have fo be of the same size, but 
too large a difference is not recom- 
mended. The stores should be so sep- 
arated that they cover different trad- 
ing areas. The number of stores 
should depend somewhat on the size 
of the stores. 

“The obligations and responsibilities 
of cooperating members must be firm- 
ly established. Goods can be ex- 
changed at net cost or at a small per- 
centage over cost to cover the han- 
dling. All bills must be paid promptly 
when due to enable the members buy- 
ing the goods to take advantage of the 
cash discount without using their own 
capital to finance such purchases. 

“Of course, any method of distrib- 
uting merchandise entails a certain 
amount of expense, but our plan of di- 
viding buying among our members 
spreads the cost of handling so equita- 
bly that we have never had any reason 
for complaint. Our records for 1929 
showed that three of our members ex- 
changed an almost equal amount of 
goods, three bought about 20 per cent 
more than they sold, and two pur- 
chased about 25 per cent less than they 
sold to other members. 

“We do not expect our members to 
act as a warehouse on the lines they 
are buying—everyone buying for his 
own requirements only. Nevertheless, 
there are always some merchants who 
buy more heavily to take care of their 
own demands who can be called upon 
in cases of emergency. 

(Continued on page 145) 





wedding. 


equally happy anniversaries. 





UNE 26 is a red letter date in the life of W. B. Allen, newly 
elected president of the National Retail Hardware Association. 
In addition to its being the date of his election to the highest 
office in retail hardwaredom, it is likewise the anniversary of his 


During the ceremony of installation President Allen called Mrs. 
Allen to the platform and paid a well deserved tribute to her as a 
partner in his life and business. 
gratulations to Mr. and Mrs. Allen, and wishes them many more 
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The millions of New Gillette Razors now 
in use have built an immediate demand for 
New Gillette Blades. 


There is no blade equal to the New Gil- 
lette. It’s the best blade in the world. 


Millions of men are trying it out and com- 
ing to this conclusion. 


Cash in on the tremendous New Gillette 


<g> New Gillette Blade 


130 120 110 100 30 80 70 60 50 40 30 20 10 


Blade market. Supply your customers with 
the blades they want. 


You'll find that New Gillette Blades are 
the easiest selling-fastest turning single 
item in your line—that they bring you the 
largest profit per year. 


Avail yourself of the sales backing the tre- 
mendous Gillette advertising campaign will 
give you by using Gillette Dealer Helps. 


HA 


go sales/ 
go profits! 


70 


60 
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Whipple Explains How Jobbers Can Help Solve 


Competitive Problems 


order to accomplish this effectively. 
Last fall in one of our shopping expe- 
ditions of the chain stores we found 
a butcher knife retailing at 25c. that 
we thought was an excellent value. 
We showed it to one of our manufac- 
turing friends and asked him what he 
could do to put us in position to com- 
pete. He took the sample, tested it 
and then stated that if he could put up 
an assortment of 3 doz. knives and we 
would give him an order for 5000 of 
these assortments, he thought that he 
could produce the knives at a price 
that would enable the dealer to retail 
them at 25c. and make the usual 
-markup of 50 per cent on cost. We 
placed the order and had the retail 
price of 25c. etched on the blade. We 
never before had such a storm of pro- 
test from our retail dealers and from 
a great many of our own salesmen. 
Some dealers sold as many as 30 as- 
sortments and we disposed of the en- 
tire quantity in less than three weeks. 

“In meeting competitive offerings, 
we must not expect the impossible. 
You cannot expect dealers ordering in 
retail quantities to compete with other 
retail outlets that handle merchan- 
dise in a wholesale way. In order to 
put dealers on a competitive basis, it 
is essential that we eliminate unneces- 
sary expense. 

“We worked out a plan to meet the 
situation and which does meet it, but 
after two years’ experience, we have 
come to the conclusion that the aver- 
age dealer is altogether too lazy to 
meet this sort of competition and is 
not willing to do his share of team- 
work that is necessary. 

5. Teamwork in Sales Planning 

“Jobbers could do a good deal more 
along these lines if dealers would put 
their shoulder to the wheel and help 
the cause along. All the sales planning 
in the world is not going to do much 
good if you keep it a secret. 

“I have yet to find a locality where 
open display, plain pricing, attractive 
stores and well conceived advertising 
will not produce more business. 
Nevertheless I have had dealers tell me 
many, many times that they have tried 
advertising but it does not pay. 

6. Application of Better Methods 

“There is altogether too much said 


and too little done along these lines. 
From my observation the only dif- 


(Continued from page 105) 


ference between a successful business 
and an unsuccessful business is the 
amount of doilars and cents busines 
per square foot. As wholesalers, we 
must eliminate expense in handling 
your business and, as retailers, you 
must do the same. We must both 
achieve greater sales per salesman and 
more stock turns of our merchandise. 


7. Making More Attractive Stores 


“We maintain a store planning de- 
partment in charge of a competent en- 
gineer, are prepared to make layouts, 
and to customers of approved credit, 
we are selling store equipment on 12 
months’ time without interest. In ad- 
dition, we have maintained a traveling 
store arrangement expert, who spends 
all of his time traveling with our reg- 
ular salesmen, advising dealers as to 
improvement in store arrangement and 
window and table displays. 


8. Price Lines in Hardware 


“T believe your committee had in 
mind the various prices that catch 
popular fancy. You have all noticed 
that the prices 49c., 79c., and 98c. are 
what might be termed “key prices.” A 
price of 45c. does not seem as cheap 
as 49c., and a price of 85c. is far more 
apt to give the impression that it has 
been marked up from 75c. than pricing 
the same article at 98c. 


9. Mail Order Branch Competition 


“T have been deeply concerned at the 
inroads that the mail order houses 
have made in our business on a certain 
line since the establishment of their 
branch stores. Their business has in- 
creased to the point where their sales 
now represent 5 per cent of the entire 
output of this particular industry, 
while a few years ago they were 
almost negligible. The manufacturer 
with whom I talked does not sell his 
product to mail order houses and feels 
that he is in no way responsible for the 
condition that exists; namely, that in 
the fall catalogs the mail order houses 
will issue a price that is approximately 
20 per cent lower than the price a re- 
tailer can afford to sell this particular 
line and make a satisfactory margin 
of profit. The contention of this par- 
ticular manufacturer and others is 
that the brand on the line carried by 
the mail order houses differs from 
their own, although they frankly ad- 


mit that there is not any great dif- 
ference in quality. 

If our experience in the tire busi- 
ness and other lines is any criterion, 
we know that if any agency is given a 
20 per cent price advantage on goods 
of equal quality, it is only a question 
of time until the business is ruined for 
all other merchants who are attempt- 
ing to sell that class of merchandise. 

I maintain that this sort of competi- 
tion cannot be ignored and must be 
met. Yet often when I do make prices 
that enable our customers to meet such 
a situation, I am branded as a “dis- 
turber and a liability rather than an 
asset to the hardware business.” In 
solving these problems of distribution 
it seems to me that there is an equal 
responsibility on the part of the man- 
ufacturer,.the wholesaler and the re- 
tailer. We cannot proceed in an or- 
derly fashion if any one of the three 
falls down on his part of the job. 


American Cutlery Exports Decline 
as Safety Blade Demand Decreases 


ORLD markets for American cut- 
lery during 1929 took a total value 
of $8,989,575 of these products, a decrease 
in shipments of $3,990,931 as compared to 
the total value of the sales during the pre- 
ceding year. This loss, however, was ac- 
counted for almost entirely by the decrease 
of $3,344,709 registered in the foreign sales 
of safety razor blades, although all of the 
other classes entering into this trade, with 
the exception of scissors and shears, also 
decreased in value. Competition for the 
world markets in these commodities was 
particularly keen during the year; Ger- 
man manufacturers especially were making 
every effort to increase their share of the 
business, even to the extent of selling their 
products at a small, if not inadequate, profit, 
and French and British manufacturers 
were also offering increased competition 
in this line. 

Europe, while offering the only severe 
competition to the sale of American cut- 
lery in foreign countries, was also our 
best market for these items, taking in all 
$4,608,868 worth of these goods, of which 
total, however, $4,278,624 represented pur- 
chases of safety razor blades. The Ameri- 
cas were the second largest buyers of 
these products with a total value of $3,- 
346,369, made up principally of safety ra- 
zor blades and “other cutlery,” while the 
Far Eastern countries took a total value 
of $880,765, and Africa received $153,573 
worth of these commodities. 
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Gillette 


Holder Wiebusch & Hilger, Ltd., 106-110 Lafayette St., New York 


| _@ New ‘RADIUM’ BLADE'S 


The New Radium Blade offers greater service to shavers. 
Improvements in manufacture give more uniform and wider 
beveled edges, features that insure greater shaving satisfac- 
tion. In addition these blades fit the new and old type Gil- 
lette holders. 

Place your orders now and ask for Window Displays, etc. 


OTTO ROTH, INC., The Radium Cutlers, Newark, N. J. - 


~ 


Distributed by 
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New! Different! 
Never - Stain Cutlery 


Mirror - Finish 





No. M83-84 Never-Stain Paring Knives. High Mirror- 
Finish Blades of Sterling Quality Stainless Steel, 
Swaged and Etched. Shaped Ebony Handles. Nickel- 
Silver Rivets and Burrs. Packed one dozen in attractive 
Display Box. 


Order Thru Your Jobber 


THE ONTARIO KNIFE CO. 
FRANKLINVILLE, N. Y. 





NEW - NEW - NEW 


OSTER’S GREAT HAND CLIPPER 
ADVANCEMENT 





OSTER GUIDE GRIP CLIPPER 








Two Professional 
Patterns 







Narrow and Wide Plate 


A new OSTER achievement—the Guide Grip 
Clipper—the long sought clipper sales stimulant. 
Proclaimed by clipper users as the greatest ad- 
vancement in hand clippers. 


The Guide Grip—an OSTER patented feature 
—guides the operator in performing a close hair 
cut easier, quicker and better. It also eliminates 
all hair pulling tendencies. 


Standard equipment on OSTER’S finest qual- 
ity professional clippers—Narrow Plate Neck 
Shaver and Regular Barber Clipper. 








JOHN OSTER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Racine, Wisconsin, U. S. A. 








efi” A 
Famous 


GLASS CUTTERS 


LONG LIFE 
WHEEL AND 
LONG REACH 

=, HEAD 


Red Devil means Glass Insurance 


ANDON RF SMETH., INC. 
N65 SPRINGFIELD AVENUE, IRVINGTON, N. 3. 








R. MURPHY’S 


ROOFING 
KNIVES 


Famous for Cutting 
Qualities and 
Durability 


A Good Knife to Work With! 


Hardware Dealers and Roofing Supply Houses have this guaranteed Roofing 

Knife in 2 sizes (2” and 2%” blade). Also many of the R. Murphy Knives 

for other purposes—Sloyd—Oilcloth—Shoe—Paper Hanger’s, etc. Write for 
complete catalog. 








ROBERT MURPHY’S SONS CO. Est. 1850 Ayer, Mass. 
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Here’s a great 
Little Salesman 


—On your Counter... 
all day long this “go- 
getter” proclaims the 
virtues of clean nails 

. attractive hands— 
and he carries his own 
stock with him. 


And back of this hand- 
some GEM “Sales 
Maker” ... A nation 
wide advertising cam- 
paign . . . carrying the 
story of GEM NAIL 
CLIPPERS into thou- 
sands upon thousands 
of homes, many of them 
right at your door. 


A Gem Counter Sales 
Display brings the ex- 
tra sales that ‘“‘cut’’ 
overhead And 
Gems stay clean and 
smart because wrapped 
in Du Pont Cellophane. 


v { Order from your job- 
ber today. 


4 | i 


i fh hi Ae 


50 cents SS ccate 


THE H. C. COOK CO., Ansonia, Conn. 





Curiosity 


Creates Customers 


cutlery salesman you can engage 

No man can resist the glitter of a 
well-arranged knife assortment; it stops 
him every time. Once his interest is 
aroused it’s an easy step to a profitable 
sale; profitable not only in the gain from 
that one sale, but in the building up of 
good-will for continued business. 


A GOOD window display is the best 


The merest novice of a window-trimmer 
can qualify with the best by taking ad- 
vantage of the display ideas in Hardware 
Age. 














A Cutlery Display That Really Sells 


(Continued from page 139) 


in the square that is vacant. I might say that we sell 
right from the case. The customer selects the item he 
wants and takes it right from the case itself. When a 
space is empty we know that the merchandise is in some- 
body’s hands or pockets. Great insurance against theft. 
All squares are occupied. If one should happen to be 
vacant and no merchandise available to fill it, we know 
that we have a customer whose trade we don’t want. 
We haven’t had any opportunity to suspect anyone yet. 
But it is good to have things so arranged that proper 
detection can be facilitated. 

“All cutlery items are priced. Price cards are of uni- 
form size and are placed in the upper portion of each 
square, which is bounded by low wooden, thin panels. 
Merchandise merely sets in the square. It is not fas- 
tened in any way. When the glass doors are slid apart, 
the customer has ready access to any and all items. 

“There is a peculiar psychology in regard to pricing 
merchandise—all merchandise—we find. If an item is 
accompanied by a price, marked in readable figures, the 
average customer thinks the article is ‘cheap’ in price; 
that it is inexpensive, that it™is a ‘buy.’ He is more 
apt to buy that pocketknife or cleaver or hair clippers 
than if the merchandise in question lacked a price 
card. Peculiar, but it is true. Therefore, we mark 
all items. We want to sell our cutlery merchandise. 
We want all to have the impression that every bit of 
our cutlery stock is a ‘buy.’ 

“We don’t carry a very large cutlery stock, perhaps 
some $500, but we try to get the most turnovers possible 
on this stock. We are convinced that to best sell cutlery 
it must be prominently displayed. Cutlery won’t sell to 
any extent if it is submerged. The first requisite toward 
disposing the maximum amount of this type of merchan- 
dise,/more than many other hardware lines, is the hav- 
ing cutlery available. Men and women, especially the 
latter, must be appealed to through ready display. This 
is why we took our cutlery stock ‘out of the corner’ 
and put it in Number One Spot in the store. It is with- 
out doubt the most prominently displayed merchandise in 
Since moving it to its present position our 
This 
that 


our store. 
cutlery sales have increased nearly 100 per cent. 
increase is due, of course, to the cutlery ‘setting’ 
we have built and to its ideal location.” 


Progress always brings problems. A lack of problems 


means a lack of progress. 


Beware of the salesman who excuses his lack of sales 
by putting the blame on the product, the price or the 
territory he covers. Usually he is merely admitting his 


own inability to sell. 
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Butter Enumerates Advantages 


(Continued from page 140) 


“Several of our stores employ ex- 
pert window trimmers. These men 
are loaned to other members who are 
charged for the man’s time. Special 
window and store displays made for 
individual stores are exchanged and 
the cost divided equally. 

“I will briefly enumerate the bene- 
fits that we have derived through this 
organization: We have accomplished 
cooperative buying in a practical way, 
enabling us to reduce the cost of our 
merchandise 5 to 6 per cent, the sav- 
ing on individual purchases running 
as high as 20 to 25 per cent. By in- 
stalling a simplified stock record sys- 
tem, we have reduced our stocks and 
at the same time have benefited by 
quantity discounts. We never urge 
our members to buy more than their 
requirements. In fact, we try to dis- 
courage such practices. The exchange 
of merchandise, particularly in the 
height of the season, has enabled us 
to serve our customers and reduce 
surplus stocks so that we carry over 
less seasonable goods than we have 
ever done before. 

“We have developed a friendly spir- 


it of cooperation and good fellowship 
that could never be accomplished by 
a State or even local organization. 
Our members go so far as to deprive 
themselves of their own stock if it is 
necessary for a member to have the 
merchandise immediately to close a 
sale. We do not expect such coopera- 
tion, but if it is willingly offered by 
all, the benefits derived are mutual. 

“Our policy of meeting regularly in 
the different stores has had a tendency 
for all of us to improve our windows, 
our interior displays and the general 
appearance of our establishments. AlI- 
though we aim to have our stores in 
good order at all times, we make an 
exceptional effort to have them spick 
and span when the meeting takes place 
at our own store. We watch each 
other’s methods of display, arrange- 
ments of merchandise and prices. We 
welcome suggestions, criticisms and 
comments from our members and they 
have been an unlimited help to each 
one ‘of us. 

“Our method does not increase our 
cost of operation. We have no dues 
and no warehouse expense because all 


goods are distributed as soon as re- 
ceived, sometimes directly from the 
car. Any expenses incurred are di- 
vided pro rata. 

“Our group buying plan is absolute- 
ly fair to the manufacturer. He sells 
in large quantities to one firm, on one 
billing and in one shipment, which is 
the same as if he were selling any 
jobber. In fact, each one of our mem- 
bers is a jobber for the group on the 
line he buys. 

“Our plan is fair to the jobber that 
is broadminded and wants to work 
with us. Any jobber should be satis- 
fied with a 5 or 10 per cent commis- 
sion on direct factory shipments. In 
fact, several manufacturers that were 
operating entirely through local job- 
bers Have come directly to us and sell 
us their lines at 20 per cent and allow 
the jobber a 5 per cent discount on 
this business. If our jobbers would 
allow us only 5 per cent discount on 
the factory business they have taken 
away from us, we know we could in- 
crease our gross profit at least 2 to 
3 per cent. 

“Our plan is fair to other dealers 
because they can get together and op- 
erate just as we do. In fact, there is 
another group of stores in Milwaukee 
who are operating very successfully 


on a similar but modified plan. 








Crerstufe 









faction. 


Bridgeport 





The Fastest Selling 
Scissor Brand 


We help independent dealers 
to meet competition 


Our large production enables 
us to offer low-priced and 
medium-priced, 
durable Scissors and Shears 
that cut easily, meet compe- 
tition,, and give good satis- 


strong and 


Complete range of patterns 
¥y and sizes to retail profitably 
at 10 cents to 50 cents. 


Send for Catalog No. D-118 
and Price Sheet. 


This catalog illustrates and 
describes our complete line. 


EVERSHARP SHEAR CO. 
100-800 Hicks Street 


SSS SSDS SSS SSS SS SS SSS SSN i 


matically. 


Conn. 








motions to unlock 


CHRADE SAFETY 
Push Button Knife 


No Breaki. 
trea ing of 





Push the button and the blade opens auto- 

Safety slide locks the button with the blade 
open or closed. DOUBLE-LOCKED—the only Safety 
Knife that is actually Double Locked. 
and open the knife—therefore safe, 
both conveniently done with one hand. 


reaoe FVERLASTINGLY SHARP sana 


Manufactured exclusively by 


SCHRADE CUTLERY CO. 


Also manufacturers of « complete line 
of Schrade regular type pocket knives. 


Send for Catalog E. Factories: Walden, N. Y.—Middletown, N. Y. 


It requires two 


Walden, N. Y. 
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The Biggest 


Selling 


Item We 
Ever Put Out— 


H. B. SHERMAN MFG. CO. 





hose in series 
| and creates 
a portable 
sprinkling 
lawn 

system 





Sherman Portable Spray Head 


At last a Portable Sprinkler made of Solid Brass 
so simple in construction and so LOW IN PRICE 
that every lawn owner can afford to buy several. 
Fits standard size hose; will not tip over; requires 
no adjusting; gives a perfect mist-like spray cov- 
ering a wide area, and will not damage tenderest 


plants or finest lawns. 


Sells Extra Hose and Fittings 


Users will buy extra coupling equipment to divide 
old hose—also new hose to extend system. 
Wherever stocked, it SELLS immediately to pri- 
vate homes, nurseries, parks, gardners, cemeteries, 
golf clubs, playgrounds, estates, etc. 

It provides the 


Cheapest Method of Sprinkling 
a Lawn Ever Developed 


When customers ask the price they are so agree- 
ably surprised they usually buy a carton of four 
Spray Heads with TWO caps. This is the aver- 
age purchase to say nothing about the extra coup- 
lings and hose they buy. 

This Spray Head is handsomely nickeled and 


securely mounted on heavy pressed steel base. 


Sold Through Jobbers 


Battle Creek, Mich. 











New York PAINT 
MATERIALS MARKET 


NEW YorRK, July 1.—Few price revisions of importance 
occurred in the New York paint market during the past 
week, although an easier tendency was noted, especially in 
linseed oil. Raw linseed, in tank cars, is being quoted at 
13.2, while the price for C/L cooperage is 14. Turpentine 
declined another cent, following another like reduction last 
week. Other prices appearing herewith show no change. 

Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., in commenting on the linseed 
oil situation, give the following highlights: 

“New tariff increased flaxseed duty from 56c. a bushel 
to 65c. Imported oil is increased from 4.16 to 4.5c. per Ib. 

“Advices from abroad indicate small stocks of both lin- 
seed and flaxseed. European buying in Argentine was in 
evidence last week. 

“Linseed oil in this country is getting scarce, and it is 
getting more difficult to get prompt delivery on account of 
eastern mills shipping so far west. This year’s domestic 
crop is practically exhausted. 

“Private estimates indicate not over 600,000 bushels 
Argentine flax still on contract for delivery to this country. 
Normal] requirements of seed for this country over 3,000,000 
bushels per month. 

“Crop conditions continue bright but considerable acreage 
had to be replanted and a private estimate just released, 
compiled from reports of over 3000 correspondents in 2400 
different agricultural communities, shows an increase in 
the flaxseed acreage over last year as follows: Minnesota, 
19.6 per cent; North Dakota, 21 per cent; South Dakota, 
15.4 per cent and Montana, 23.9 per cent and the average 
increase for the Northwest 19.9 per cent. On this basis 
acreage would be about 3,494,000 acres producing about 
27,000,000 bushels, based on the average yield for the past 
eight years. 

“We urge users of special oils not to wait until the last 
moment to place their orders as demand at present is quite 
brisk and it is impossible to make deliveries as quickly as 
heretofore. 

“We continue to stress the possibility of a shortage of oil 
the latter part of August and early September.” 


LINSEED OIL 
PURE LINSEED OIL 
Per Pound 
Tes Bots OE Dee CHM BD WB ec socio ecic cin cececcese 14.8¢c. 
Ee Bote OF BG DUI, OF MOTO. 000 ccc cscccccccccsves 14.4¢c. 
Calcutta linseed oil in bbis.............ceeeee. 22.0c. 
WHITE LEAD 


WHITE LEAD AND OXIDES. 

White lead in oil, heavy or soft paste, 100 lb. kegs, 13%e; ; 50 
and 25 Ib. kegs, lie. 12% Ib. kegs, 14%c.; 5 lb. cans, 16Ke.; 
1 Ib. cans, 18%c. Ib. cans — 50 or 100 Ibs. to case; 1 Ib. 
cans packed 25, %o “e 100 Ibs. to case. 

The following discounts are granted on quantit: 
livery at one time; lb. lots, 10 per cent; 
per cent and 6 per cent; 10,000 lb. lots, 10 
and 3 per cent; carload lots, 10 per cent, 1 
cent. 

DRY WHITE LEAD. 

Dry white lead, 100 lb. kegs, 13%c.; 25 and 50 lb. kegs, 1l4c.; 

12% tb kegs, 14%c. 


FLATTING OIL 


Quart cans, 12 to case, 35c. per can; 1 gal. cans, 6 to case, 
$1.20 per gal.; 5 gal. cans, 1 and 2 cans to case, $1.10 per gal. 
Quantity discounts: 10 to 24 gallon lots, less 10 per cent; 24 to 
48 gallon lots, less 20 per cent; 48 to 96 gallon lots, less 20 ene 
5 per cent; 96 gallons and over, less 20 and 15 per ‘cent. Mixed 
orders for different sized cans will be subject to the discount for 
the combined gallonage. 


WHITE LEAD PUTTY 


White lead putty, 1 Ib. cans, 10c. per Ib.; 12 Ib. cans, 8c. 
per Ib.; 25 Ib. cans, 8c. per Ib.; 120 lb. (approximate) tubs, 7c. 


per Ib 


orders for de- 
00 Ib. lots, 10 
rs cent, 10 per cent 
er cent and 4 per 
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COMMERCIAL PUTTY 


1 Ib. cans, 6c. per Ib.; 2 Ib. cans, 54c. per Ib.; 5 lb. cans, 444c. 
per Ib.; 12% lb. cans, 4%c. per ib.; 25 Ib. cans, 4c. per Ib.; 100 
to 120 lb. tubs, 3c. per Ib. 


SPIRITS TURPENTINE 


Price ranges from 52c. to 53c. per gallon. 


DRY COLORS 
COMMERCIAL LAMP BLACK. 


In 50 Ib. cases, 1 lb. packages, 16c. per lb.; % lb. packages, 22c. 
per lb.; % Ib. packages, 30c. per Ib. Assorted sizes, 22c. per Ib. 


GERMANTOWN LAMP BLACK. 

In 50 Ib. cases, 1 Ib. packages, 25c. per lb.; % Ib. packages, 
32c. per lb.; % lb. packages, 40c. per Ib. Assorted sizes, 32c. per 
lb.; ultramarine blue, 28 Ib. boxes, from llc. to 29c. per Ib.; dry 
colors in barrels varying from 300 to 350 lbs. Prices per pound: 
Prince’s metallic, 3c.; American raw and burnt umber, 5%c.; 
Italian raw and burnt sienna, 10c.; turkey raw and burnt umber, 
6c.; American raw and burnt sienna, 54c.; Van Dyke brown, 9c.; 
chrome green, l.m. or dark, 15c.; American venetian red, 3c.; 
Indian red, 15c.; turkey red, 35c.; American vermilion, 365c.; 
American yellow ochre, 2c.; imported French ochre, 64c.; golden 
ochre, 6c.; chrome yellow, l.m. or dark, 15c.; Dutch paint, 1lc.; 
extra gilder’s whiting, 7%. 


SIZING GLUES 

White kalsomine glue, flakes, 30c. per lb.; pure hide joint glue, 
ground or flakes, 25c. per lb.; South American sheep glue, 110 lb. 
bags, 15c. per lb.; German sheep glue, 110 Ib. bags, 18c. per Ib. 


MISCELLANEOUS MATERIALS 


Oxalic acid, in barrels, 1l4c. per lb.; Italian ground pumice 
stone, in barrels, 3c. per lb.; C. P. aluminum bronze, 1 lb. cans, 
75c. per can.; pale gold bronze, 1 lb. cans, 65c. per can; copper 
bronze, 1 Ib. cans, $1 per can; cotton waste, 50 lb. bales, 14c. to 
15c. per lb.; alcohol, C. D. No. 5, in steel drums, 46c. per gal.; 
steel drums are charged at $6 each, which is refunded when 
drums are returned. 


SHELLAC 


T. N. Grade, 250 lb. barrels, 35c. per lb.; Vac-Dry, bleached, 
250 Ib. barrels, 3lc. per lb.; Orange, 164 lb. bags, 27c., 29c. and 
35c. per lb.; 5 lb. pure white shellac, 50 gallon barrels, $1.85; 
5 lb. pure orange shellac, 50 gal. barrels, $1.55; 4% lb. pure white 
shellac, 50 gal. barrels, $1.75 per gal.; 4% lb. pure orange shellac, 
50 gal. barrels, $1.45 per gal.; 4 lb. pure white shellac, 50 gal. 
barrels, $1.65 per gal.; 4 lb. pure orange shellac, 50 gal. barrels, 
$1.35 per gal. 


Universal Circulator 


Cribben & Sexton Co., 
700 N. Sacramento Blvd. 
Chicago, Ill., makes the 
Universal Circulator, ca- 
pable of heating eight 
rooms of average size. 
Model 121 has humidi- 
fying pan, duplex grates 
and lift-up chain control 
damper. Inner heating 
unit and front and top 
sections of the outside 
casing are of heavy cast 
iron. Inner cast units 
are closely fitted and 
mounted with heavy 
flanged joints set in 
asbestos cement and are 
firmly bolted. Doors are 
double cast and the in- 
side door is machine 
faced and fitted paper- 
tight against inner units. 


Mica sheets in feed door hye 
are protected by perforated tin gauze. Cabinet is finished in two tone 


walnut porcelain and is 46 in. high, 27 in. wide and 18 in. deep. Ap- 
proximate shipping weight is 450 Ib. Firepot measures 21 x 13 x 9 in. 
and feed door opening is 10 x 16 in. Ash door opening is 7 x 16 in. 
Stove has a 7-in. smoke pipe collar. 











FOR REPAIRS 


Is selling season 
with a TURNER 


Hardware merchants everywhere are now selling items 
needed for repair work. The TURNER No. 35 sells imme- 
diately when its superior features are shown. 


The No. 35 TURNER is generated in one-fifth of the time 
required to generate an ordinary blow torch. The working 
blast can be turned on and off at 
will. The No. 35 operates very satis- 
factorily when exposed to wind or 
rain. That makes it all the more 
desirable for the garage man, me- 
chahic or home owner. 


Send Coupon for Catalog 


By filling in and returning the coupon at- 
tached hereto, you will receive the TURNER 
catalog. This catalog displays the full line 
of blotorches and fjrepots. 

The person who inspects the No. 35 
TURNER wants one. IT HAS NO DRIP CUP. 
A patented generator delivers an intense blue 
flame to the undervein. Its generator acts as 
a pilot light when the working blast has been 
turned off. 

The TURNER No. 35 is a time saver on all 
occasions. It is a fast seller in the present 
“repair season.” Send the coupon attached 
hereto for your catalog and your discounts. 


THE TURNER BRASS WORKS 

801 Park Ave., Sycamore, IIl. 

Western Pranch—1284 Sunset Blvd. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 

Please send me complete information and 

Prices. 







TURNER cac, 
No.35 GASOLINE 





Name 
Address 
WOE Usewrcciccoccocse BUNS: 94.0% 2.0.04 
My Jobber Is......cccccccccccceccrecees 
Address 
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Sanders Urges Searching Analysis of Consumer Trend 


value. Value is closely related to price 
but equally close to quality. Service 
given in connection with the sale of an 
article is recognized as value in the 
price to the consumer. 

“Consumers should be divided into 
different price groups because in classes 
they have different ideas of price. The 
wealthy class of buyers may consider, 
for example, that one should pay from 
$18 to $22 for a good lawn mower: 
whereas the middle class consumer may 
consider that he should pay from $12 
to $18 for a good lawn mower. 

“Consumers are beginning to realize 
that over a long period similar mer- 
chandise sold with the same degree of 
service cannot have too wide a price 
range of mark-up or mark-down. The 
razor, advertised to sell for a dollar, 
when given free with a $0.35 tube of 
shaving cream, must, therefore, have 
something the matter with either the 
cost or the selling price of the razor 
or the soap. 

“Merchandise is stocked for the typ- 
ical consumer in your trade area. Only 
stock such merchandise as is justified 
by the demand from that consumer. 
While variety is necessary up to a rea- 
sonable point to hold general consumer 
good will, that typical consumer is the 
one who is making you prosperous and 
not the consumer who is relying on 
your store for the odd items in hard- 
ware. 

“Investment in merchandise should be 
productive. Its purpose is to deter- 
mine a worth while return, and goods 
that do not sell or sell too slowly are 
indicative of idle dollars. ‘Everything 
in hardware’ is no longer a good slogan. 

“The moment a consumer becomes 
conscious of himself as a consumer, 
that moment is born a necessity of un- 
derstanding closely the intertwined re- 
lationship of consumer, distributor, and 
producer. Just as the capital and labor 
relationship is improved by the recog- 
nition of unity, so will consumer, dis- 
tributor, producer relationship improve 
by mutual study. 

“The retail distributor’s contacts are 
closer with the consumer than the man- 
ufacturer’s and wholesaler’s contacts 
with the consumer. The manufacturer 
kas his market analysis and general 
trade experience to guide him in his 
production but a simple method should 
be worked out with the retail distribu- 
tor, so that the latter may record con- 
sumer response. Too many times, new 
merchandise is introduced by the man- 
ufacturer and forced on the wholesaler 
and retailer, when the retailer knows 
from the throb of his consuming trade 


(Continued from page 93) 





A. G. HOGE 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 


that his market is adequately taken care 
of. 

“Consumers have confidence in the 
written word on a package of merchan- 
dise, either describing its use or qual- 
ity. This seems to be especially true 
when the description has been placed 
on the package by the manufacturer. 
Manufacturers might assist retailers in 
selling goods by doing more of this. 

“The manufacturer can help the re- 
tailer by advertising his name as the 
distributor wherever possible. The 
manufacturer can work out a plan to 
assure better use of displays and dealer 
helps all of which cost the manufac- 
turer considerable money and are mere- 
ly passed on to the dealer whether he 
wishes them or not. 

“The wholesaler, on the other hand, 
can help the retailer serve the consumer 
more efficiently by encouraging the sale 
cf all hardware used by the consumer 
through retail channels, and by educat- 
ing the retailer to buy more efficiently. 

“In adjusting products to consumer 
demand, it should be noted that the 
elimination of waste in distribution 
will lead to the increase of consumer 
buying power. Distribution waste might 
be curtailed so that, for example, a dol- 
lar item could be sold for 90c. This 
would leave 10c. more for the consumer 
to buy additional merchandise. The 
Division of Simplified Practice of the 
Department of Commerce has recom- 
mended the elimination of certain styles 
and sizes in some lines of merchandise 
with varying degrees of success. Va- 
riety depends entirely on the consumer. 
Some lines need more variety and some 


less. It is futile for a manufacturer to 
determine this by the trial and error 
method or from past history. He should 
make a continual study of the consumer. 

“A decrease in waste and an increase 
in consumer confidence will result also 
trom the mutual respect of the several 
classes of retail distributors. It is 
wasteful for a small independent dealer 
to irritate the chain store distributor 
whose large-resources can be used to 
cut the price on merchandise to make it 
uncomfortable for the independent 
dealer. Likewise, it is short-sighted on 
the part of the large chain store dis- 
tributor to advertise his merchandise in 
a way that consumers might be lead to 
believe falsely about the relative merits 
of his merchandise compared with the 
independent retailer’s merchandise. The 
consumer holds back his patronage 
when his confidence is shaken. 

“Quoting a representative of the De- 
partment of Commerce: ‘What keeps 
our income down is not inability or un- 
willingnés$ to produce more goods, but 
inability to market what we have. 

“*This inability arises from imper- 
fections in our economic organization. 
Millions of families are eager to in- 
crease their purchases; millions of 
business enterprises are eager to in- 
crease their sales. 

““But the would-be buyers cannot 
pay. Therefore, retail merchants can- 
not sell; therefore, retailers cannot 
order freely ; therefore, factories cannot 
run full time, therefore, wage disburse- 
ments and dividends are not large; 
therefore, family incomes are re- 
stricted; therefore, would-be consum- 
ers cannot pay for what they would like 
to buy. 

“*Thus we swing around the vicious 
circle back to our starting point. 

“We can raise the standard of living 
just as rapidly as we can remedy the 
difficulties of our economic organiza- 
tion which prevent us from doing what 
we all wish to do. Improvement of the 
economic organization depends upon 
keener scientific insight, just as much 
as improvement of industrial practice 
depends upon the advance of physics 
and chemistry.’ 

The merchant is in business to serve 
the consumer, and if he proves himself 
efficient, he will make money. 

“The largest flow of business in the 
country is between the retailer and the 
ccnsumer, and while there has been 
some shift to the chain store retailer, 
the consumer realizes that the re- 
habilitated, independent retailer is 
frankly his best, all-round friend, and 
service aid.” 
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Mulliken Outlines Sales Promotion 


Programs 
(Continued from page 111) 


of promotional work. A suggested division for the first 
year would be 45 per cent for newspaper advertisement, 30 
per cent for direct mail, 15 per cent for window and in- 
terior display, and 10 per cent for the business opportunity 
survey. A store with an annual sales volume of $50,000 
would then have $75 for the survey, $112.50 for window 
and interior display, $225 for direct mail and $337.50 for 
newspaper. 

“While the determination of the appropriation is im- 
portant, the scheduled activities of the store are more so. 
The merchandise schedule should show the merchandise for 
window display and store display. It should also contain 
the merchandise suitable for on-suggestion selling and tele- 
phone solicitation. Outside selling to a definite market 
determined by the survey will be a part of the plan and 
every employee should be made fully acquainted with the 
complete program. It is the duty of the management to so 
coordinate the methods used in executing the plan—adver- 
tising, display and personnel—that the results realized will 
be all that might have been desired. 

“You probably are familiar with the conclusions reached 
by the Domestic Commerce Division of the United States 
Department of Commerce as the result of a study made 
about a year ago. They found that fully one-third of all 
employees’ time is wasted. The study showed that on the 
average 42 per cent of the salesperson’s time is spent in 
selling, 17 per cent in caring for stock, 8 per cent in inter- 
views resulting in no sales and 33 per cent idle. Wasted 
time is the fault of no one except the management.” 


Atkins Says Present System of Distribution 


Is Economical and Necessary 
(Continued from page 107) 


down to a meal, wants to take three or four months off to 
plow a few acres to raise the food and so forth for his meal. 
He calls on the ’phone, and the dealer does the rest, even to 
the delivery at his door. We pay for such service. The 
retail dealer must be in these pictures; if not, who else will 
take care of such things? 

“Handling merchandise through so many hands seems 
extravagant, but try it some other way and you will find 
the accepted method not only economical but necessary. 
As a manufacturer, it really seems as though in business, 
as in many other relations in life, the advice of Polonius 
to his son, Laertes, is just as true today as it seemed to be 
in the days of Shakespeare, ‘To thine own self be true and 
it must follow as the night the day thou canst not then be 
false to any man.’ 

“Tf we will remember that advice and carry it out, we 
will of necessity perform our obligations to the retail dealer, 
because at all times the dealer’s interest and ours lie along 
the same lines, and the application of the same fair rule 
will apply to both. 

“Tn the consideration of all these questions of importance 
to the trade, we have tried to answer in a general way the 
questions specifically suggested by those who prepared this 
program. There is no doubt that manufactured goods will 
be sold, and sold legitimately, through other channels than 
the jobber and dealer, but that fact should not prevent such 
sales being predicated upon a proper profit to a wholesale 


























or retail dealer in the distribution of those goods to the | 


consumer, and it is that thought which governs us in our 
whole principle of equitably policing one’s industry.” 


| 
\ 








Mr. Brown Has the Floor! 


It’s quite embarrassing, 
isn’t it, when Brown has the 
floor—this way? And it 
happens frequently—in fact, 
“there’s one at every con- 
vention.” 

When a chair collapses, 
it’s a reflection not only on 
the Manufacturers, but also 
on the Dealer! Sell a chair 
that will stand the gaff— 
that will hold the heavy- 
weights safely and comfort- 
ably—that will stack easily 
when put out of the way, 
after the meeting is over, 
and yet that is easy to open 
and close. Feature TUCK- 
ER’WAYS! 





Folds Flat 
As Strong as an Ox 


Well 
Built 





This is an all wood folding chair, made of beech, uniform in 
color, waterproof varnished, nailed and glued. It is the essence 
of strength—won’t rattl@—won’t warp—can’t rust. 

These chairs are made in regular and juvenile sizes—singly 
or in sections. In addition to the natural finish, they may be 
had in Chinese Red, French Blue, Vivid Orange, Jade Green 
from regular stock—also Black or Walnut on special orders. 
GOOD PROFITS, TOO—TO YOU! , 


Send for samples of the regular and juvenile sizes. Secure 
our dealer proposition and discounts. (No free samples. They 
may be returned after inspection, or kept as part of order.) Use 
the coupon! 





Also send for free catalog illustrating our complete line e 
of PEERLESS Folding Furniture. Worth having—send 
today! i 


7 
Tucker Duck ae 
& Rubber Co. of mentee” batt rf 
Fort Smith © pce kl Send ey, catego 

A kk & FURNITURE. 
rKansas Send Sample TUCKER’ WAY 


and Dealer’s Proposition. 
a Regular Size Juvenile Size—— 
( 


) color preferred. 
May be returned or kept as 





(No free samples. 
= part of order.) 
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Blair Announces 


a new line of mowers 





Biggest Value at Lowest Price 


backed by a 


90-year reputation for quality 


This new line of low-priced quality 
mowers is the product of 50 years of 
manufacturing experience—fifty years 
of making mowers that are known for 
quality wherever grass grows. 


— NOW — 


you can meet low-priced competition 
with a lawn mower that will give satis- 
faction every time. Well-constructed, 
sturdy—every mower carries the Blair 
name—includes the exclusive Drawcut 
principle—is backed by the Blair guar- 
antee. 


Include a number of these low-priced 
quality mowers in your 1931 orders. 
They will not only keep prospective cus- 
tomers inside your store but will also 
increase your sale of such quality lines 
as the Hercules, Pilgrim, Automatic and 
Universal. 


Write for details and prices today. 


BLAIR MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Est. 1879 


Springfield, Massachusetts 








BLAIR Drawcut 
LAWN MOWERS 





Our Trade Right Now is Within Five 
Per Cent of Our Best Year 


(Continued from page 65) 


Mr. Weinsheimer attributes the success of his tool 
department to “a big line and a good layout.” Surely 
it has both. Along the left side of the main floor, for 
125 feet, stretches a magnificent display of mechanics’ 
and machinists’ tools. Here the tool prospect finds a 
wide selection. The four foremost sections of the dis- 
play are electrically lighted. 

Devices newly placed on the market are shown along 
with tools that were standard years ago. Even the 
showing of drawing-knives generates trade. Auto- 
matic rules go well. Workmen are eager to buy them, 
once they see how convenient they are; these rules range 
in price from $3 to $5 each. 


Good Carpenters Still Buy Good Tools 


To the carpenter and the householder the best sellers 
are saws, hammers, braces, screw-drivers, hand-drills, 
planes, levels, etc. Breast-drills are less lively; many 
workmen buying the electric. 

Good carpenters still buy good tools; pride in their 
craft is far from dead. The ordinary “wood butcher,” 
of course, is likely to be looking for something cheap. 
Floor scrapers are among the rapidly moving items. 

Selectivity is stressed in the Gross tool department. 
“Outs” are seldom encountered here by the customer. If 
he wants a 24-in. screw-driver, he can get it and he is 
quite willing to pay the $2.50 asked. Even conductors’ 
punches are shown on one display board, and sold. 

A broad selection of pattern-makers’ tools is carried. 
When a pattern-maker wants a tool, he usually wants it 
“right now.” To disappoint him is to jeopardize his 
patronage. 

In this line, for instance, bent-shank gouges, in three 
different sweeps—regular, middle and flat—are offered 
in sizes ranging from one-eighth in. to 2 in., increasing 
by eighths up to 1 in. and by quarters from that size up 
to 2 in. In the straight-shank gouges the same range is 
available. Moreover, both bent and straight shanks may 
be had in either inside or outside bevels. This range, 
offered in the Gross gouge line, is illustrative of the of- 
ferings in nearly every other line of tools carried. That 
is what Mr. Weinsheimer means when he says “a big 
line and a good layout.” 

Three men serve the retail trade in the Gross tool 
department. J. C. Peterson is one of the three. These 
men sell not only tools, but books about the use of tools. 
The sale of such books, of course, through their educa- 
tional effect, in turn, increases the sale of tools. 

“The Boy Mechanic,” in four volumes, is one of the 
books. “Make It Yourself” is another, summarizing the 
four. They sell at $2 a volume and, for the sake of dis- 
play, are pretty well scattered over the tool department. 

“How to Work with Tools and Wood,” brought out 
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by the Stanley Rule & Level Plant, New Britain, Conn., 
is another book sold by the Gross tool staff; it sells at a 
dollar. Mr. Peterson himself knows the value of such 
books. 

“I bought one when I was eleven years old,” he re- 
ports, “and I absorbed a lot of practical information. 
How do they sell? Well, last week we sold three. They 
add just one more degree of strength to our tool depart- 
ment. Certainly such books look more at home in this 
kind of setting than in a book store.” 

Gross tools are advertised to Milwaukee and vicinity 
every week through newspaper copy. Toward Christmas 
time tool benches and tool kits are pushed in print. Tool 
window displays are made at regular intervals. 

M. J. Faber, advertising manager, says: ““We have 
always featured quality in our tool and other advertis- 
ing. We would rather lose a sale than make a wrong 
one. We back every tool we sell. That is our policy 
and we have never stepped down from it.” 

But the Gross tool advertising is not confined to print. 
Out front is an enormous sign, one side of which reads: 
“Tools for the Home Workshop; Carpenters’, Me- 
chanics’, Machinists’; Only Tools of the Finest Quality 
at Lowest Prices.” 

That sign can be read for several blocks from one 
direction. It is 15 ft. high and 12 ft. wide. At night 
it is flooded from below with electric light. Now and 
then the wording on the sign is changed and it costs 
$50 to “change copy” on just one side; $100 on both 
sides. i 

Representatives of the Gross company call on the con- 
tracting trade regularly. They bring in many tool orders, 
of course. Some of this business comes indirectly. A 
builders’ hardware salesman, for instance, finds that he 
can pick up considerable tool volume as he goes about 
his regular business and a machinists’ supply man calling 
on the industries likewise gathers orders for the tool 


department. 


An Idea That Sells Copper Wire Cloth 


USSELL H. ATKINSON, associated with the bus- 
iness of his father, R. J. Atkinson, Brooklyn, 

N. Y., has developed an interesting and profitable trade 
for 24 mesh wire cloth. It is used by butchers, delica- 
tessens, restaurants and other places where meats are 
displayed in refrigerated cases. The copper cloth is 
placed across the back of such cases, permitting the user 
to advertise “We use vermin-proof wire back of our 
meat cases.” This mesh copper cloth is not commonly 
found in the hardware stores near Atkinson’s, it being 
somewhat an odd size. Russ, Jr., solicits this trade for 
cutlery and other equipment ; that’s how he came to sell 


the 24 mesh copper. 














in the Dietz Factories 

has the Dietz name 
stamped into the metal of the 
frame. There are positively no 
Dietz Lanterns made or sold 
under a Private Brand. 


Hin eh lantern produced 





This ironclad policy of the 
R. E. Dietz Company safe- 
guards the high quality of Dietz 
Lanterns and helps to maintain 
their popularity among lantern 
users. It likewise protects your 
sales and profits on Dietz Lan- 
terns against unfair private 
brand competition. 
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R.2.01 FIA COMPANY 


Largest Makers of Lanterns in the World «. F r 
Output Distributed Through the Jobbing Trade ‘Exclusivels 


Printed in U. S. A. 
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What My Competitors Have Taught Me 


(Continued from page 67) 


and if one in any line has made a success of his merchan- 
dising, it is well for us to consider the things that have 
contributed to his success, and we all know that the mail 
order branch stores are making a success. 

I don’t mean by that that we must all handle the same 
class of merchandise or even follow the same policies of 
the successful firm, for the same reason that it would 
be impractical for every auto manufacturer to make his 
cars identical in every detail with every other manufac- 
turer, for all people’s preferences are not the same. 
Some want high quality as first consideration, some 
want price, some appearance, some service, some one 
thing and some another. So it is in every line. But 
the underlying principles of merchandising are much 
the same. 

Many hardware merchants still cling to the idea that 
they owe it to their community to carry in stock every- 
thing that anybody is likely to want. However, the 
modern idea seems to be “If it SELLS, we SELL it.” 

In the first we have the doctrine of the “storekeeper” 
of the past, in the latter the crystal-clear policy of the 
straight thinking, hard-hitting merchant of today, who 
thinks in terms of “margins and turnover.” 

It is true that a community expects a certain amount 
of service from a hardware store and the wise merchant 
cashes in on this idea. But that doesn’t mean that a 
merchant should load his shelves and tie up his capital 
in a lot of slow-moving merchandise in the hope that 
some one may, some time, ask for it. 


The Mail Order and Chain Stores Must Get 
Turnover Regularly 


The merchant of today confines his stock to merchan- 
dise for which there is a demand or for which a demand 
can be created. He classifies it as merchandise that will 
“sell itself” (if properly displayed and priced) and mer- 
chandise that “requires selling.” And if selling is re- 
quired, he plans the means of selling and figures the 
cost of selling BEFORE he considers the buying. He 
doesn’t hesitate to drop entirely and get rid of ANY 
line that does not measure up to expectations, and he is 
always prepared to put selling effort behind a new line 
of promise. 

When you go into a mail order branch store you won’t 
find goods there for which there is practically no de- 
mand. You find goods that sell, that have a quick turn- 
over. Every lineal foot of display table space has to 
produce a certain amount of sales, and each department 
head is held responsible for his department meeting its 
quota of sales. He loses his job if he cannot keep his 
quota up, unless there is some local condition or good 
reason for its falling off. 

The manager of the Woolworth store just across the 
street from us told me once that they were not per- 
mitted to keep a single item in stock over one year, not 
even a box of screws. If an item should be inventoried 
on two consecutive inventories, it would be too bad for 
the manager. They have to move it at some price. I 
wonder if there is a dealer here that hasn’t an item 


in his store that appeared on the two last inventories. 

But you can’t sell your goods to a man or a woman 
unless you get them into your store. The problem then 
is how to get them there. Today people have been 
taught to look for more for their money—we know 
bargains do attract customers. There are two classes 
of bargains. In the mail order store, where their prin- 
cipal stock of goods is of the cheaper or competitive 
class, they use some of the high quality well-advertised 
brands at a very low price as bargains to attract cus- 
tomers to their store, with the hope of selling them 
other goods on which they make their profit. 

One item the mail order branch store uses as a leader 
is standard brands of guns. We make it a rule not to 
be undersold on any item by their store, so we put a 
price on our guns which was exactly the same as theirs, 
and so advertised it. As a result, we sold more guns 
this fall than the total of all our previous years com- 
bined since we have been in business. The margin was 
small, but our net profit was more than any one year 
before. 

If a store is specializing in quality merchandise, I 
would say for that store to tise bargains, too, but let 
their selections be the opposite, as a rule. That is, buy 
your leaders in the cheaper class of goods and put a price 
on them that will make your customers think the chain 
store is holding them up when they price the same thing 
in the chain. You can do this, too, without losing money 
on your bargain items, if you will buy the same kind of 
merchandise found in the chain store, by the coopera- 
tion of your jobber in finding the right kind of bargain 
items. 

Some might ask the question, “Should a hardware 
dealer handle 10-cent stuff?’ To those merchants who 
will equip themselves to handle chain store merchandise 
in chain store style, ys—HANDLE the cheap stuff but 
don’t SELL it. Cheap merchafdise should never be 
recommended or SOLD in any sense. 

If the display and the price will not sell such goods, 
then all the conversation in the world will not sell it. 
In a chain store, if a customer asks the clerk about 
quality, the clerk replies in effect, “It’s 10 cents.” If 
a dealer SELLS a customer a cheap article, which proves 
unsatisfactory, the customer will return it or hold it 
against the merchant. On the other hand, if the mer- 
chant declines to recommend such an article but allows 
the customer to buy and choose it of his own accord, the 
customer will invariably take his own medicine. 


Where You Can Beat the Chains a Mile 


Although a dealer should let a customer wait on him- 
self in selection of chain store items, there are plenty 
of goods in a hardware store that do need and require 
good salesmanship to successfully handle them. And 
there is where the hardware dealer has a chance to beat 
the chains a mile. If one walks into a mail order branch 
store, he is not met by a clerk in position to give much 
information about the goods or give you any reasons 

(Continued on page 154) 
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Simonds - Dayton, 
Worden Tool Co., 
L. & I. J. White Co., 
R. J. Dowd Knife Wks. 


These four firms now 
combined for better 
service 










GIMONDS WORDEN WHITE 


Main Office 
DAYTON, OHIO 
Factories at DAYTON BUFFALO CLEVELAND BELOIT 









That many hardware 
dealers are finding the 
SWW line of edge tools a 
source of true profit is 
due to one outstanding 
factor .. . lasting quality 
... the steadfast aim of 
SWW engineers through- 
out almost a century. 


This SWW Hand Axe, for 
instance, is made of 
LAID STEEL. This pro- 
vides a soft steel eye that 
will not crack or break, 
and a crucible steel cut- 
ting edge that takes a 
temper clear through... 
not merely on the out- 
side. 


The SWW line of edge 
tools is complete . . . let 
it strengthen your repu- 
tation for quality tools. 
Write to Dayton for list 
and discounts. 


The L. & I. J. White Co., 
Division 
Simonds Worden White Co. 
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No. 2020 


Extra profits hinge on 
ALLITH HINGES 


Allith hinges make good wherever swinging doors 
are used. Built with the same care and thorough- 
ness that has made our other garage door hardware 
equipment a synonym for trustworthy performance. 
The complete line includes styles especially adapted 
to garages, airplane hangars, railways and industrial 
buildings. For screen and double acting doors in 
residences, the Allith Spring Hinge is unusually 
popular. 


Heavy duty hinges are made of certified malleable; 
heavily ribbed for greater strength. Bosses under 
bolt give further reinforcement. 


Spring Hinges are made entirely of steel; oil 
tempered springs. Detachable and adjustable. Door 
can be taken down without removing screws, simply 
release spring tension and withdraw pin. 


Our designing department is prepared to help you 
with unusual hardware jobs, without cost or obliga- 
tion. 


No. 219 SH 
Surface hinge. Standard finish; black japanned; 6 sizes—30 
to 60 inches. 
No. 2020 


Tight pin hinge. Packed with screws; standard finish; black 
japanned; 5 sizes—8 to 24 inches. 


No. 519 


Malleable iron pintle. Furnished with standard bolts for straps. 
Standard finish; black japanned; 4 sizes—30 to 48 inches. 


ALLITH-PROUTY COMPANY 


Danville Illinois 


Manufacturers of 


Fire Door Hardware 
Overhead Carriers 
Door Hangers 
Malleable tron Washers 
Stadium Seat Brackets 


Garage Door Hardware 
Rolling Ladders 

Spring Hinges 

Airport Door Hardware 
Industrial Door Hardware 


Certified Malleable tron Castings 
Manufacturers of the finest line of Airport and Garage Door Hardware 
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Wayne Junction 





Contains 42 10-Cent Packets 
Your Jobber will supply you 
Constantly Advertised 


Moore Push-Pin Company 
Philadelphia 


Attracts Attention 
and makes quick sales 


This popular “‘F” Display of 
Moore Push-Pins 


and 


Push-less Hangers 


shows 

our new 
window 
front packets 
and brings 


profits 

















And Now a 
Fibre Measure 


We have just added another new 
item to the Almo Line of In- 
durated Fibre Ware—A FIBRE 
MEASURE. 

This measure is sealed and its 


capacity of one quart guaranteed 
absolutely correct. It is also 





5 Sizes 
Funnels 


other fruit acids. 








1 Qt. Measure 


CLEAN and SANITARY 


The Bureau of Weights and 
Measures in New York City has 
subjected this Fibre Measure to 
the most rigid tests and pro- 
nounced it “O.K. in every way.” 
Its surfaces are as smooth as 
tile. Both this measure and its 
companion, the fibre funnel, are 
easily cleaned with hot or cold water. 
Now is the time to sell BOTH for 
handling and measuring vinegar and 
Your order will be 
given prompt attention. 


Write for catalog 


Almo Trading & Importing 
Co., Inc. 


61 East 11th St. New York 














What My Competitors Have Taught Me 


(Continued from page 152) 


why you should buy. It is there and you can take it or 
leave it. 

There is another phase of the mail order branch store 
by which the hardware dealer could profit. That is the 
windows and the lighting. These stores don’t follow the 
policy of most chains in selecting the busiest corner in 
a town. In our city they are on a street away from the 
principal stores, on a block more to itself, but they keep 
their windows spotless and they are changed at frequent 
intervals. The displays show that they have an expe- 
rienced man to trim them, and they attract attention, 
even though they are in an out-of-the-way location. 
When one enters the store it is brilliantly lighted, which 
attracts customers, displays the goods to better ad- 
vantage and increases sales. 

Any normal individual will patronize the store which 
is cheerful and inviting rather than one which is gloomy 
and dingy. It is an evidence of progressive manage- 
ment. 

One can form a mental picture of two stores. The 
first, with windows unwashed, shelves dirty, one or two 
lamps without reflectors; the second, clean, well painted 
and lighted to a proper intensity, with modern equip- 
ment. One naturally assumes that in the first store the 
turnover will be low and such stocks as are found will 
be stale or out of date, while in the second the shelves 
will be well filled with fresh goods, and one can pur- 
chase what he desires. The thought arises that the first 
store must be on its last legs, about to go into bank- 
ruptcy. 

I mentioned a while ago about a dealer being able to 
beat the mail order branch stores in salesmanship. Per- 
haps I should say that we can do this on their present 
talent, but they are working to improve this also. The 
store in our town holds store meetings every Monday 
night. The men are required to attend every one and 
the women to attend every other one. They have a 
sales manual prepared by their merchandise manager at 
the home office, to direct them in their meetings, and 
each employee is given a course to study, which deals 
with every phase of the work he will encounter, and he 
is graded on his examination just like pupils in school. 


T HE time has come when the dealer will jhave to spend 
more time in training his help if he is to succeed. 

Another thing the mail order store does is to practise 
absolute stock control on every item in the store, ‘from a 
cake of soap to a feed mill. Their records show quan- 
tity on hand 30 days ago, quantity bought, quantity on 
order, and quantity on hand at present, and thus an 
accurate check can be made on quantity required for 
stock for the next 30 or 60 days’ period. 

You may say all this is a lot of work and you don’t 
have time to carry it on. If you were a mail order 
branch store manager, you would have to take the time. 
Of course, a large system of this kind does have a lot 
of red tape that would not be necessary in a single unit, 
but we can adopt the things that would help us out. We 
can adopt stock control on certain departments and see 
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how it works. That is what we are now going to do. 

If you live in a town that does not have a mail order 
store, you will have one before long, if your town is 
of much size, but don’t give up the battle without a fight. 
You can win if you will adopt methods that have proved 
successful, and stay in there and fight. 

The greatest asset of the chains is the propaganda 
about “mass buying.” The chains claim their success 
is due to “mass buying,” but MUST we believe it just 
because they say so? We have known that those 
“special bargains” offered for years by chain stores were 
not due to “mass buying” but to “loss selling” to create 
propaganda. 

Cooperate with your jobber. Let him do the “mass 
buying” and you do the selling. The jobber is in position 
to buy “in mass” on a basis equal to the chain. 

“The chain store warehouse and delivery equipment 
which supply the local retail units appear to be identical 
with the usual wholesale equipment. An office force of 
buyers, supervisors, and clerks is required by chain store 
and wholesaler alike, except that ‘chain store supervisor’ 
becomes ‘salesman’ when wholesale operations are 
studied,” says a Department of Commerce bulletin. 

“The chain store operates a wholesaling business to 
buy in quantities and warehouses a reserve to supply the 
retail units. This seems to describe wholesaling gener- 
ally. Item by item the functions performed by the 
wholesaler might be compared to destroy the illusion 
that middleman may be eliminated.” 

Here is what Mr. Parson, president of the F. W. 
Woolworth Co., has to say about chains: 

“The successful chain systems are a detriment only 
to small merchants who are asleep. They hurt only 
stores whose owners are in a rut and who won't try 
to get out. Enterprising merchants welcome the advent 
of model, up-to-date stores of chain systems in their 
cities, for the chains are scientific merchandisers, and 
they bring new ideas, which the others can apply to their 
own enterprises.” 


Why Sears, Roebuck and Ward Won’t Merge 


Despite all newspaper excitement, Sear, Roebuck and 
Montgomery Ward are no nearer a merger than ever. 

So far as economy of buying is concerned, both are so 
much bigger than those from whom they buy that no 
added economy is to be expected. 

The late Theodore F. Merseles, J. P. Morgan’s busi- 
ness doctor, once said: 

“There will always be talk about Sears and Ward 
_ merging. There will always be big stockholders in both 
companies who want it. Pay no attention. If there were 
any chance that one catalog would bring anywhere 
near the business that results from two, then a merger 
might be worth considering.” He spoke of the farmer’s 
suspicion of monopoly. He pointed out the opportunity 
a merger would give competing mail order houses. 

What has happened in recent weeks is exactly what 
Mr. Merseles predicted. Big stockholders have been 
talking it over, to see if two added to two might not 
make five. Executives say it won’t work. And execu- 
tives control.—The Business Week. 









BUR-WIN 


Garden Pottery 


a 
id This beautiful Gray Glaze 
= *) Bird Bath with Figure is one 


—~e_ of the most popular selling 
items in the big BUR-WIN 


line. 


Dimensions: Pedestal, 30 ins. 
high; Bath, 2134 ins. in di- 
ameter; Figure, 2414 ins.; to- 
tal height, 54 inches. 

Other items comprise: Sand 
Jars, Jardinieres, Hanging 
Baskets, Gazing Globes, Urns, 
Fountains, etc., in exclusive designs of high quality. 
Send for Prices. 


The Burley & Winter Pottery Co. 


Mfrs. of The Famous Heart Brand 
Stoneware & Bur-Win Garden Ware 


Crooksville Ohio 




















They Keep Right On Repeating 


Every dealer who has examined the DUX Dishmop 
knows why—The DUX combines a practical Dish- 
cloth and Mop and is attractively finished in choice 
of three beautiful colors. Sells for many household 
purposes. Housewives are so pleased we get letters 
like this almost every day: 

“As I am unable to get your mops in Boston, I 

wonder if you would tell me where I can get six 


(6) of them. I think they are the best on the 
market. Mrs. W. H. S., Boston, Mass.” 


We want every dealer to 
have the DUX “tested” in 
his own “Home Proving 
Plant.” 


Write Us Today 
+7 For FREE Sample 


and mention namé of your 
jobber. Ask your jobber’s 
salesman for this FREE 
Metal Display Stand. 


Every sale of a DUX mop 
means FU TURE RE- 
PEATS. 













DUX DISHMOP 
COMPANY 
55 North Second Avenue, 
Mount Vernon, N. Y. 


Western Office: 519 Call Bidg., 
San Francisco, Cal. 
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Fresh Air Taxicab 
DA A The Fresh Air Taxicab is offered to dealers, through the larger job- 
bers. It is a mechanical toy, which goes through all the motions of a 
F Good car with engine trouble. Amos 'n’ Andy and Amos’ dog are shown in 
j Seller 
a Makes soder 
3 self-fluxing, adheres 
readily to the surface, 
and assures secure electri- 
cal and mechanical joints. 
Never corrodes work. 
RIN Sizes: 2 oz., 4 oz., % lb. and 5 Ib. tins. 
ass Also 2 oz. tubes and in bulk sizes. Ap- 
Nore Conk proved by National Board of Under- 
Paty renhee 8 aoe writers. Keep stocked. Sold through 
7G Jobbers. Full sized can FREE. 








=a] L.B. Allen Co., Inc. 


6732 Bryn Mawr Ave., Chicago, III. 











LUSTROUS 


McCarthy Pure Aluminum 
Stove Pipe beautifies a 
stove as well as a kitchen. 
So light, customers can 
erect. it without support- 
ing wires. These 


ALUMINUM 


Stove Pipes and Elbows 
are rust-proof. Last for years. Easy to 
join—each piece fits snugly right down to 
ae bead. Profitable seller. Send for 

rices. 


McCarthy Mfg. Co., Inc. 
Pear Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 







Adjustable Elbow 
—Flexible, yet 
Rigid. You can- 
not pull it apart. 


I 


ne 
Deserved Leadership KK 
a4 


£4 
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N£-AR the top of the good-will ladder, you will 

‘ find HALL products. They have climbed to 
a leading place, steadily but surely, with recognition of the fact that the 
HALL trade mark is a guarantee of dependable quality. 

, And you will also find HALL products near the 
top of the sales ladder. Continuously, for 21 years, 
the demand for hardware bearing the HALL trade 
mark has mounted tremendously. 

The good-will and sales advantages that the name 
“HALL” can bring to your place of business are 
yours to enjoy. Are you mg | them work for you? 
If not, we urge you to write for our catalog today. 

HALL MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa 






















the seats, in full colors. Displays are available with space for showing 
the cab, and are made to represent the buildings in which these radio 
stars spend their life. The suggested retail price on this product is 
$1.00. 


Kautenberg 
No. 5 Mop Stick 


W. E. Kautenberg Co., 
Freeport, Ill., offers the No 
5 mop stick, of one-piece 
heavy steel, folded with four 
flanges on the socket, so 
clinched into the wood han- 
dle as to prevent head from 
twisting, pulling or working 
loose. Lever is constructed 
to prevent bending and dis- 
engagement from wire coil 
Sold only through wholesale 
jobbers to the trade. 





Stearns Body Clamp No. 620 


E. C. Stearns 
& Co., Syracuse, 
N. Y., announces 
this No. 620 body 
clamp, _particu- 
larly for use in 
deep work in 
automobile body 
plants [tis 
equipped with ad- 
justable washer, 
conforming to a 
bevel surface and 
has a frame, wing 
and opening to sell for the suggested retail prices of 60c., 75c., $1.00, 
$1.25, $1.75 and $2.25 respectively. Dimensions are as follows: 3 inch 
opening, 29%, inches deep and \4 inch screw diameter; 4 inch opening, 
234 inches deep, screw diameter 5% inch deep; 5 inch opening, 3% 
inch depth, screw diameter 3% inch; 6 inch opening, 3% inch depth, 
screw diameter ¥@ inch; 8 inch opening, 4 inch depth, 34 inch screw 
diameter and 10 inch opening, 4% inch depth, 34 inch diameter. Dis- 
counts to dealers are 60-10-5 per cent. 


pm bier os 
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Atkins Morfloat Trowel 


The Morfloat trowel is a tool for plasterers, equipped with high 
grade aluminum handle, light in weight, and easy to use. Handle is 
securely fastened to galvanized plate by special wedge keys that stay 
tight until removed by user. A 34 in. sponge rubber, cemented to the 
plate, helps produce very fine work whether of rough or smooth finish 


ALUMINUM 
HANDLE 





34 SPONGE 
RUBBER 





GALVANIZED PLATE 


it is replaceable. This trowel is made by E. C. Atkins & Co., 402 S. 
Illinois St., Indianapolis, Ind. It is made in one size only, 8% x 33%4 
in. x 34 in. Cost to dealers is $22.50 per doz. The suggested retail 
price is $2.25 each. 


Clear Swing Farm Gates 


Page Steel & Wie Co., Bridgeport, Conn., produces Clear Swing 
Farm Gates, adjustable ts posts, even though out of plumb. Boards 
are all hard pine, surfaced four sides. Slats are double bolted with 





galvanized bolts and all uprights are heavy angle steel. All parts are 
painted before assembling. Gates are available in 10, 12, 14 and 16 
foot lengths. The height of all gates is 52 inches and the approximate 
weights are 95, 110, 125 and 130 |b. respectively. 


Lenk Master Blow Torch 


The Lenk Master Blow Torch No. 
50 is a combination alcohol model 
with 2200 degree blast with burner 
attached and 1700 degree needle 
point flame when burner is released. 
It is made by The Lenk Mfg. Co., 
Newton Lower Falls, Mass. Pres- 
sure releases valve, without evapo- 
ration, leaks or sputtering. A filter 
screen in jet prevents plugging of 
orifice. There is also a cleaning 
pin attached to handle. Handle is 
full grip type and is always cool. 
The shipping weight is 2 lb. and the 
———— retail selling price is $5.00 
each. 





Corcoran Aeroplane Toys 


Three toys are of- 
fered by The Cor- 
coran Mfg. Co., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, — in 
which the action of 
the model reproduces 
the motions of a 
real aeroplane. Each 
model is propelled by 
the popular pedal 
mechanism, which 
drives the propeller 
in front at the same 
time. Red Bird is a 
four wheeled mono- 
plane, designed for 
the younger boy or girl, with gentle planing action near the ground. 
Red Hawk has three wheels. Its body moves up and down in a re- 
alistic flying manner. The Red Eagle is a three wheeled monoplane, 
with action similar to the Red Hawk, but also has a lever or joy stick 
controlling the mechanism. It starts to climb gently into the air at the 
move of the stick and when the limit has been reached it drops, as if 
in an air pocket, to its lowest position 

















Fast—Easy—Individualized 
Your Signs and Show Cards—Y ou can 
make them—with 


NATIONAL SHOW CARD WRITER 


How can you get the show 
cards your windows and interior displays need in a 
hurry? Who can make them with only spare moments 
of time? Are you getting the profits that more display 
cards, especially suited to your business, will bring? 


The NATIONAL SHOW CARD WRITER is an- 
swering questions like these for hardware merchants 
everywhere. A complete sign shop—in a cabinet no 
larger than a suitcase—practical in construction—simple 
in operation. 

Write—today—for details and prices 


NATIONAL SIGN STENCIL CO., Ine. 


1602 University Avenue 


St. PAUL MINNESOTA 


Canadian Distributor: National Display Specialties, Brockville, Ont. 

















DEALERS! 


Up to the minute display 
methods are recognized as one 
of the most important things to 
consider in your plans to make 
your business grow. 


An attractive line like the 
BRAINERD LINE will posi- 
tively show increased sales, in a 
new display plan, that we will 
tell you about if you will ask us 
about it. 


The Brainerd 
Mfg. Co. 


East .Rochester, N. Y. 


No. 1434 
FULL SIZE 
ONE OF OUR GOOD 
SELLERS 
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Potential customers, too, if your toy 
line is carefully selected to include 
what little girls find desirable. In the 
second week’s issue each month 
Hardware Age has specialized edi- 
torial features on toy merchandising, 
and the editors never lose sight of the 
fact that there are just as many little 
girls as little boys in the families of 


your customers. 


HARDWARE AGE 


239 WEST 39th ST. NEW YORK CITY 
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Which Hod Would You 
Rather Carry? 


If you had to haul mortar for a living, you ocer- 
tainly wouldn’t want to carry a hod that dripped 
water all over your shoulder. 

You would choose a Never Drip Steel Hod with 
its one-piece ends. You would go whistling on your 
way while the other fellow eulked. 

There are lots of hod carriers in your town who 
are bearing the discomforts of carrying leaky hods 
simply because they have not been shown the 
sensible and better kind. 


This open field of profit is yours for the 
asking. Write us at once for details. 


The Cleveland Wire Spring Co. 
Cleveland Ohio 














Outstanding Value 
for Only $2.75 


This 85 watt Electric Soldering 
Iron weighs only 16 ounces; has 
forged Copper tips which are 
easily replaceable and the heating 
element is grade “A” Nickel 
Chrome wound on best mica insu- 
lation. 

It combines the same good quali- 
ties that have put our heavy duty 
irons in the U. S. Navy and practi- 
cally all large radio and electrical 
factories. The 


ESICO 


| (Reg. U. hen oe “JUNIOR 9 


THE POPULAR 
. 1 








Electric Soldering Iron is_ the 
greatest value ever offered the 
trade to retail at $2.75. 

It is also attractively finished— 
Blued steel, one-piece case and a 
rich, dark mahogany, anti-heat 
handle. A high-class guaranteed 
tool for mechanics or householders. 
Packed six in individual boxes or 
three in boxes and three on a 
FREE display card. If your job- 
ber cannot supply—write to us. 







Slr wee BS 


Raeenaw us Saar 


Electric Soldering Iron Co., Inc. 


135-143 W. 17th St. New York, N. Y. 
Mfrs. Exclusively of High Grade Soldering Irons 

















—_g—. 


“The World’s Largest 
Producer of Washers” 


For more than 40 years we have spe- 
cialized in Wrought and Steel Plate 
Washers. of every description. 


We roll the plate expressly for the 
purpose and take infinite pains to pro- 
duce the best product possible. 


Send for Complete Catalog. 
Wrought Washer Mfg. Co. 


54 South Bay St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


The World’s Largest Producer of Washers 
Established 1887 














Sterling 


Trade Winners 


No foot power grindstone ever 
built for farm use has met with 
such success as the Sterling. It 
is the outstanding seller almost 
everywhere. Wonderful GRIT 
—cuts very rapidly. 


The Harvest King is also a 


leader in sales in practically every farming section 
where power is available. 


“Cleveland” Grindstones 


have a well-earned reputation of 85 years of “Doing 
one thing best.” We intend to defend it at all 


times. 


Models for every requirement. 


Send for Catalog and Prices. 


qNEL 


Os 


Noagts™ 


o, 


The Cleveland Quarries Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio 





a 28 West Broadway, New York 
Harvest King 3 

For Gas Engine, Electric Lombard & Co., Inc., Boston, Mass. 
Power, ete. 


New England Agency 
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Outing Mail Box 


Outing Mfg. Co., 
Elkhart, Ind., makes 
the Outing mail box, 
with front, which 
opens out, making en- 
tire inside of box ac- 
cessible. It is furnished 
with lock and key and 
safety catch device. 

Boxes are equipped 
with paper holder and 
extra large clear vision 
window. Style No. 60, 
black and No. 61 green 
are of rust resisting 
steel, finished with at- 
tractive novel and du- 
rable outside coating 
and interior of black 
rustproof baking en- 
amel, and are made to 
sell at a suggested re- 
tail price of $1.25. No. 
70 is lacquered brass, to 
sell at a suggested re- 
tail price of $1.65. 
Both types measure 
10% long, 6 inches 
wide and 234 inches 


deep. Shipping weight is approximately 2 Ib., packed in individual 


carton, shipped in cases of twelve. 


Northland Combination Holder Prices 


Prices on the Northland combination tree. holder and flower stand 
are $9.00 a dozen to dealers and the suggested retail price is $1.25 


each. It was incorrectly 
stated in the June 19 issue 
of Hardware Age that the 
price to dealers was $7.50 
per dozen and that the 
suggested retail price was 
$1.00 each. These lower 
prices apply to the Simplex 
model tree holder made by 
the same organization. The 
Simplex model has a green 
cup of cone shape, made 
of heavy sheet steel, which 
serves aS a water holder 
and support for the base of 
the tree. It is packed in 
cartons of 12 and the ship- 
ping weight is 27 Ib 





Cream City Sugar Sifter and “Donut” Cutter 





Geuder, Paeschke & Frey Co., St. Paul 
Ave. and 15th St., Milwaukee, Wis., offers 
the trade the Cream City powdered sugar 
sifter and the Cream City “Donut” cutter. 
The sifter measures 234 inches by 6 inches 
and is available in japanned green, blue or 
yellow. It is intended for sugaring dough- 
nuts, cookies, fruits. The “Donut’’ Cutter 
prevents sticking of doughnut by use of 
spring and disk ejector, both of which may 
be removed for cleaning. It may be used 
as a cookie or biscuit cutter with removal 





Clements Motor Driven Brush Cleaner 


Clements Mfg. Co., 
Inc., 601 Fulton St., 
Chicago, Ill., is market- 
ing the Clements motor- 
driven brush electric 
cleaner, powered with a 
strong industrial electric 
motor, made by the same 
organization. It has a 
wide nozzle and long 
brush providing increased 
suction. Heavy duty kick 
switch eliminates wiring 
in the handle and con- 
trols the power in such 
way as to make it adapt- 
able to all depths of 
nap. A detachable nozzle 
is furnished for use in 
cleaning off the floor 
places and automobile 
interiors. It has oversize 
wheels, with soft rubber 
treads and has a conve- 
nient tilting and locking 
device on the handle. 
The suggested retail 
selling price on this 
cleaner is $39.50. With 
accessories the suggested 
retail selling price is 
$47.50. There are ten 
accessories including 
carrier handle, sanitizing 
compound, “Sanade’”’ 
compound dispenser and 
other cleaning attach- 
ments. Carrier handle 
replaces long handle and 
enables operator to carry 
unit. The sanitizing ac- 
cessories repel moths 
and deodorize, 














Lionel Electric Steam Locomotives 


The Lionel Corp., 15 E. 26th St., New York City, offers the steam- 
type electric locomotive for both narrow and standard gage tracks. 
It is a miniature engine, copied after a real locomotive of the steam 
type, but is operated by electric power, such as is used on toy railroads. 








Triangular Dust Pans 








Triangular Dust Pans No. 
25 and No. 550 are offered to 
the trade by Geuder, Paeschke 
& Frey, St. Paul Ave. and 15th 
St., Milwaukee, Wis., as part 
of the Cream City Ware line. 
Pans are offered 
with short sta- 
tionary oval han- 
dle and long wire, 
swinging handle 
offered in blue 
and green ja- 
panned finishes. 
Sweeping 
edge of these 
pans is wider 


of ejector device. Sifter is intended to re- than broom, enabling little dust to escape. 
tail for 50c. and cutter for 25c. Suggested retail prices are 35c. and 49c. 
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Empire Adjustable Aluminum Level No. 1E 





Creating New Customers for You. 
Empire Levels are advertised in publications 
that reach thousands of level users and direct 
them to hardware dealers. When customers 
call and look over these fine levels, and see how 
easily a broken level glass is replaced by means 
of the Patented Interchangeable Feature, they 
seldom fail to buy an EMPIRE. Patterns for 


Ome) 5 


INTERCHANGEABLE 
VIAL CASES 


When a glass is broken, it 
is merely necessary to 
loosen two screws, take 
out the case and insert a 
new case. 


every need. 





Send for Catalog and Prices. 











~ Aluminum 
Torpedo Level No. 26E 


Empire Level Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 




















A 7 Seller For 88 Years 


Time and hard work are the severest 
tests a wrench can have. 


But never too severe for the old reli- 
able COES. Ask your jobber. 











BEMIS & CALL CO., Springfield, Mass. 





SOLDERING LUGS— 


All Styles, Sizes, Quantities 


SEAMLESS TUBING— 


Lengths and Coils 


We want to quote where quality counts 














Waite for Water 
System Catalog L, 
which gives com- 
plete information 
on Deming Shal- 
lowandDeepWell 
Water Systems. 


THE DEMING Cco.. 


SALEM, OHIO - Est. 1880. 


‘ict | DEMING 
Shallow Well we 


Water System. 














—ffé . 
=/ PITTSBURGH \ 
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Serenonch PLATE GLASS Co, 
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28 Warren St. 
New York 


THE JAMES SWAN COMPANY, Seymour, Conn. 





Manufacturers of all kinds of BITS, CHISELS, DRAW KNIVES, GOUGES, 
GIMLETS, AUGERS, NAIL SETS, SCREW DRIVERS, COUNTER SINKS, 
BORING MACHINES AND EXPANSIVE BITS 


enters’ Tools bearing the Trade Mark which stands for quality 
al of Honor on Mechanics Tools at Panama-Pacific Exposition. 


Buy only 
Awarded M 
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Planning a Hardware Store for Profit 


(Contnued from page 71) 
will have to pass the other displays in the store and may 








The Soldering see something else that they need, especially among the 
Paste that has larger bulky goods which usually carry a good margin. 
satisfied cus- In the spring a customer may come in for wire cloth 
tomers for over or nails or a few bolts. To get these small items he 
23 years. passes the lawn mowers, the hose, hose reels, garden 
Itivators and many other items, which he might buy if 
J cu : y dines y 
starter attractively displayed with the price in plain, bold 
BURNLEY BATTERY & MFG. CO. figures. This last island should also contain the nail 
counter and wrapping station. The cash register should 


NORTH EAST, PENN. 





be nearby, to save steps. The best location for the cash 
register is in the side wall fixtures, if possible, so it 


















30 per Benet will not obstruct the view of the merchandise on the 
—. = longer service counters. 
, Zin retails at Care must be exercised in placing the bulky goods in 


only 13 per 7~|| the center of a store like this, not to put too many high 
units close together and in that way shut off the view 






centmore.Ray- 

O-Vec Extra! of the rear display counters. It may be even better to 
place the bulky displays at the rear and the four rear 

Heavy - Duty counters in front if the bulky goods are too high, but 

_Radio“B” Bat- such items as lawn mowers, incubators, hose and hose 

tery No. 8303.! reels, radios and merchandise of that nature can best 


ih be displayed nearer to the front of the store if maximum 





FRENCH BATTERY 

insdat maine: Br sales are to be expected. High goods like cabinet 
Sales Office: fh heaters, refrigerators and items of that type should be 

20 gh ten ee placed along the wall if possible. 


——-| Inthe store shown in Fig. 3 there really are not enough 
display counters, and in order to get more display of this 
type in the store it would be advisable to utilize some of 
the ledges of the wall fixtures for this type of display. 
In the next chapter we will discuss the location of the 
saat various classes of merchandise and the departmentaliza- 


CAROLUS CUTTERS tion of the modern hardware store. 


Bear in mind always that there is no hard and fast 














The Style A is a Straight or Side Cutting Bolt Cutter. : 
Corcins alse, fers you the Serle <a Oo esi rule that can be applied to every store. Each store is a 
Plates ave rigid, giving straight cutting at all times. problem in itself, where many localized conditions must 

~ prong “iebber, how sunsty yeu, wits we Gem tr be taken into consideration in arriving at the best plan 
Literature and Prices. of arrangement. 

CAROLUS MFG. CO. Sterling, TIL 
Sales Representatives—Surpless, Dunn & Co. 
sconntbitccennalioonn svi Hammett Fender 








Tool Display 


a Hammett Mfg. Co., 
| Garage Doors—' || fort? 
: Kansas City, Mo., 
offers this display 
board to _ dealers 


stocking Hammett 
fender tools. Board 








Will not blow closed if held in 
place by Phenix No. 52 Holders. 
Phenix hardware is designed and 
manufactured especially for screen 
and Storm Doors and Windows, 
Sun Porches, and on the Garage 
Door. Ask your dealer to show 
Phenix hardware. It’s recognized shows body and 
for its superiority. fender hammers, and 


HANGERS, HINGES, HOLDERS, BOLTS three bronze nose 
—everything required for screen windows or doors. punches. Included 
in the hammer line 


026 
= Vege ih 4 PHENIX MFG. co. are models in drop 
CIM wea MILWAUKEE forged steel, bronze 


and lead. 
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this Yall ! 


Big changes coming in Vacuum Cleaner, Electric Washer field 
—changes in price—changes in merchandising methods. 
Watch Bee-Vac—for new low prices—new models—entirely 
new and different products. Get your name on our mailing list 
for advance information. 


BIRTMAN ELECTRIC COMPANY 
4144 Fullerton Ave., Chieago, Illinois 











, WICK WIRE BROTHERS 
BRONZE Wire Cloth 


ABSOLUTELY RUSTLESS. Not af- 
fected by salt air, acids or gases. Made 
from a special alloy of 90% Copper and 
10% Zinc. 

Only FULL GAUGE wire used. We con- 
trol every operation. 14, 16, and 18 mesh 
wire, in 18 to 48-inch widths. 100 lineal 


ft. to the roll. 
Ask your Jobber. 











AYERS custtion 


MODERNIZE STORE METHODS 
To provide bape storage facilities for shelf steck—te 
for clerks and steck men 


make 
to handle with abeole ite safety—to insure quick service for 
wholesale or retail trade—install one or more 


MYERS NOISELESS CUSHION TIRE STORE peep 














Deep tread steps, full length hand grips, rubber tires, 
head track system, firm oa throughout, eliminate’ viors- 
tion and noise and pr a ladder of ample Caer ml for 
design — attractive! 


a ioestteoh and ecieney. nelaht easly” "Yastalled 
meets most requirements. Circular en request. 
mEFE MYERS & BRO.Cco. 
ASHLAND, OHIO. 
PUMPS-WATER SYSTEMS-HAY TOOLS - DOOR HANGERS 




















44 Years 


Making 
America’s 
Finest 
Tools 


480 Good Tools 


Hammers — carpenters’, 
engineers’, machinists’, 

ball pein, tinners’, etc. 
Anvil Tools. Tongs, 
Horseshoers’ Hammers, 
Nippers, Pincers, Hoof 
Parers, etc. 

Cold Chisels. 


Champion DeArment 
Tool Go. 


Meadville, 





Penna. 














SAMS 


= 
as 
a 


(3 pny 
Mey ae 


SAMSON CORDAGE WORKS 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Yate) 5 a 0) .9 DB 


SAMSON SPOT, PHOENIX and SACHEM brands 


each the standard of quality forits particular use. 


There IS a Difference in Sash Cord”’ 
OTHER BRAIDED CORDS* COTTON TWiNES 


Send for catalogue, samples and selling information | 


| 













Perfect 


Easier 
Drive 


MAKE THIS TEST 


Bite into the body and pull the head of 60d 
spikes or pins through a two-inch plank. 


Balance 


ESTWING TOOLS 
ARE UNBREAKABLE 


Estwing Hammers, Hatchets and Knives appeal 


to Mechanics, 
Sportsmen. 


Home Owners, 


Boy Scouts and 
Sold under a Steel-Clad Guarantee. 


Estwing Mfg. Co. - Rockford, III. 





WELDING COMPOUND 


IS THE BLACKSMITH’S 


BEST FRIEND 


Its Use Enables 
Him to Weld Steel 
as Easily as Iron 


IT HAS NO EQUAL 


Manufactured by 
ANTI-BORAX COMPOUND CO 


FORT WAYNE, IND 


= 








IMPROVED “SO ‘BOSS 
















COW-HOBBLES 





Wherever cows are milked, 





ish cannot injure animal. 











FREE Display, furn- | 
ished with order for 
Six or more. A proven 


sales maker. 


ARRAS TT SORE 









Information 


SIMONSEN 
Sioux Rapids, Iowa. 





by either 
hand or machine, there is a ready sale 


Ask Your Jobber—Or Write us for 





for the genuine ‘‘So-Boss’’ Cow Hobble 
The new ‘‘So-Boss’’ chain with new 
copper finish and short welded straight 
links proyides maximum flexibility and 
adjustment. New fastener gives posi- 
tive operation—-holds tension until re- 
leased. Smooth, special burnished fin 


IRON WORKS 
q 
PRE AEE Ot RSET URES 


















— 
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CLASSIFIED OPPORTUNITIES 





POSITIONS WANTED 


Special Rate, One Cent a Word; Minimum Fifty Words 





BUILDERS’ WHardware Salesman, fifteen years’ experience, age 39, 
married, seeks connection with manufacturer, jobber or dealer. Thoroughly 
capable of writing specifications, scheduling and estimating from_ plans, 
major operations particularly, familiar with dealers problems. Best 
reference. Prefer New England or Middle Atlantic States. Address Box 
1-854, care of Harpware Ace, New York City. 





_ BUYER’S ASSISTANT—Young man desires contact with a progres- 
sive firm located in the West or Mid-West. Housefurnishings and paint 
experience, which includes stock control and budget purchase systems. 

ooled in advertising and merchandising; 23 years of age; manager of 
a retail paint store at the present time. Will be available in November. 
Address Box 1-867, care of HarpwarE AGE, New York City. 





SUCCESSFUL EXECUTIVE, experienced in organization, sales pro- 
motion, displays and operation of retail stores, wishes to connect with 
a company interested in expanding or increasing their business. Address 
Box 1-861, care of HarpwAre Ace, New York City. 





TEN YEARS’ EXPERIENCE in the retail selling of housefurnishing, 
light hardware, window dressing, price card writing and general display. 
Thirty-two years old, married. Immediate consideration, anywhere in the 
U. S: A. Address Box 1-870, care of HarpwarE AcE, New York City. 





EXPERIENCED HARDWARE MAN, thorough knowledge of all de- 
partments, specialist in builders’ hardware, desires connection in South 
or Southwest. Capable of managing, handling sales or credits. Address 
WILLIS, P. O. Box 1861, Jacksonville, Fla. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
Set Solid, Minimum of Five Limes......--eeeeeseeeeeeesseees $3. 
l-Inch Box Display. ......-.ccccccccccccssscessccesesesecs 5. 
Four Consecutive Insertions, 10 Per Cent Discount 





CASH REGISTER FOR SALE, Four (4) drawer, Class 2,000 machine 
made by the National Cash Register Company, in use three years and in 
first-class condition. This machine gives four (4) clerks’ totals, six (6) 
department totals, and five (5) transaction totals. Price on application. 
Address Box 1-864, care of HArpDwarE AGE, New York City. 





DED pperiss DERIVED FROM THE SALE OF GENUINE 
NAVATO RUGS direct from the Indian reservation. More demand for 
these rugs each day. "A liberal arrangement will be made for those who 
= to add this profitable line. Gallup Mercantile Company, Gallup, New 

exico. 





FOR SALE—Retail hardware business in New Jersey to close estate. 
Commuting town 20 miles from New York City. A wonderful opportunity; 
$18,000 cash. Address Box I-860, care of HaRDWARE AGE, New York City. 





MANUFACTURERS—I have for sale a small, handy combination house- 
hold invention, five in one, made of sheet steel, and to retail for about 
25 cents. Address Box I-865, care of HARDWARE AGE, New York City. 





WANTED—A good payable House Furnishings and Hardware Store. 
Preferably located in Eastern States. Address Box I-862, care of 
Harpware AcE, New York City. 





FOR SALE—Large surplus stock, bolts, nuts, screws, steel and iron 
bers, ete. or write FARREL-BIRMINGHAM COMPANY, Inc., 
nsonia, n. 





HARDWARE MAN with 18 Ban ag experience calling on the hardware 
trade throughout Central New rk State desires a connection with job- 
ber or manufacturer. Best references furnished—Prefer Central New York 
territory. Address Box 1-855, care of H'arpware Ace, New York City. 





HARDWARE MAN wants position in Massachusetts or New Hampshire, 
25 years experience, capable of taking full charge. Very best of refer- 
ences, Address Box 1-869, care of HarpwareE AGE, New York City. 





HELP WANTED 


Special Rate, One Cent a Word; Minimum Fifty Words 








WANTED 


by a manufacturer of a quality line of hardware tools 
and specialties of many years standing, a salesman who 
can procure results, to represent them in the states of 
Ohio, Michigan, Indiana and Illinois, giving full infor- 
mation as to the following: 

1. Present lines now handling. 

2. Cities you visit. 

3. Class of trade you call upon. 

4. Number of times you cover territory per year. 
All replies treated strictly confidential if so desired. Ad- 
dress Box I-868, care of Hardware Age, New York City. 


SALES REPRESENTATIVES WANTED 
Set Solid, Minimum of Five Limes.............e0eeeeeeeeeees $3.00 
l-Imele Box Display. ...ccccccccccccscccccccccccscccccsccece 5.00 
Four Consecutive Insertions, 10 Per Cent Discount 








Attention—Hardware Manufacturers 


If in need of RELIABLE, ACTIVE Salesmen, in 
any part of the U. S. at any time, write us for par- 
ticulars. Hardware Salesmen’s Service, 5 N. La- 
vergne Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 











= 


Sales Representatives Wanted 


Well established house has several territories open on strict com- 
mission basis for Salesmen who have experience in Plumbers’ 
Brass and Rubber Goods, Pipe Fittings, Closet Seats, etc. Those 
who have a following among good Wholesale and Retail Hardware, 
Department Stores, and Plumbing Houses preferred. State age, 
experience, and line you now carry. Address Box I-852, care of 
HARDWARE AGB, New York. a 














ESTABLISHED andiron and fireplace Sxture manufacturer has several 
territorries open (except Metropolitan New York) for men calling on hard- 
ware wholesalers, retailers, housefurnishing and department stores. High- 
grade line—good margin. State age, experience and lines now carried. 
Address Box I-866, care of H'Arpware AGe, New York City. 











Builders Hardware Department Manager 


Must thoroughly understand estimating and con- 
tract work and be able to figure plans and primarily 
sell and close contracts; write specifications and 
keep fourteen traveling men soliciting and selling 
contracts and Builders Hardware. Give full de- 
tails in first letter as to age, experience and salary 
expected; all replies will be held strictly confiden- 
tial. 


Address: Burhans & Black, Inc., Syracuse, N. Y. 








ESTABLISHED manufacturer of housefurnishing articles seeks three 
additional reliable sales representatives in Middle West to sell jobbers and 
department stores. repeater—fair margin. Endorsed by well known 
jobbers. Advertised in Harpware Acr. Write details to Box 1-844, care 
of Harpware AcE, New York City. 








WE ARE LOOKING for several high-grade salesmen calling on the 
Hardware Jobbing and Industrial Trade to sell our complete line of 
Studs, RIVETS, etc. Give complete information relative to experience, 
other lines carried, etc. Address National Rivet Company, Waupun, Wis. 





SALESMEN or sales representatives to carry on a side, a short, sal- 
able line of Builders’ Hardware in the Eastern and Middle West States. 
Liberal commission. State lines carried and territory covered. Address 
Box I-849, care of HarpwAre Acz, New York City. 





WANTED—Commission salesman for the State of Ohio for an old- 
established line of padlocks and oy hardware. Address Box I-863, care 
of Harpware AcE, New York 














WANTED—By growing hardware concern about 30 miles from New 
York City. You man—Smart, Energetic—Good Window Trimmer— 
fee 25 to 35. ust have four or five years’ experience in Builders’ 

rdware—Tools—Paint and Garden Supplies. A real good opportunity 
for one who is not afraid of work. Address Box 1-853, care of HARDWARE 
Acs, New York City. 


SALES ACCOUNTS WANTED 

Set Solid, Minimum of Five Limes.........seeceeeeeeees eoeee $3.00 
Leimch Bom Dileplay..ccccccccccccccccdcccvesrcccevccecens e 5.00 
Four Consecutive Insertions, 10 Per Cent Discount. 





MANUFACTURER’S REPRESENTATIVE, ee Kansas, Mis- 
souri, Colorado, Nebraska and Iowa; seven years of contact with 
Hardware Jobbers, desires several live items. What have you to offer? 
Address Box I-871, care of Harpware Ace, New York City. 
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HOTEL SERVICE BE DIFFERENT? 








... just register once 
at THE NEW YORKER 


--- you will see 


ERE is not just the largest hotel in 

the world’s largest city...here is a 

new and quite novel idea in hotel manage- 
ment...a friendly hospitality, refreshingly 
old fashioned in spirit, strikingly modern 
in manner... The New Yorker idea of “in- 
dividualized service” is creating a new and 
pleasant phase in contemporary hotel living. 


THE NEW YORKER has 2500 rooms... every 
one with radio, tub and shower bath, Servidor, 
po ice-water . - four popular-priced res- 
taurants... floor ool d with im- 
mediate access to Gittins; ‘digs and business 

.-direct tunnel connection to Pennsylvania 
Station ..+B. & O. Motor Coach connection... 
room rates $3.50 a day and upward. 85% of 
the rooms are $5 or less. Suites $11 a day and 


THE’ 


SEW YORKER 
HOTEL 


34th Street at 8th Avenue, New York City 





RALPH HITZ, Managing Director 




















To Save 
Furniture 
Floors 
Rugs 








Retail price 
10¢ set of 4 





INSIST ON GENUINE 


DOMES of SILENCE 


Sizes to fit on all furniture. 

Cost dealer $9 per gross sets, sell for $14.40. 
If your Jobber cannot supply you— 
write us direct. 

We also make all grades of Sliding Casters, Pin 


Slides, Felt Slides, Radio Felt Feet, 
Insulated Slides, etc. 


DOMES of SILENCE, INC. 


21 Pearl Street New York City 





















A little giant —safe, 
efficient aud __ fool- 


— easy to install 


HAND POWER 
ELEVATORS 


These smooth running 
Kimball machines of 
which there are thou- 
sands in successful op- 
eration come sawed, 
drilled and equipped 
with all fittings ready 
for instant installation 
by anyone handy with 
saw and hammer. 
Roller bearings and 
high leverage ratio 
make this one of the 
smoothest, fastest hand 
power machines on the 
market. . oe Mee 
Write for Hand rae 
Elevator Folder. 












Kimball Bros.Co. 
Builders of Elevators for 46 Years 
1117-41 South Ninth St. 


Council Bluffs, Iowa 
2-29 





Cloth 


Smooth, round, 
standard size 
wire, woven 


evenly and heav- 


J 
wil bo 
& Eee S| ae 


ily galvanized. It 
always unrolls 


true to form. 


G. F. Wright 
Steel & Wire Co. 


Worcester, Mass. 
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NOW _IN 
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DEMAND BV& 
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~ 


COLL CHAIN 
SASH CRAIN 
PUMP CHAIN 


AST summer sellers these three—Coil Chain, Sash Standardize on Hodell. CG] The coupon will bring 
Chain and Pump Chain. Profit items that sell youcomplete information on the Hodell Chainstore, 
in substantial bore during the He season a modern-day method of merchandising chain. 
d. And the Hodell name o 
Se as cae ik inne, pn. Geen prec e THERE IS A STYLE OF HODELL CHAIN [FOR EVERY PURPOSE 
volume and assure you that customers will re- pore nol pc a —— a, 
main satisfied. They know Hodell Chain—have Sana tien aia ne tnt la 
known it since 1886 as dependable quality chain. Kec aces Pisce ol ee ee 
a a y Cc Ave. dP. -R.R. 
SHS CHA) PRYVVSTIS £9 cvEVELan D, OHIO 
886 


ESTABLISHED 1 


I'd like more information on Hodell Chain and the Hodell Chainstore. 


Name = _ ss Address 
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Automatic 
Ejector 





| 
| 











| Wide extractor head makes extraction and ejection 
of shell positire. 





MADE IN 
THE 
UNITED 
STATES 

















{ Bzira WidesTrap Style Fore-end gives firm hand grip aiding in ating and 
1a 


g@ up Tecoil, Also protects hand from heat of barrel. 








This tlustration branded 
in oppostie side of frame. 
Something attractive. 











“It fils the havit?* 


Half ‘ptstol. grip and Hard Rubber Flexible 








rear position rigger Butt Plate 
gives com pfor 
bovsor men, T'0 penap 
does not strike hand. 
Notched head and matted receiver 
lines up gun quickly and accurately > 
4 











| Have Many | | 7 


| Improved Ideas 
of Construction 


Barrel and Lug 
Forged in One Piece 





The lug and thé barrel are une piece forged from a solid bar of steel : this 
results in a barrel of the greatest strength, The fore-erd lug is brazed 
tothe barrel instead of being riveted or set into dovetuil slots as is usual 
inthis type of gun. Tension forearm snap prevents forearm from shoot- 
tng loose by exerting pressure against hinge joint. 


12, 16, 20 and .410 Gauge 











Hiamond | 7 


le Barrel | 


Shot Guns| — 


ARGE TRAP TYPE 


FORE-END 











Hammer 




















Adapted to 
NITRO POWDERS 


Proof Tested 
with 
Normal 


Load 











New Features 
Worthy of 
Your Attention | 
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DIAMOVD EDGE 

















DIAMOND EDGE 
CUTLERY 


















































